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Foreword 



Welcome to Working With Our Publics: 
In-Service Education for Cooperative Ex- 
tension. Those who have been involved 
in developing this project look forward to 
your participation as a way of bringing it 
full circle— back to the state and county 
Extension educators whose requests for 
help in their changing professional roles 
initiated the materials you are working 
with today. 

This in-service education series has been 
supported by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, ECOP, the ECOP Subcommittee on 
Personnel and Program Development, 
ES-USDA, and all of the state and ter- 
ritorial Extension services and their direc- 
tors. Each of those groups hopes you find 
the training a rewarding and enjoyable 
experience. 

Working With Our Publics was made pos- 
sible through its many supporters and par- 
ticipants, a few of whom are mentioned 
here. Initial suppor* by Mary Nell Green- 
wood was crucial, as has been the con- 
tinuing involvement of Administrator 
Myron Johnsrud. The ECOP Subcommit- 
tee on Personnel and Program Develop- 
ment has guided every step of the 
project. M. Randall Barnett, Terry L. 
Gibson, W. Robert Lovan, Ronald C. 
Powers, and Leodrey Williams deserve 
special mention, as does Connie Mc- 
Kenna, whose untold hours of work and 
miles of travel made sure it all fell into 
place. 

The expertise, leadership, proficiency, 
and hours of work devoted to the project 
by the developers of the seven modules- 
David R. Sanderson, Richard T. Liies 
and R. David Mustian, Lee J. Cary and 
Jack D. Timmons, Laverne B. Forest, 
Betty L. Wells, Verne W. House and 
Ardis A. Young, and J. David Deshler, 
respectively— brought it all together. 

It is obvious that Working With Our 
Publics would not have come into being 
without the financial support of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. What may 



not be so immediately obvious is the con- 
tinuing interest, support, and dialogue 
provided by the Foundation through its 
president, Norman A. Brown. 

The many state and county Extension 
professionals who took part in this 
project as writers, researchers, 
reviewers, and field test participants in 
the individual modules are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

As project leader, I would like to ac- 
knowledge here the support given to the 
entire series by North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Extension Service Director 
Chester D. Black. Grateful recognition 
is given to a long-time colleague and col- 
laborator in many writing projects, Adele 
P. Covington, who was principal editor 
for the series. Valuable contributions to 
the development were made by Joan 
Wright (California), Lee Hoffman 
(Washington, D.C.), Brian Findsen 
(New Zealand), Heriberto Martinez 
(Puerto Rico), and in the later phases by 
Janice L. Hastings (New Hampshire), Jo 
Jones (Ohio), John M. Pettitt, John G. 
Richardson, and Frank J. Smith (North 
1. arolina). David M. Jenkins, Depart- 
ment Head, and the staff of North 
Carolina State University's Department 
of Agricultural Communications deserve 
special thanks foi their outstanding per- 
formance in publishing the modules. 

Working With Our Publics is designed to 
increase your knowledge and skills for 
work with your changing clientele in 
today's social environment. It also will 
help you, as a member of the Extension 
team, to work with the imperative issues 
facing the Cooperative Extension Sys- 
tem, as well as to expand those skills as 
an Extension educator that are a neces- 
sary comp' :ent to you r other technical 
rind adn ..atrative roles. 

If you are new to the practice of Exten- 
sion, we hope that you will view these 
training materials as a greeting and a ges- 
ture of support from those who have 
gone before you. If you are an ex- 
perienced Extension educator, we hope 
that you will enjoy this 4 literary conver- 



sation" with your peers. In either case, 
we are confident that you will find the in- 
formation and activities presented here to 
be timely, stimulating, and practical. 
After all, they were developed by Exten- 
sion educators! 

Edgar J. Boone, Project Director 

Assistant Director, North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Head, Department of Adult and 
Community College Education 

North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Timmons, University of Missouri at 
Columbia.) 



The series Working With Our Publics: 
In-Service Education for Cooperative Ex- 
tension consists of seven independent 
training modules. Based upon needs and 
objectives identified by Extension profes- 
sionals, the modules are designed to 
stand on their own as independent instruc 
tional packages, or to be used as a com- 
prehensive series. Very briefly, the 
modules and their authors r re: 

Module 1: Understanding Cooperative 
•Txtensioii. The history, mission, values, 
and networks that make the Cooperative 
Extension System and the land-grant in- 
stitutions unique. Participants will ex- 
amine their own expectations, values, 
and skills, in light of the System's needs, 
to en sure a good 4 Tit" between the in- 
dividual and the organization. (Nine 
contact hours of training developed by 
David R. Sanderson, University of 
Maine at Orono.) 

Module 2: The Extension Education 
Process. An introduction to, and guided 
practice in. the premises, concepts, and 
processes of ronformal Extension edu- 
cation—planning, designing and imple- 
menting, and evaluating and accounting 
for Extension education programs. Both 
new and experienced staff members who 
complete this module will underscand and 
be able to apply the programming pro- 
cess as it relates to Extension education. 
{Twenty-four contact hours of training 
developed by Richard T. Liles and 
R. David Mustian, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh.) 

Module 3: Developing Leadership. 

How to acquire and exercise leadership 
skills and how to identify, recruit, 
develop, and work with community 
leaders. Intended for all Extension 
professionals, the Module is designed to 
improve participants' abilities to identify 
and involve lay leaders in Extension 
programs and, hence, to develop leader- 



ship capabilities among Extension's clien- 
tele. (Twelve contact hours of training 
developed by Lee J. Cary and Jack D. 



Module 4: Situational Analysis. How 
to determine the need for the Extension 
educator's involvement in issues and to 
understand the economic, social, politi- 
cal, and environmental contexts in plan- 
ning, designing, and implementing 
programs. This Module is designed to 
provide both new and experienced Exten- 
sion staff members with an appreciation 
of the role that analysis plays in program- 
ming and decisionmaking, as well as the 
skills to identify, collect, analyze, and 
use relevant data in the Extension educa- 
tion effort. (Twelve contact hours of 
training developed by Laverne B. Forest, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison.) 

Module 5: Working With Groups and 
Organizations. Development of skills in 
working with and through groups and un- 
derstanding the behavior of groups, or- 
ganizations, and agencies. New dd 
experienced staff members who complete 
their training will be better able to 
analyze the behavior of individuals, 
groups, organizations, and governmental 
agencies. They will gain the skills to 
build mutually beneficial working 
relationships, and to deal with networks 
of influence and key power actors in 
client communities. (Eighteen contact 
hours of training developed by Betty L. 
Wells, Ir-jva State University.) 

Module 6: Education for Public 
Decisions. In-service education in 
analyzing public problems, anticipating 
the consequences of Extension's involve- 
ment in issues, and working effectively 
i l areas of controversy. Personnel who 
play a part in deciding Extension's invol- 
vement will build the knowledge and 
skills needed to design, deliver, and 
evaluate educational programs on public 
issues. (Eighteen contact hours of train- 
ing developed by Verne W. House, Mon- 
tana State University, and Ardis A. 
Young, Washington S*ate University.) 

Module 7: Techniques for Futures 
Perspectives. Information and exercises 
on working with Extension's publics to 
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achieve a proactive stance toward the fu- 
ture through projecting future conditions, 
analyzing trends, and inventing futures. 
All participants, particularly those with a 
background of field experience, will 
benefit from enhanced capabilities to 
develop and provide educational pro- 
gramming that helps clients carry out sys- 
tematic planning for the future. (Twelve 
contact hours of training developed by 
J. David Deshler, Cornell University.) 



How to Use This Module 



This module consists of five major parts, 
separated into sections in this notebook. 
Workshop leaders are urged to become 
thoroughly familiar with each of these 
parts well before they schedule training. 

Sourcebook. The Sourcebook includes 
a concise, readable synopsis of the 
Module's content and a Selected An- 
notated Bibliography. Separately bound 
copies of the Sourcebook are available 
for workshop learners. They may be 
used as preliminary readings or as follow- 
up materials after the learners have com- 
pleted the workshop. 

Leader's Guide. The Guide provides 
step-by-step instructions on how tu con- 
duct the workshop. Preliminary and 
follow-up activities are described, as 
well as those to take place during the 
workshop. 

Learners' Packet. All materials, other 
than the Sourcebook, the newspaper, and 
the comic book, that are intended for dis- 
tribution to the learners are included in 
the Learner's Packet. Additional copies 
may be purchased from this publishers or 
reproduced locally. Suggestions for 
when these materials should be used are 
in the Leader's Guide. 

Instructional Aids. The Instructional 
Aids include posters, videotapes, a 
newspaper, a comic book, and masters 
for producing overhead transparencies. 
Suggestions about when to use the 
various aids are included in the Leader's 
Guide. 



Edgar J. Boone, Project Director 
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Overview of Module 4: Situational Analysis Content 



The Villagers 

Many years ago, a leader and his people lived in a small village by a river in 
a clearing just outside of a great forest. One morning when the villagers 
went out to gather roots, they discovered that the water in the river was 
rapidly rising. They called for their leader to come quickly. 

The leader, named Vantage, walked up and down the bank, surveyed the 
situation, and concluded something must have fallen into the river down- 
stream, damming it and causing the river to overflow. Vantage decided the 
object must be removed or the village would flood. 

Vantage and a band of fearless warriors set out to find this troublesome 
object and remove it from the stream. A short distance from the village, they 
spied what looked like a long tree trunk, with very rough edges, lying across 
the stream. 

"We have found the source of the problem," cried Vantage. 

However, there was something strange abouUhis log. It seemed to have no 
beginning or end. It came out of ihe forest, crossed the stream, and then 
went back into the forest. Furthermore, upon close examination, the rough 
edges on the top of the log resembled smaM spikes rather than bark. 
Vantage dismissed these oddities. The forest was a dangerous, uncharted 
land. He would not send the men across tho stream and into the forest 
merely because he was curious about where the log began and ended. 
Besides, the village would have to be evacuated because of the rising 
water, if he didn't act soon. 

So, Vantage instructed the band of fearless warriors to smash the huge log 
with their axes and clubs until it broke into hundreds of pieces. As the war- 
riors delivered their blows, the "log" let out a horrid snarl. The warriors 
jumped back in fright. It wasn't a log at all, but the tail of a dragon sleeping 
in the forest. 

The dragDn, in a foul mood at being awakened in such a rude way, became 
very angry upon seeing Vantage and the warriors. Taking a deep breath, 
the dragon blew fire at them, instantly burning many of the work crew. The 
grass in the clearing also caught fire, and within a short time, the village it- 
self was destroyed, and many villagers were killed. The dragon, annoyed 
by this commotion, moved further downstream and went back to sleep. 
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Unit I. Introduction to 
Situational Analysis 



Vantage and the viihgers faced a prob- 
lem and tried to solve it without complete 
information. Have you ever been in a 
similar situation? Have you ever acted 
with incomplete information? Have you 
ever been faced with too much data and 
wondered what to pay closest attention 
to? Have you ever wondered hew 'o in- 
terpret all the data around you? 

Have you ever acted hastily to solve an 
emergency and then discovered your 
impulsiveness led to further problems? 
Have you wondered where to get the data 
to solve a problem? Have you done a 
quick analysis; reached a conclusion; 
acted; and then wished you could turn 
back the clock and develop or obtain 
more information and understanding of 
the situation? 

Situations Vary 



While the foregoing story of Vantage and 
the dragon portrays a situation, perhaps 
the questions just raised trigger the need 
to consider other situations faced by Ex- 
tension educators. 

Let us look again at the river people, but 
this time let us examine their history. 
Decades before the villagers faced the 
flood, an event occurred that caused 
them to locate on the river. Vantage's 
great-grandfather, Lee Der, who also 
was a village leader, and his villagers 
were traveling across the country. The 
Lee Der travelersjoined another large 
group of travelers that stopped at 
Golachcevers Village, where they spent 
the night at the Village Inn. To determine 
their travel direction, they began to 
review community needs, missions, 
dreams, directions, census data, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture data, natural resour- 
ces data, weather data, time, and other 
factors, as well as to sort and weigh alter- 
natives. The Lee Der group listened but 
did not know what to make of all the data 



and discussion. They became frustrated 
and decided to strike out on their own 
route. 

Seven kilometers down the road, the 
travelers faced another situation. They 
came across a "Y" in the road. One fork 
had a sign that read: 1 1 Land of Ben 1 Fit — 
36 kilometers. Road winding and un- 
paved." The other sign read: "Land of 
Ben I Fit— 9 kilometers. Road dan- 
gerous." They chose the shorter route. 

As the travelers continued down the 
road, they came across a sign that read: 
11 Warning! Bridge Out Ahead." But, 
having already traveled this far at such a 
fast pace and not wishing to retrace their 
steps, they chose to ignore the informa- 
tion. 

A few minutes later, raveling recklessly 
in their horse-drawn carts to the top of 
the cliff, the travelers saw that the bridge 
was, in fact, out. The high speed at 
which they were traveling at the moment 
they saw the sign left them too caught up 
in the momentum to do any analysis or 
thinking. The horses, carts, and pas- 
sengers started to fall off the cliff. 

A sixth situation occurred a few seconds 
later, when Lee Der and many of the clan 
were hanging by their fingertips at the 
top of the cli f f , j ust be fore falling . The 
situation at that time was precarious and 
possibly catastrophic. 

Tragically, when the EMS rescue squad 
from Golacheevers Village arrived at the 
scene, they found injured and dead vil- 
lagers among the rocks and rapids below 
the cliff (a seventh and different situa- 
tion). None of the injured could be 
moved without fear of further injury, so 
the squad patched them up and stayed by 
the river to tend to them. 

Seven situations! Seven mistakes! From 
one faced by people because of decisions 
made by others many years ago, to a life 
and death crisis, to a pending catastro- 
phe, to more distant and preceding de- 
cision points, to a large community in- 
volved in long-range planning with a lot 
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of meaningless data with no apparent 
emergencies or crises Vantage and the 
villagers wore most certainly doomed. 

Extension Situations 



Let us now turn to more current times. 
I^to which of the seven situations just 
described do Extension educators see 
their situations falling? At what point do 
Extension program situations fall? In 
which .situations do Extension educators 
want their situations to be? 

To put the foregoing stories in the reality 
of everyday work, do Extension pro- 
grams pick up people at the bottom of the 
cliff (e.g., bankrupt farmers)? Or do Ex- 
tension programs rescue people hanging 
at the top of the cliff (e.g., near bankrupt 
farmers)? Or do Extension programs as- 
sist farmers who are approaching ex- 
tremely high debt/low asset ratios? Or do 
Extension programs put out warning 
signs to the r^/Jess? Or do programs 
offer analysis of the financial and 
management alternatives at the 11 Y" in 
the road? Or are Extension programs 
based on a more farsighted analysis of 
the total situation? Extension educatois 
have to answer these questions for them- 
selves and the publics with whon .hey 
work. 

lu Module 4, we examine the genere.1 
process of analyzing situations. The con- 
tents are intended to enhance effective 
and successful programs, whether the 
programs focus on water quality, dairies, 
infant nutrition, or any other topic area 
or organizational level. 

Assumptions 



Several critical assumptions underlie 
1 Module 4. First, Extension programs are 
team to cause change, or make a dif- 
ference in the community or clientele 
from one point in time to another. For ex- 
ample, Extension educational programs 
for volunteer leaders should produce 
more effective leaders. Farmers should 
know more and change their financial 
and money-management practices, based 
on analysis of their situations and resul- 
tant programs. 

Second, Extension programs are sequen- 
ces of educational experiences intended 
to result in a change in participants* be- 
havior. Educational experiences range 
from conducting a workshop for a county 
board that wants to develop a solid-waste 
disposal system, through publicity, 
referendums, and hearings, to helping a 
group of farmers learn more about 
calibrating a pesth/ ie sprayer througr 
farmyard demonstrations. 

Third, effective Extension programs do 
not just happen; they are planned. Plan- 
ning means making choices about future 
goals, how to acquire needed resources, 
and methods to use the resources in an ef- 
fective, systematic, and sequential way. 
Planning means deciding and choosing. 
Because certain options and alternatives 
are chosen over others, the process is not 
value-free . The programs selected and 
the goals and methods used to achieve 
them are indie *ors of what Extension 
and its public consider valuable and im- 
portant. The program selection process is 
not neutral. 

For example, if Extension - oecialists and 
agents and public leaders in water resour- 
ces provide programs about awareness of 
groundwater pollution, all parties should 
recognize that increased awareness will 
probably lead to political action, new 
public policies, and local regulations on 
waste disposal, manure runoff, fertilizer 
use, and lake-shore management. In fact, 
the awareness building experiences 
should not be conducted without first con- 
sidering the long-term effects desired, 
such as probable political and community 
actions. 



To have successful programs, Extension 
educators must be skilled in the art of 
44 knowing where they are and what to do 
about it/' Sound analysis of program 
situations greatly increases impact over 
time, and reduces the likelihood of being 
too hasty or reactionary to lower prior- 
ities, or running into 44 blind alleys/' 
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This situational analysis module is meant 
to increase the number and quality of 
well-planned, Extension education 
programs that effect change in the target 
clientele. 

Important Concepts 



A brief description of several terms will 
make this introduction to situational 
analysis more understandable. 

Situation 



Situations are sets of circumstances, 
dilemmas, contexts, or environments in 
which there is no single course of action 
to follow, "ihey are settings that vary in 
scope, complexity, and immediacy. In 
situations, Extension educators and their 
publics often find themselves perplexed 
about future Extension program direc- 
tions. 

In common usage, a situation is the loca- 
tion, position, or place of an object in 
relation to its surroundings; the condition 
of something with regard to certain cir- 
cumstances; the combination of circum- 
stances at any given moment; the "state 
of affairs.'* 

Building on the villager situations and 
those of Ca r r ( 1947), the following are 
several key ideas to remember about 
situations: 

• Components, parts or objects making 
up the situation. 

• A focus, center, or interest among 
these components. 

• Patterns of relationships among the 
components. 

• Patterns of interrelationships be- 
tween the situation and aspects of its 
surrounding environment. 

In other words, situations are both the 
forest and the trees, the total and the 
parts. A situation, such as farmers shar- 
ing their frustrations about their families' 



economic plights, represents a complex 
set of factors. Just as Vantage's village 
was flooded because of decisions made 
decades before, a farm family's plight is 
often caused by prior factors, many of 
which are unknown or difficult to deter- 
mine in the present. 

A situation at any moment in time is 
analogous to a pile of "pickup sticks." 
Each stick (a component) is interrelated 
with every other stick in the pile. Mov- 
ing one stick disturbs others. To know 
completely each part and the meaning of 
each part in a situation requires knowl- 
edge of the location or meaning of all 
other parts, from all angles. 

Real-life situations have one more simi- 
larity to "pickup sticks"— relationships 
change with each move in the game. In 
any situation, few, if any, o " • com- 
ponents are within one's per* :on- 
trol. So, while Extension agents nd 
specialists need to understand what they 
observe in the county, knowing all of the 
prior or uncontrollable outside factors 
might be impractical or totally unneces- 
sary. The purpose of the situational 
analysis model is to assist in optimizing 
the analysis. The model shows how to 
know as much as is needed to make im- 
proved, practical decisions. 

After a person has experienced a par- 
ticular dilemma, he or she generally 
develops an approach to handling situa- 
tions. But what do Extension educators 
do when the university dean tells them 
that their budget will be cut? What does 
the faculty do when taxpayers are object- 
ing loudly to a trillion-dollar national 
deficit? It is when Extension educators, 
facing new situations, are wondering 
where to go next, and knowing that they 
mast readapt, that they must develop new 
approaches to analyzing situations. 

Although every situation has a reality 
aside from the public's perceptions of it, 
humans can only know and understand 
situations according to their own percep- 
tion*. There is no way to separate reality 
completely from perceptions. Data and 
real objects are perceived by people. 
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Thus, different realities appear, if data 
and other factors in situations are studied 
and analyzed with the Extension edu- 
cator's publics. Many past studies on 
group decisionmaking (e.g. , Whale and 
Boyle, 1966) document thai as various 
people study a situation they identify dif- 
ferent aspects of it, and can come to 
agreement or consensus about its mean- 
ing. 

The findings by adult education and 
psychology researchers show how people 
differ from each other. Varying experien- 
ces, while growing up, give people dif- 
ferent value systems, feelings, and ideas 
about what is important. Each of us has a 
unique personality, value system, and ap- 
proach to new and changing situations. 
Because people and their perceptions are 
inherent parts of situations, it is impos- 
sible to remove the human factor from 
situational anaylsis. 

Analysis 

Analysis is a detailed examination. In 
analysis, an object is identified by its na- 
ture, its components, and interrelations 
of those components . Analysis enhances 
understanding, meaning, and interpreta- 
tion of the object under study. 

But analysis is not judging, concluding, 
or evaluating. Analysis should help per- 
sons improve their ability to assess and 
evaluate situations. In analysis, people 
do more than observe or measure. They 
mentally sort or separate the observa- 
tions and measurements of a situation 
into components or categories. These 
smaller parts, each more manageable by 
itself, allow increased understanding of 
the various parts of the whole situation, 
the patterns within it, and its relation- 
ships to external conditions. 

Bloom et al. (1956) define analysis as 
one of the higher orders of learning and 
thought in cognitive learning. They im- 
ply that learners (Extension educators 
and their publics) must be able to (1) re- 
call, (2) understand, and (3) apply the 
facts in situations in order to (4) analyze 



(cognitively separate a situation into its 
parts and be able to detect the patterns be- 
tween the parts). 

Analysis is more difficult than memory, 
comprehension, and application, the 
lower mental levels of learning, that are 
needed to analyze situations. Parentheti- 
cally, defining analysis as a sorting or 
separating out a more global phen- 
omenon presents an unsolvable dilemma 
for the person who is looking for a 
simple way to do it. The process inherent- 
ly contradicts. The purpose of analysis is 
to change surface simplicity to problem- 
atic issues and deeper understanding. In 
systematic situational analysis, analysis 
evolves into a more complete interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of a situation. 

Situational analysis in Extension educa- 
tion program development is a process by 
which complex sets of circumstances are 
observed and separated into smaller t 
more manageable parts and components. 
When working with Extension publics, 
this process leads to more complete 
observations, measurements, under- 
standings, interpretations, and judg- 
ments about the parts, the patterns 
between them, and the environment in 
which the situation occurs. These 
analyses and interpretations are made in 
relation to desired values and criteria, 
and are intended to improve the program 
developer's judgments and decisions 
about needs, goals, resources, obstacles, 
and methods. 

Why Use Situational 
Analysis? 

When performed systematically and 
given sufficient time, situational analysis 
helps the Extension educator determine 
whether or not to propose a program and 
how effective it will be. 

Analyze to Determine Needs 

To effect change in learners' behavior re- 
quires knowing the difference (the needs) 
between where Extension clients should 
be and where they are (Leapans, 1964; 
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Boyle, 1981). Clearly, then, under- 
standing where clients should be is not a 
value-free process. If Extension bases its 
programs on people's needs, then Exten- 
sion educators have a specific purpose: 
analyze a sanation to identify the desired 
state(s) of affairs, the current conditions, 
and the differences between them in the 
community, group, or organization, or 
among individual learners, and decide 
whether or not to offer programs related 
to those needs. 

Because situational analysis is a con- 
tinuous process, determining the prob- 
lems and needs of clientele, such as 
young farmers, before designing a 
program for them, does not mean the 
analytic process stops. Extension 
educators cannot understand the total 
situation before a program is under way. 
And this fact is complicated by the ever- 
changing nature of situations. Because 
ongoing situational analysis is a constant 
reassessment of problems, needs, and 
decisions, it allows Extension educators 
to reevaluate the merits of their goals and 
planned actions. 

To summarize, all educational goals take 
on meaning only as they are anchored 
into the context of the situations of 
learners, their values, and their needs. A 
key purpose of situational analysis is 
problem and need assessment. By un- 
covering related planning or decision- 
making data on "what is," comparing it 
to "what should be," considering alter- 
native directions, evaluating the options, 
and deciding which program objectives 
to achieve, Extension educators will have 
a successful program. 

Analyze to Identify Constraints and 
Obstacles to Change and Growth 

Situational analysis increases the chances 
of program success by identifying factors 
that possibly are detrimental to program 
implementation. Situational analysis can 
help the Extension educator to identify 
obstacles that could handicap the pro- 
gram's acceptance, for example, com- 
munity people who want to keep things 
just as they are— traditions, such as male 



and female roles, or distrust of outsiders. 
These obstacles might reflect problems 
that require an additional educational 
program to overcome them. When 
leaders of key groups are identified and 
involved, the likelihood of the program 
being scuttled is greatly reduced. 

Analyze to Learn and to Help 
Others Leam 

Involving program participants in analy- 
sis leads to new ideas, understanding of 
others' values, and new ways of looking 
at old ideas. The acquisition of new facts 
or beliefs from other progiam areas, dis- 
ciplines, and vested interest groups can 
help Extension educators (analyzers) to 
become more aware of their own prac- 
tices, values, and attitudes. Situational 
analysis is an opportunity to learn alterna- 
tive directions and how Extension pro- 
grams interrelate with those of other 
groups, organizations, and communities. 
A thorough analysis generates new per- 
spectives for viewing a situation through 
other value systems. 

Analyze to Determine and to 
Develop New Resources 

A final reason for analyzing program 
situations is to gain a more complete un- 
derstanding of community resources. 
Before initiating an educational program, 
the Extension educator must find the loca- 
tion, quantity, and quality of available 
resources. These resources might be 
within the situation at hand or in what 
Carr (1947) called "the situational 
field"— the area that is just outside of, 
but related to, the immediate situation. 

In fact, situational analysis itself can 
generate resources. Defining a problem 
and understanding key causes for it 
develop confidence and independence. 
Learning leads to more independence 
and an increased ability to determine 
one's own needs. Analyzing program 
situations with its publics can generate 
support, cooperation, acceptance, com- 
mitment, and important political support 
for Extension. 
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Improving Situational Analysis: 
The Obstacles 

Situational analysis presents four types of 
obstacles: (1) physical, (2) social, (3) 
psychological, and (4) mythological. 
How well these obstacles and their 
implications are understood and over- 
come could point to how effective a situa- 
tional analysis will be. 

Physical Obstacles. Physical obstacles 
are geographical size and distance. For 
example, it would be much easier to 
analyze and determine the problems with 
trade-center construction in a classroom 
discussion with full-time students than in 
a 10-county area in which adult learners 
are widely dispersed. 

Again, the number of factors and inter- 
relationships increases geometrically as 
we move from analyzing the fiscal 
management of a single farm, to farm 
foreclosure notes in a county, to the 
economic well-being of a statewide farm 
commodity group. Even if it is possible 
to identify all the parts of a situation, it 
could be too costly to measure them. 

Often, members of a target clientele 
group, such as commercial fruit growers, 
are widely dispersed. It is difficult for Ex- 
tension educators to carry out personal- 
ized, collaborative, continuous, and 
relevant situational analysis over such a 
broad area. 

Social Obstacles. Social obstacles in- 
clude norms, habits, and roles. Much of 
our everyday behavior is habit. We 
generally do not reflect, analyze, and ra- 
tionally determine the next step in every- 
thing we do. Therefore, the importance 
of systematically analyzing a program 
situation might not be recognized by edu- 
cators or publics. The analysis system it- 
self might be strange, or conflict might 
exist between the system and people's 
routines or habits. 

Another social constraint is what Bach- 
rach and Baratz (1962) refer to as "the 
nondecision." Certain groups and in- 
dividuals in society have more power and 



influence than others. They can restrict 
which situations are open to examination 
and decisionmaking. Power actors can 
keep controversial or threatening arenas, 
such as land-use planning or watershed 
improvement, closed to examination and 
thus forestall decisions. 

Related to the phenomenon, nondecision, 
is our desire to avoid discomfort, which 
can lead to "nonquestions." For ex- 
ample, many Extension educators might 
not ask whether CES ought to continue to 
exist. Rather, they might ask how CES 
should change, if it is to remain relevant. 

Other examples of nondecision are the 
reluctance of small rural town residents 
to consider the town's continuing 
demise, or a dairy scientist considering 
the relative inefficiency of the dairy cow 
for food production. The vested interests 
and values of key people in the com- 
munity can restrain complete, objective 
analysis. 

Other indicators of social obstacles are 
secrecy, refusal to understand, and cen- 
sorship. 

Psychological Obstacles. Most of the 
obstacles in effective situational analysis 
result because of our individual limita- 
tions. Everyone lacks certain knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills. Some believe they 
cannot analyze abstract or ambiguous 
situations, or believe they have little ap- 
titude for those tasks. They request help 
from specialists to identify the right ques- 
tions, design data-collection methods, 
and interpret abstract, vague, and uncer- 
tain data and observations. Many have 
not learned to recognize new or potential 
program situations. People's specializa- 
tions often crowd out their understanding 
of other areas and reinforce their values 
and attitudes, which makes it difficult for 
them to see other perspectives. 

In the past, agricultural production 
economists placed the potential value of 
greater corn production, achieved by 
draining an 80-acre slough or marsh, as 
higher than that of six mallard ducks 
living in the marsh. Landscape architects 
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might see the bachelor's button as an at- 
tractive wildflower, while crop spe- 
cialists see it as a weed. What happens 
when the two discuss plant selection for 
highway medians? 

Analysis also is limited by inaccessi- 
bility. One cannot possibly know what is 
actually going on in another person's 
mind. Although we attempt to test for 
knowledge or measure people's opinions 
or attitudes, we only have indications of 
what is possibly on their minds. We need 
to recognize the limitations of all such 
data. 

Another type of analysis obstacle is a 
psychological readiness for particular 
ideas and ways of doing things that 
serves as a screen for new learning. Infor- 
mation fiitered through this perceptual 
screen tends to reinforce most past ex- 
periences. Extension educators have to 
use their past experiences without being 
controlled by them. Extension educators 
can improve their situational analysis 
processes by "developing a set to be set 
for that which they are not set. ' ' 

Mythological Obstacles. Myths are 
those beliefs that are not true, but are so 
pervasive in our society or work that they 
seem real, and thus are power fill. 

The first myth to overcome is that situa- 
tional analysis equates with needs assess- 
ment. It is important to get beyond this 
myth because, if only needs are assessed 
or evaluated, one can easily overlook the 
causes of problems and needs, identifi- 
cation of needed resources, and con- 
straints. In addition, the equating of 
situational analysis with needs assess- 
ment tends to limit analysis to early 
program stages. Later program stages 
require continual situational analysis, be- 
cause situations continually change, espe- 
cially if our programs begin to have any 
effect on clientele. 

Extension program situations include 
more publics than just the target clientele 
and communities for whom problems or 
needs are identified. Identifying and in- 



volving those other publics can generate 
further understanding and build accep- 
tance of planned programs. 

A second myth is that situational analysis 
consists solely of identifying and collect- 
ing facts and statistics, such as social and 
demographic census figures, corn acre- 
ages, hog production figures, new home 
starts, economic trends, pollution projec- 
tions, the Gross National Product, birth 
and death rates, calorie intake by the 
average adult, and unemployment fig- 
ures. All of these are important quantita- 
tive data. However abstract numbers and 
data are important only when they serve 
more complete analysis and interpreta- 
tion. Data are abstract and meaningless 
in themselves, without a question in need 
of an answer, or values to which they can 
be related. 

Interpretation or meanings of numbers 
come from the context, values, questions 
raised, and criteria surrounding the num- 
bers. Data alone cannot provide mean- 
ing and practical program implications 
in situational analysis. Furthermore, 
people choose what data to collect, based 
on their own values and experience. Pro- 
gram meaning and interpretive perspec- 
tives are established through knowing 
and applying values and judgments to 
data before any situational analysis can 
influence program direction or serve as a 
basis for further planning. 

Although many Extension educators do 
not know where to find appropriate data 
to analyze, others find it easier to gather 
data than to interpret their meaning. 
T^us, we often resign ourselves to a 
more easily acceptable, if not very use- 
ful, definition of situational analysis- 
collecting data. 

A third myth, closely related to the 
second, is that situational analysis can 
possibly be structured, systematic, and 
totally logical to the exclusion of unstruc- 
tured processes. An example is thinking 
that one model for Cooperative Exten- 
sion will serve all levels, program areas, 
and clientele groups. 
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Yes, a "model" is proposed in this Mod- 
ule, and a framework for data collection 
is suggested. However, this model is a 
combination of structure and flexibility. 
Extension educators will surely adapt it; 
adjust it; compromise it; and improve it. 
The model suggests that much analysis is 
unstructured, imaginative, and highly 
personalized, but within a conceptual 
structure. The suggested steps are guides 
that are flexible enough to fit the dif- 
ferent situations described in this intro- 
duction to Module 4 and the variations 
among Extension educators and their 
publics. Some educators might use the 
proposed steps in the order given. Others 
might intuitively "follow their noses," 
as would a journalist or detective in fol- 
lowing clues and leads. 

Thus, the situational analysis model is a 
paradox. It suggests structured, deduc- 
tive, and quantitative approaches while at 
the same time suggesting unstructured, 
inductive, and qualitative approaches. 
Each shapes the other and makes the 
analysis more complete. 
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Unit II. The Situational 
Analysis Model 



The situational analysis model has 16 
phases. Not necessarily in sequential or* 
der, these 16 phases are outlined briefly 
at this point to provide a road map. Each 
phase is expanded and illustrated in suc- 
ceeding subunits of Unit II. Some phases 
have more elaboration than others: (1) 
personality style influences, (2) four 
situational perspectives, (3) seven value 
orientations, and (4) processes of involv- 
ing Extension publics in data collection 
and analysis. 

Phases of Situational 
Analysis Mode! 



The 16 phases of the situational analysis 
model are presented in three categories: 
the preparation phases, the implementa- 
tion phases, and the concluding phases. 

Preparation Phases 



1 . Define the situational boundaries. 

2. Identify the analysis* purpose, focus, 
or key question. 

3. Identify the key leaders. 

4. Know your personality style and those 
of the publics as well. 

Implementation Phases 



5. Identify the four situational perspec- 
tives. 

6. Decide which value orientations a. . 
pertinent in each of the four perspectives. 

7. Work with the key leaders to identify 
the questions within each perspective 
and value orientation. 



9. Decide on and use public involvement 
techniques to get answers to key ques- 
tions. 

10. Collect data and observations. 
Concluding Phases 



1 1 . Compare and interpret data evidence 
against the criteria offered by the four 
perspectives and seven value orientations. 

12. Decide on conclusions and interpreta- 
tions regarding high-priority problems. 

13. Reflect on, react to, and discuss the 
tentative conclusions and interpretations 
of the data with the publics. 

14. Decide on learner needs. 

15. Set learner objectives or impact in- 
dicators for programs. 

16. Revise and prepare a written report 
and a concise situational statement as 
preparation for implementing a program. 

This step-by-step procedure might ap- 
pear to be the Extension program plan- 
ning and development process, as it 
general' s agrees with many existing 
models of program development (Forest 
et al., 1986). However, the steps are 
general enough to be applied systemati- 
cally and in depth, or very quickly to 
other nonprogram situations in which we 
often find ourselves. 

Also, because of their more logical think- 
ing personality styles, some Extension 
educators will implement the foregoing 
sequential phases easily and arrive at a 
sound set of major concerns and program 
goals. However, other Extension educa- 
tors who have more feeling and empa- 
thetic personality styles, will question 
whether the 16 phases can be applied 
sequentially, or actually be applied at all, 
in any real situations. 

Although it is important that they under- 
stand the 16 phases, Extension educators 
might not be able to apply the total model 



8. Identify the Extension publics within 
each perspective. 
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in all situations. They might not want to 
apply all the model, Of more impor- 
tance, they might not need to apply all of 
the model, as suggested in this Module or 
as implied by the sequential and linear 
phases. The total model, with all its com- 
plexities and potential, is very iikely inap- 
propriate for many situations. 

When does the model in its totality need 
to be applied? When is it unnecessary? 
Complete answers to these questions are 
reached by first understanding the na- 
ture, purpose, and importance of each 
phase, then combining that under- 
standing with experience in analyzing 
situations, ar»d beginning to know the 
feasibility or need for such applications. 

Subunit 1. Preparation 
Phases 



tion and decide the topic or subject- 
matter area in which pertinent questions 
should be further developed. 

Clientele. Are you concerned with retir- 
ing farmers, youth leaders, newly mar- 
ried couples, small business people, or 
all of these? Are low-income families, 
marginal farmers, minorities, or the un- 
reached your concern, or are all of them 
of concern? 

Organizational. Is the analysis for a 
region or county only, or for the entire 
state? Is it for the agricultural program 
area, or for statewide home economics 
specialists, or for an issue being ad- 
dressed by a multidisciplinary or a 
multicounty program team? The or- 
ganizational makeup has a great deal to 
say about who will be involved later in 
the analysis. 



The preparation phases of the 16- 
phase situational model are (1) define 
boundaries, (2) set focus and purpose, 
(3) identify leadership, and (4) know 
personalities. 

Phase 1: Define Boundaries 

Defining the boundaries begins the 
analysis. As stated earlier, it is impos- 
sible to measure all and know all. Thus, 
you have to decide what part of the Exten- 
sion program world to analyze. Dimen- 
sions on which the situation should be 
bounded are (1) subject matter, (2) clien- 
tele, (3) organizational, (4) geographic, 
and (5) the time element. 

Subject Matter. Is the subject matter 
agriculture, home economics, youth or 
community resource development, or all 
of them? If the subject-matter area is 
agriculture, is it to be further subdivided 
into horticulture, livestock management, 
forages, or forestry? If the subject-matter 
area is youth, is it leader development, 
job skills, or self-concept? Is it multidis- 
ciplinary or a combination falling within 
the boundaries of 4-H livestock manage- 
ment projects? Regardless, review such 
important materials as your job descrip- 



Geographic. Geographic location is 
closely related to, but differs from, or- 
ganizational make up. The analysis could 
be focused on a regional trade center, a 
small rural village, a school district, a 
county, the state, or several states. Per- 
haps the geographic location is already 
defined and commonly understood, but 
chances are that some people in the situa- 
tion have different perceptions. Thus, 
raising the question of geography and 
clearly answering it has merit. 

Time Element. Is the situation an emer- 
gency that needs immediate attention, or 
does it have long-term significance? If it 
is an emergency or crisis, you obviously 
will not have time for in-depth planning 
or to consider many of the 16 phases of 
the model. But, the old adage, "count to 
10 before acting/ ' might still apply. 
Reflection and thought can help you ef- 
fect a wiser and less impulsive analysis 
of the immediate situation, even in a 
situation such as Vantage or his ancestors 
faced. However, if the analysis of a situa- 
tion is not immediate, it is likely to be of 
long-term significance. Thus, attention 
to time becomes more crucial. Will the 
analysis take into account what has oc- 
curred over the past five years, or just the 
past six months? Will it be significant for 
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programs during the next year, or over 
the next 10 years? This decision has an 
important bearing on how long or short, 
how wide or narrow the analysis will be, 
which, in turn, says a great deal about 
the manageability and significance of the 
analysis. 

Perhaps other parameters also can help 
fix the boundaries of the situation to be 
analyzed. To illustrate, consider each of 
the five parameters just described as 
overlapping circles as illustrated in 
Figure 1. 



Once boundaries are set, the 
smaller situation that Is en- 
circled by till five circles be- 
comes the situation to be 
analyzed. 



Figure 1 . The five parameters of the preparation phases 
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The analysis has to occur within the 
boundaries. The situation is thus defined 
and narrowed, and so is the eventual 
analysis, thus making it much easier to 
communicate toothers involved. The 
analysis becomes more manageable. The 
trick will be to stick to the boundaries 
you set and have all persons involved un- 
derstand and accept the same boundaries. 
Change the boundaries only when ab- 
solutely necessary, because it is within 
the boundaries, once set, that the analysis 
occurs. 




Adams County: A Case Situation 

Adams County has a population of 63,132. The county has varied industry 
and business, including a sizable agricultural base. The County Extension 
office staff consists of three agents and two secretaries. In addition to the 
county geographic boundary and township boundaries, there are many 
other boundaries in this situation. 

Long-range program planning is encouraged in all counties in the state, on 
a rotational basis, for the next 4 to 1 0 years. Adams County will work on its 
planning this year. The local Extension staff have been told by the district su- 
pervisor to set aside time for program planning. The state will provide expert 
help and some funding. 

The situational analysis boundaries are Adams County Extension programs. 
More specifically, the agricultural programs are of concern. Tony Oleson 
and Betty Skog, two of the County Extension agents, work in agriculture and 
related concerns in Adams County. Their expertise and interests further 
delineate the boundaries within their agricultural programs. Betty, the 4-H 
Youth and Community Resource Development Agent, has a degree in en- 
vironmental studies. Tony majored in animal husbandry as an under- 
graduate and has a combined M.S. degree in animal husbandry and 
Extension education methods. The County Extension Service hired them to 
help farmers with financial management and other money matters. They 
also are responsible for helping with crops and livestock-production prob- 
lems. These agents are most concerned about the next four years and how 
all of their programs and specific activities will relate to each other. They are 
concerned with Extension education. They are not concerned with all of the 
agricultural problems and solutions. Other services, agencies, and private 
groups within a county can handle many agricultural problems outside of 
Extension's basic mission— education. 



Phase 2: Set Focus and Purpose 

One purpose of situational analysis is to 
alleviate immediate danger or catas- 
trophe, i.e. , to decide quickly what ac- 
tions are absolutely necessary to decrease 
danger and to allow time for long-term 
action. For instance, when Lee Der and 
the horses, carts, and people landed on 
the rocks and water, actions were needed 
to prevent further catastrophies. 

However, in long-range planning situa- 
tions, more time is available. You have 
time to decide whether the purpose is to 
determine the most pressing needs and 
problems of a total community, or more 
narrowly, to identify high-priority com- 
munity groundwater quality problems. 



The overlapping circles in the prepara- 
tion phase (see Figure 1) help determine 
the focus or purpose of the analysis to be 
done. But it is still prudent to state the 
focus or purpose as a question or objec- 
tive, so that all publics to be involved 
will identify with it. For instance, the 
circles might be the same, but instead of 
the purpose being to determine needs, its 
emphasis might be on building public 
support. 
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Adams County 



Within the broad, general boundaries of Adams County, agricultural situa- 
tions are any number of specific themes that could guide the analysis. Thus, 
Tony and Betty decided to determine the specific purpose of their analysis 
within the gem al question: What are the highest priority problems within 
agriculture and agribusiness in Adams County? This is obviously a question 
that requires a decision(s) for each of Tony's and Betty's next four-year 
programs. This question represents their reason for pursuing situational 
analysis and all of their situational analysis effort related to it. To arrive at 
their theme question, they considered other possible questions as guides: 

1 . What are Adams County's agricultural problems? [A much broader ques- 
tion than the general question.] 

2. What is the one major program that Betty should work on for the next four 
years? [A narrower and much more specific question.] 

3. Should the two agents work primarily on economic problems, or should 
they work on environmental problems? [Obviously a narrower and much 
more specific question for each of the two agents to work on.] 

4. What are the major problems within the environment and natural resour- 
ces that are related to agriculture? [Again, a narrower question or theme.] 

5. Should Betty concentrate on improving the water quality of Rock River 
during the next four years? [An wen more specific question.] 

6. How much do farmers know about groundwater and surface-water pollu- 
tion, and what can they do to improve the situation? [The narrowest and 
most specific question of any of the foregoing.] 

Working with their office chairperson, Ann Patterson, the two agents 
decided on the theme question: What are the highest priority problems 
within agriculture and agribusiness in Adams County to which Extension 
can contribute new university research and knowledge from the land-grant 
system? 



Phase 3: Identify Leadership 



Phase 3 is not meant to identify all those 
persons who eventually will be involved 
in the analysis. Instead, the purpose is to 
decide who will develop the analysis 
plan. Again, if the situation is an emer- 
gency, very few, if any, persons, other 
than the analyzer, will participate in the 
analysis. Further, if the situation is not 
affecting many people, subjects, or geo- 



graphical areas, or is routine, it will basi- 
cally affect only the person facing the 
situation. 

But w hat if the analysis must determine 
programs for the next 4 to 10 years? 
What if the analysis is even broader, such 
as the total county* s program plan for the 
next decade? In those cases, an almost in- 
evitable need exists to consult with at 
least another person for analysis advice. 
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If the total county agricultural program is 
to be analyzed and directed, a much 
broader involvement will be needed. 
More extensive leadership will be needed 
if building support and acceptance for 
programs is one of the primary purposes 
of the analysis. In this case, it is impor- 
tant to involve the Extension district su- 
pervisor, a state Extension agricultural 
specialist or leader, the County Exten- 
sion Office chairperson, the chairperson 
of the County Extension Council, and, 
perhaps, an Extension specialist in 
analysis. This group can set the analysis 
boundaries and focus; give legitimacy to 
analysis and eventual decisions; learn 
from the analysis; and provide broader 
insights on possible pitfalls and resources 
to use in the analysis. 



Adams County 

The two agents have talked with Ann, the County Extension chairperson. 
Even though her program area is home economics, Ann is responsible for 
the total County Extension program. Tony will have primary analysis leader- 
ship, but Ann will give the overall key leadership and ensure that the sys- 
tematic analysis stays on track. Tony and Betty checked with their district 
supervisor, Mary Kirschbaum, and she gave them nine months to complete 
the analysis. They also checked with program specialists, Walter and Dave, 
who helped identify necessary data and specific questions that need to be 
addressed. The local County Extension Committee chairperson was con- 
tacted, and the two agents met with the committee to explain their follow-up 
plans. The chairperson and the committee endorsed the plan and agreed to 
help present it to the publics. 



Phase 4: Know Personalities 



When you get into a crisis, how do you 
react? Quickly, impulsively, and 
decisively, or do you look for more im- 
mediate observations? Do you tend to be 
analytical, logical, and objective, or emo- 
tional? Do you tend to look at the facts 
and data closest at hand, or do you look 
more broadly at causes and relationships? 

Knowing yourself and the personalities 
of others who are involved in your pro- 
gram is crucial. Jung (1921) described 
the different psychological types illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 



The importance of understanding various 
personality types when working with the 
public-at-large, as well as in small 
groups, cannot be over-emphasized. For 
puiposes of situational analysis, the types 
Cx personalities with whom Extension 
educators should be familiar are cate- 
gorized into four personality groups: 
introversion-extraversion, intuition- 
sensing, feeling-thinking, and perception- 
judgment. 

Introversion-Extraversion. The types 
of personalities in the introversion- 
extraversion category are introverts and 
extraverts. 
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1. Does the person's interest flow mainly to . . .? 


The inner world of concepts 
and ideas? 


The outer world of actions, 
objects, and persons? 






I Introvert 


E I Extravert 

i 
t 







2. uoes the person prefer to perceive . . .? 


The immediate, real, practical 
facts of experiences and life? 


The possibilities, the relation- 
ships, and the meanings of ex- 
periences? 






S | Sensing 


N | Intuition 







3. Does the person prefer to make judgments or decisions . . .? 


Objectively and impersonally, 
considering causes of events, and 
where decisions may lead? 


Subjectively and personally, 
weighing values and choices, and 
how they matter to others? 






T Thinking 


F Feeling 







4. Does a person prefer mostly to live . . .? 


In a decirve, planned, and orderly 
way, aiming to regulate and 
control events? 


In a spontaneous, flexible way, 
aiming to understand life and 
adapt to it? 






J Judgment 


P Perception 







Figure 2. Psychological types (Gordon, 1984) 
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Further Implications for Situational Analysis 

Possible strengths Possible weaknesses 



Introvert 



Careful with details in analysis. 
Reflects on data, problems. 
Works with ideas. 
Is careful of generalizations. 
Thinks and is careful before acting. 
Is diligent. 



Tends to work alone, not with 

publics and other Extension 

educators. 
Might lack communication skills. 
Might be indecisive and tend to 

overanalyze. 
Might be misunderstood by others. 
Needs quiet to work. 
Might make decisions without 

involving or consulting others. 



Likes working with and involving 
other Extension educators 
and publics. 

Is open to others. 

Decisive and action-oriented. 

Is easily understood. 

Interested in results of analysis or 
other tasks. 



Easily influenced by othet Exten- 
sion educators and publics. 

Does not work without people. 

Makes impulsive decisions and 
acticr \ 

Is impatient with routine and long, 
slow jobs. 



Introverts, more than extraverts, tend to 
decide what questions to ask or what data 
to collect, independently of constraints 
due to the situation, culture, or people in- 
volved. They do quiet and diligent 
analyzing. They might dislike being inter- 
rupted while reflecting and analyzing, 
and might tend to forget names and faces. 

Extraverts attune to the situation, people, 
and things around them, and endeavor to 
involve or relate to others in social situa- 
tions and expectations. Extraverts are 
outgoing, socially free, interested in 
variety and in working with people. Ex- 
'.raverts might become impatient with 
long, slow tasks, such as analyzing com- 
munities over a 6-month to 1 ? month 
period, and do not mind be £ inter- 
rupted by people. 

Intuition-Sensing. The type of personal- 
ities in the intuition-sensing category are 
intuitive persons anc censors. 



Intuitives generally prefer analytical and 
conceptual frameworks. They become 
bored with "nitty-gritty ** details and 
facts, the concrete and actual, and facts 
unrelated to bigger ideas. The intuitive 
person thinks, analyzes, and discusses in 
spontaneous leaps of logic that omit or 
neglect details in the situation. Viewing 
and analyzing the total situation are easy 
for these individuals, but they might have 
a tendency to make errors ot fact and 
have problems with perceiving the impor- 
tance of the smaller parts of a situation. 

Sensors prefer to question, perceive, and 
analyze the concrete, real, factual, struc- 
tured, tangible here-and-now. They be- 
come impatient and mistrustful of larger 
concepts and abstract, analytical frame- 
works. The sensing - .son analyzes with 
careful, dctail-by-detail accuracy, 
remembers real facts, and makes few er- 
rors of fact. But he or she possibly may 
not be sure how it all fits together. 



EMC 
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Further Implications for Situational Analysis 


Possible strengths 


Possible weaknesses 




Intuitive 


Sees overall abstrac 4 lalytical 


Is inattentive to detail, precision. 


framework and its possibilities 


Is inattentive to the actual and 


Sees gestalts. 


practical. 


Imagines. 


Is impatient with the routine. 


Works out new ideas. 


Loses sight of the here-and-now. 


Works with the complicated. 


Jumps to conclusions. 


Solves novel problems. 


Leaves things out in leaps of logic. 


Sees problems related to 




objectives. 






Sensor 


Attends to detail and precision 


May not see overall situational 


work. 


possibilities. 


!s practical. 


Loses the overall picture in facts 


Remembers details and facts. 


and details. 


Works with tedious detail. 


Mistrusts qualitative data. 


Is patient with routine. 


Is frustrated wtih complicated 


Is careful, systematic. 


problems. 


Steady worker. 


Prefers not to imagine the future. 




Dislikes new problems. 



Feeling-Thinking. Feeling persons and 
thinkers are in the feeling-thinking per- 
sonality category. 

Feeling persons are empathizers and are 
sensitive to others* personal values. They 
like to nlease people, to get along with 
people, and they dislike conflicts. They 



tend to dislike impersonal logic and anal- 
ysis. They like conciliation, consensus 
building, and harmony, when they in- 
volve the publics and analyzing situa- 
tions. 

Thinkers tend to use logic and reasoned 
analysis. They avoid the irrationality of 
making decisions bas^l on empathy, 



Further Implications for Situational Analysis 



Possible strengths 

Considers others' feelings, 
Values harmony and consensus in 

situational analysis. 
Persuades and stimulates other 

educators and publics. 



Possible weaknesses 



Feeler 



Might not be guided by logic. 

Might not be objective. 

Might be unorganized. 

Is uncritical, overly accepting. 

Bases decisions solely on feelings. 



Is logical, analytical. 
Is objective. 
Is organized. 
Has critical ability. 
Values justice. 



Thinker 

Might not notice people's feelings. 
Misunderstands others' wishes. 
Can get along without conciliation. 
Might lack good interpersonal 

skills in involving publics and 

other disciplines. 



~Z5 
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warmth, feelings, and values. As a 
result, thinkers are more interested in 
logical and verifiable conclusions. 
Thinkers might infringe on others' feel- 
ings and needs without realizing it, 
neglecting to consider the important 
wishes of others in situational analysis. 

Perception-Judgment. In this category, 
we have the perceivers and the judgers. 

Perceivers are gatherers, always wanting 
to know more before deciding. They 
adapt well to changing situations. As a 
consequence, perceivers are open, 
flexible, adaptive, nonjudgmental, able 
to see and appreciate all sides of issues, 
and always welcome new perspectives 
aim new information about issues. 
However, perceivers have difficulty 
reaching conclusions; are indecisive and 
noncommittal; tend to postpone the un- 
pleasant; might not reach closure; and 
are frustrating to others as well as them- 
selves. Even when they finish situational 
analysis tasks, perceivers tend to look 
back and wonder whether the work was 
satisfactory, or could have been done 
another way. Perceivers wish to "roll 
with" conditions and situations, rather 
than change them. 



Judgers are decisive, firm, and sure. 
They set goals and stick to them. The 
judger wants to make decisions and get 
on to the next project. Oftentimes , before 
a project has reached closure, judgers 
leave it behind, go on to new tasks, and 
do not look back. They may make de- 
cisions in situational analysis too quickly. 

The strengths and weaknesses of each of 
the personality types show that no one 
type has all the characteristics needed for 
good situational analysis. Some people 
obviously are stronger on data-oriented, 
logical, abstract, and analytical skills as : 
sociated with scientific approaches to 
program situation analysis. Others, 
however, are people oriented and values 
oriented, and tend to involve the publics 
more easily in situational analysis when 
planning Extension programs. The fol- 
lowing summary might be helpful when 
thinking about your style, in selecting 
persons to guide situational analysis, in 
involving others in data collection and 
analysis, and in helping to work together 
effectively in completing the analysis. 

• If Extension educators and the publics 
with whom they work have the same 
personality strengths and weaknesses, 
they may "click" and decide on ebjee- 



Further implications for Situational Analysis 


Possible strengths 


Possible weaknesses 




Perceiver 


Is curious and welcomes new 


Is indecisive 


ideas ort a concept. 


Does not tend to plan. 


Sees all sides of issues. 


Has no order. 


Is flexible, adaptable to new 


Does not control circumstances. 


situations. 


Is easily distracted from tasks. 


Decides on the basis of all data. 


Does not finish projects. 


Wants to understand situations. 


Open to compromise. 






Judger 


Likes to decide. 


Can be unyielding, stubborn. 


Does planning. 


Can be inflexible, unadaptable. 


Likes orderliness. 


Might decide with insufficient data. 


Can control and regulate 


Is controlled by task or plans. 


situations. 


Remains with a task. 
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tives quickly. Their decisions, how- 
ever, may suffer because of shared 
weaknesses. Task-oriented analysis 
groups should seek out and listen to 
persons of opposite tendencies. 



• Extension educators and member of 
the publics may prefer not to use weak 
personality dimensions. As a result, 
they may experience internal conflict 
when they must use nonpreferred 



methods to complete the plan. 



• Extension educators and advisory 
council members who have different 
personality strengths may not per- 
ceive and analyze situations in the 
same way, and might have difficulty 
accepting each other's observations, 
analyses, and interpretations. The 
number and magnitude of such dif- 
ferences influence the amount of con 
flict and misunderstanding between 
the two groups. Extension educators 
can help reduce conflict by helping 
people undei stand other viewpoints. 
Analysis can benefit from differing 
points of view. 



• People's perceptions of data, beliefs, 
analyses, interpretations, andde- 



• While a personality type cannot be 
changed to its opposite, people can 
learn to strengthen their weaknesses. 
As adult educators, Extension edu- 
cators can continue to learn and help 
others to learn these new approaches 



cisions are influenced most by their 
strong personality tendencies. Thus, 
differences in analysis results should 
be recognized, accepted, and used— 
not judged as right or wrong. 



Adams County 

The County Extension staff consists of one home economics agent, Ann 
Patterson, who also is chairperson (25 percent of har time); one agricultural 
agent; one 4-H youth and community resource development agent; and two 
secretaries. Ann, the home economist and chair of the office, is an ENTJ 
(extravert, intuitive, thinking, judging). An extravert, she likes working with 
people in groups. She involves others in decisions about Extension 
priorities and office management, while at the same time keeping all 
focused on Extension's overall perspective and long-range goals. She does 
not get bogged down in details. She appreciates people's values and feel- 
ings, but her objective thinking and factual approach to problems keep her 
from getting too immersed in the emotions and personal lives of others. Her 
distance from others' problems enables her to keep her focus on overall ob- 
jectives, and to treat all perspectives and biases with equal attention. Her 
home economics program is balanced and does not reflect only her foods 
and nutrition specialty. She makes up her mind after looking at a situation. 
She is a mover and shows impatience when others want more analysis. 
She feels pressed for time, trying to handle her office chair duties while at 
the same time providing a full, comprehensive, and baianced home 
economics program. 

Tony, the agricultural agent, is an ISTJ (introvert, sensing, thinking, judg- 
ing). He is a practical person. He is quiet and does not speak to be heard. 
Rather, he talks to communicate his ideas. Tony's sensing preference 
means he likes facts, details, and specific practice observations. He or- 
ganizes and analyzes the objective facts from industry and economists, 
and makes decisions about future programs based on the current facts and 
details. He tends to neglect input from county and national health officials, 
the county leadership, and the publics, and has not taken the initiative in 
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social and political concerns. He had to learn to be more conscious of other 
people's values and feelings. When not assisted by others, Tony likes 
analyzing only one aspect of the county situation . An introvert, he does not 
like involving too many others when analyzing and deciding on future 
progr:,:,; plans. He, in turn, occasionally experiences lack of understanding 
and support for his programs. 

Betty, the 4-H youth and community resource development agent, is an 
ESFP (extravert, sensing, feeling, perceiving) and is aware of, and sensi- 
tive to, other people's feelings and values. She is good at greeting people, 
communicating with them, and adapting to changing situations; but she 
might want to look more seriously at learning to be more fact-oriented, ob- 
jective, and organized in planning future programs. 

Ann, Tony, and Betty recently took the Myers-Briggs personality inventory, 
and know themselves well. As different style types, they know they can 
benefit from working and teaming with each other to produce a thorough, 
complete, and justifiable analysis of the program situations in Adams 
County. They also know the personality tendencies of the two secretaries, 
and have begun to consider the personality variations in the other persons 
they work with. 

Ann and Tony realize that they tend to make quick judgments. In office 
decisions, they look to Betty for added input and a different perspective on 
their next steps. Tony struggles with his tendency to see only the facts, to 
see only within his particular livestock training, and is reluctantly looking 
more to other disciplines for answers to livestock production and marketing 
solutions. This struggle is fostered by his respect for the state's agricultural 
program leadership, which focuses on integrated and system approaches 
to farm inc. 

Betty is aware of her tendency always to want more information, and she 
realizes that program decisions must be made and implemented. 

Ann, Tony, and Betty have come to know the personalities of the County 
Extension board members, the Extension Committee members, their 
clients, and the media people in Adams County. They are a cohesive, 
professional team, capable of leading and conducting a comprehensive 
situational analysis. 
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Subunit 2: Implementation 
Phases 



Extension agent (professional self- 
perspective) is strongly influenced to 
ask: What are the local county's current 
economic needs? The influence is 
strengthened if the County Extension 
Committee approved a long-range plan 
that gives economic improvement top 
priority, and if the Extension agent is 
trained in community economics. 

To illustrate the importance of the four 
perspectives, imagine the chaos when the 
state Extension service (organization) 
emphasizes farm profitability, the Coun- 
ty Extension agent (professional self) em- 
phasizes saving wetlands, the local 
farmers (clientele) want increased crop 
production, and the County Extension 
board (community) wants programs 
about land-use planning. 

By separating the situation into the four 
perspectives, each interdependent and in- 
teractive with the other, the Extension 
educator can get a better sense of the 
whole situation, whether the different 
perspectives agree or disagree with each 
other. This procedure is more likely to 
result in finding questions that need 
answers. To understand, for instance, 
that farmers have a financial crisis and 
that Extension wishes to respond to it 
does not mean the situation is that 
simple. Noone perspective is "right" or 
"wrong* ' ; it ^ only limited in terms of 
what questions it can raise and what data 
it can suggest collecting on a total county 
program situation. Raising questions 
from each perspective gives a good start 
to a total situational analysis. 

Societal and Community Perspective* 

Many different norms, traditions, laws, 
and values pervade American society and 
international settings. Each of these per- 
vasive factors influences local counties 
and communities, and each person within 
them. National and international events 
likely reflect local events. For instance, 
the American farm economy and world 
food markets directly affect local 
farmers' economic situations. Large 
world forces, like the farm economy, set 
the farmers' crop prices and, thus, how 
much they pay for farm inputs. Interna- 
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Once situational boundaries, the focus, 
analysis leaders, and key personalities 
are identified and understood, you are 
ready to start sorting the situation's com- 
ponents. In Phases 5 through 10, you will 
conduct the actual analysis; i.e., divide 
and sort the situation into the various 
parts. 

Phase 5: Divide Into Four 
Perspectives 



The structure of a program situation is 
multifaceted. Some type of category 
system is necessary to organize one y s 
thinking, questioning, observing, data 
collecting, and analysis. The following 
framework gnes four explicit perspec- 
tives, or points of view, to begin analyz- 
ing (dividing out) potential Extension 
education situations. 

The four perspectives are: 

1 . The societal and community situation, 
such as the city, county, state, nation, or 
international setting in which Extension 
and its publics work. 

2. The Extension organization, or institu- 
tional context of the CES, its public and 
private sectors, and its three governmen- 
tal partners. 

3. Target clientele, or potential Exten- 
sion program learners, and their specific 
environment or circumstances. 

4. The professional self, or the in- 
dividual Extension educator. 

These four perspectives and their effects 
overlap. The perspectives are interdepen- 
dent. Answers to questions within any 
one perspective can influence questions 
and answers in the other three. 

For instance, if the state Extension 
service's priorities (Extension organiza- 
tion perspective) include community 
economic improvement, then a County 
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tional and national political decisions 
about trade, imports, tariffs, global 
weather conditions, national and interna- 
tional crime, and drug traffic all affect 
local farmers and small business clientele 
problems. If the general public prefers a 
bottle of wine over a glass of milk, the in- 
comes of both grape growers and dairy 
farmers are affected. 

The importance of understanding the 
agricultural marketing situation can be 
shown more specifically. If, for instance, 
40 percent of the general public wants 
electronic and home entertainment 
gadgets, such as VCRs and Jacuzzis, and 
prefers TV spectator sports shows, busi- 
nesses that sell those products are going 
to spend "big dollars" on advertising 
those products. These advertising costs, 
in turn, are added to th cost of the 
products consumers buy. So, in at least 
two ways (which home entertainment 
products are purchased and the advertis- 
ing costs of TV shows), in this example, 
the amounts of spendable household in- 
come for basic and less glamorous needs, 
such as farm-produced food, shelter, and 
clothing, are affected. In turn, the lower 
demand affects prices farmers receive for 
their products. 

The strength of local farms and retail, 
grocery, and hardware stores; the 
availability of transportation; the impor- 
tance of continuing education; and at- 
titudes toward a particular Extension 
program are all factors that influence 
how willing people are to become in- 
volved in Extension program develop- 
ment. 

If Extension is dealing with the disad- 
vantaged, other societal factors influence 
how Extension educators and potential 
learners interpret their situations. For 
instance, many believe equality and fair- 
ness are paramount in helping the disad- 
vantaged with their dilemmas. Others in 
the society might believe the problems of 
the disadvantaged are due to a lack of 
self-motivation or the ability to be self- 
responsible. Most important, these 
public attitudes affect how Extension 
educators gain acceptance and support 



from the publics for this type of 
program, and how likely it is that the 
publics will become involved. Public at- 
titudes also influence whether or not state 
and county politicians provide Extension 
with effective education resources. 

Situation analyzers should look at the 
community in relation to the larger 
society, and should identify the various 
factors that affect community situations: 
values, opinion polls, public attitudes, 
traditions, power and organizational 
structures, ethnography, demography, 
politics, trends, and resources. Develop- 
ing such a checklist makes it easier for 
the Extension educator to identify crucial 
questions and relevant, existing data, and 
to collect and interpret data. 

The societal or community perspective is 
the macro-external perspective. These 
influences are external to professional 
Extension educators and to the Extension 
system. They are broader (macro) than 
the situation of a particular clientele. 

The Extension Organization Perspec- 
tive. Adult education ideas trace back 
thousands of years. Extension education, 
as a term, was first used in 1873 in 
England. The Chautauquas of the late 
1800s gave rise to the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914. [Note: See Module 1: Under- 
standing Cooperative Extension for a 
complete presentation of the Cooperative 
Extension System's history, ideas, 
values, laws, philosophy, and influences 
on program situations.] 

Because Extension is more than an or- 
ganization (it is also an idea, philosophy, 
or institution), it is somewhat difficult to 
define. For instance, many people and 
groups might be considered part of the 
Extension family. Elected County Exten- 
sion committees, advisory councils, and 
the legion of volunteers in 4-H and 
Homemaker Clubs are all part of that 
group. However, for clarity of discus- 
sion, the Extension organization perspec- 
tive is represented by the opinions of 
those who are formally responsible for 
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Extension policies, budgets, programs, 
and reports, and the written products of 
those tasks. 

The Smith-Lever Act says that Coopera- 
tive Extension educators give practical 
information to people to help them solve 
their problems. This means that the Ex- 
tension institution's basic mission is 
education. Extension educators take new 
research information that relates to local 
people's problems and help them incor- 
porate it into their lives. 

But state Extension services can change 
becauN of new appropriations, direc- 
tions, threats, and opportunities. These 
changes suggest what Extension program 
priorities and objectives should or could 
be. In every decade since World War II, 
the Cooperative Extension System has 
conducted studies to determine its 
priorities for the next 10 years. These 
studies were conducted in 1948 (the 
Kemper report), 1958 (the Scope 
report), 1968 (A People and A Spirit), 
1983 (Extension in the Ws), and 1987 
(Extension in Transition). It is a good 
idea for the Extension educator to review 
these reports, particularly the latter two, 
for suggestions about future priorities. 
The reports also provide information 
about the partners of Extension, such as 
the USD A, land-grant institutions, coun- 
ty governments, private foundations, 
private industries, and clientele. The 
repels include how the partners inter- 
relate and how they are interdependent. 

Beside these periodic studies, the Coop- 
erative Extension System identifies na- 
tional initiatives and issues addressed by 
state and local programs. Every state 
Extension service has a prepared list of 
statewide priority assessments dating 
from 1980. In fact, some states have 
several that they use to reexamine and 
redirect their future priorities. These 
future priority statements are data, and 
they provide clues about the support and 
resources expected from state and local 
Extension services. These documents 
specify what national, state, and county 
offices agree to and support. They 



provide an information base for making 
logical decisions about specific local 
program priorities. 

In addition to existing and formal policy 
statements, other organizational factors 
need to be considered when analyzing a 
situation. Extension budgets, inflation, 
deflation, and the general move toward 
decentralization of puMic taxation and 
services are considerations. Another fac- 
tor that is important to consider is that 
Extension is oriented to people, research, 
teamwork, cooperation, flexibility, and 
responsiveness. [Note: See Module 7: 
Techniques for future Perspectives for 
an in-depth presentation of how the Ex- 
tension organization can and should look 
toward the future in setting general 
policies and priorities.] 

The Extension organization and institu- 
tion perspective is called the macro- 
internal perspective. As is the case in the 
macro-external societal perspective, 
these policies, viewpoints, traditions, at- 
titudes, and directions are broader in ap- 
plication and influence than a specific 
employee or clientele situation. Under- 
standing and applying the influences and 
perspective of the larger Extension or- 
ganization can make it easier for local Ex- 
tension educators to reduce anxiety and 
roh conflicts in their daily work lives. 

The Clientele Perspective. Usually, the 
clientele will be the focus of a program 
situational analysis. Once the larger 
societal and community perspective and 
influences are analyzed, general con- 
cerns and problems are identified, and 
clientele groups are priority ranked, 
analysis should start to determine the 
clientele's specific needs, interests, con- 
cerns, and resources, and any obstacles 
to change. Returning to the farm econ- 
omy example, if the farmer's economic 
probiems are more important than county 
zoning, analysis moves to questioning 
and determining the farm family's 
specific economic and farm management 
needs, as well as the stress the economic 
problems place on the farn? family. Ex- 
tension agents who can empathize with 
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these types of situations find it easier to 
relate to clients and to involve them in 
collaborative situational analysis. 

The clientele perspective is termed the 
micro-external perspective. Each in- 
dividual has a personal analysis and inter- 
pretation of his or her own situation. The 
analysis might or might not be correct, in 
the Extension educator's opinion, but it 
is, nevertheless, correct for that client. 
An Extension educator's role is to gain 
new perceptions from further analysis. 

The Professional Self Perspective. The 

professional Extension educator com- 
prises the fourth perspective. This should 
be the easiest perspective to analyze; yet, 
it is often the most difficult. 

A person knows His or her own private 
thoughts, feelings, perceptions of others, 
motivations, and personal strengths and 
weaknesses. Yet, not everyone can com- 
municate how they feel or what they 
believe about their professional skills, 
values, and aspirations. More important, 
many people have problems when using 
their basic values and beliefs to guide 
them in making analyses. 

Forest and Mulcahy (1976) suggest that 
Extension educators must sort, weigh, 
and choose their own priorities. Al- 
though it is difficult to accept, no one but 



the individual Extension educator can 
decide to accept, modify, or reject 
others* influences. 

Clarifying their values and understanding 
their personal style help Extension edu- 
cators to know and to understand their 
perspectives. Along with knowing their 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes, Exten- 
sion educators who know their values are 
moie empathetic to others' values and 
perspectives. 

The professional self perspective is the 
micro-internal perspective. The profes- 
sional self is as critical to the t Ual situa- 
tion as are the other three perspectives. 
Extension educators are responsible for 
offering leadership in analyzing situa- 
tions with Extension publics. How well 
these educators are aware cf their own 
values, beliefs, and styles of choosing 
among facts and influences and how they 
work with people will be major factors in 
how effective they are in situational ana- 
lysis. [Note: See Module 3: Developing 
Leadership for a complete discussion of 
situational leadership principles and how 
Extension educators can take leadership 
more effectively and help others gain 
leadership in program situational 
analysis.] 



Adams County 

Relying on previous experience within the county and other counties, Ann, 
in her role as office chairperson, took the lead in assisting Tony with the 
analysis. She prepared four worksheets for each of the four perspectives 
and shared them at an office staff meeting. 

She told Tony and Betty that, if they wanted to determine the top priority 
problems in agriculture, they first needed to look at the following: 

Society and County 

1 .What are county, state, national, and international trends in agricultural 
production, products, costs, sales, marketing, and trade? 

continued 
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2. What are the current state and national trade policies, environmental 
protection policies, conservation initiatives, consumer preferences, and 
other topics peripheral to agricultural production and marketing? 

3. How do Adams County residents view agriculture? 

4. How does agriculture, as an enterprise, compare to other industries in 
Adams County and surrounding counties? 

Extension Organization 

LWhat are the national and state initiatives and issues that E^ension ex- 
pects to address in the next decade? 

2. What are current state and national priorities in agricultural production 
and marketing? 

3. \ . nat specialists and backup support are available in specific areas 
needed in Adams County? 

4. What new or continuing agricultural research data are available? 
Clientele 

LWhat questions are young farmers asking? 

2. How do the needs of livestock farmers differ from those of crop farmers 
in Adams County? 

3. How willing are agribusiness firms in Adams County to make program 
changes? 

Professionals 

1 . Are the two Extension agents capable of providing quality programs? 

2. What agricultural trends are these agents seeing? 

3. How ready are these agents for changes? 

Ann invited Betty and Tony to add other critical questions to the lists and to 
identify specific questions for these four perspectives. The three agents dis- 
cussed the questions. They agreed that the four perspectives were a good 
place to start looking at Adams County agriculture program priorities. Betty 
and Tony agreed, however, that it still was all too vague. 
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Phase 6r Decide Value 
Orientations That Need inquiry 

Authors in adult education, needs assess- 
ment, and community analysis have 
proposed and used differing categories 
for guiding the raising of questions, ob- 
serving, and analyzing within the four 
perspectives for beginning an effective 
analysis: 

• Extension program areas, such as 
agriculture, home economics, 4-H, 
and community development. 

• Academic disciplines, such as sociol- 
ogy, engineering, dairy, mathematics, 
agronomy, and economics. 

• Broad conceptual areas, such as 
economic, environmental, and social. 

• Functional areas of communities, 
such as production, distribution, con- 
sumption, social control, and 
socialization. 

• Social institutions, such as family, 
economics, religion, education, 
health, and political. 

• Categories inductively derived from 
the community, notpreordinate. 

• Educational objectives sources 
proposed by Tyler (1950): society, in- 
dividual, knowledge, philosophy, and 
psychology of learning. 

Regardless of approach, the key prin- 
ciple is that researchers and practitioners 
have found that a category system of 
some form is needed for beginning an ef- 
fective situational analysis. In the follow- 
ing discussion we will elaborate on the 
use of seven value orientations as sug- 
gested categories of questions to raise. 

Vl ues are underlying basic beliefs, stan- 
dards, and bases for personal actions. 
Values are not tied to particular objects 
and activities as are attitudes, which are 
related to such objects as homes, jobs, 
animals, books, children, meetings, or 
plans. Values are intangible and am- 



biguous bench marks or assumptions that 
are based cn the experiences that direct 
further experiences, logical thought, and 
placement of meaning on our experien- 
ces, observations, people, and data. Ac- 
cording to Williams (1967, p. 22): 

Values are not the same as needs, 
desires, or motives— for everyone 
at some time has desires that he 
judges negatively, and one may 
evaluate highly forothers, a condi- 
tion he himself does not desire to at- 
tain or experience Values 

steer or canalize or actually define 
powerful needs and gratifications in 
ways far removed from biological 
promptings. 

Values should be used to categorize, ana- 
lyze, and sort. They are precursors of 
needs and educational readiness levels, 
and are logical bases for raising ques- 
tions and deciding whether or not certain 
data indicate high-priority clientele 
needs. 

Based on Allport et al. ( 1960), the seven 
value orientations (tendency or general 
nature of a value category) suggested as 
categories or guides for questioning and 
observing in situational analysis are (1) 
economic, (2) educational, (3) environ- 
mental, (4) health, (5) political, (6) psy- 
chological, and (7) social To the extent 
that other categories represent value sys- 
tems, Extension educators might want to 
change the list. Although the following 
can fit within the seven values listed, 
other value categories are family, ethics, 
freedom, religion (in the Allport et al. 
list), democracy, and individualism. 

Economic. Society is based on produc- 
tion, distribution, and commodities 
consumption. Money is the means of ex- 
changing commodities and meeting 
needs. In fact, when deciding how much 
anything is worth, even things like loving 
and caring, people often find it more con- 
venient and meaningful to answer in 
terms of dollars. 

Resources usually are thought of in terms 
of dollars and facilities. Household in- 
come, farming efficiency, cash-flow 
'analysis, debt/asset ratios, unemploy- 
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ment, marketing facilities, new industry, 
taxes paid, all varieties of production, 
and the number and types of available 
jobs are all indicators of household 
resources. Because people compete to be 
equal, in economic terms, situations 
might arise in which one societal group 
has more economic resources than 
another. 

Education. The education value orienta- 
tion involves intelligence, wisdom, learn- 
ing, and goal achievement. This value 
orientation is closely related to political 
ideals: (1) people nust be knowledgeable 
enough to govern themselves, and (2) 
people have an inherent right to know. 

John Dewey and Thomas Jefferson stated 
that a democracy cannot exist without a 
learned people. Education takes place in 
and for given societies. People learn 
through many sources, not just from for- 
mal schooling. Thus, formal and infor- 
mal educational settings are possible 
indicators of need in this orientation. 

Needs would exist, according to this 
value orientation, if Extension educators, 
along with their publics, found that local 
families, schools, churches, libraries, or 
media were unwilling to support educa- 
tion sufficiently to keep the community at 
desirable national and state standards. To 
measure a corrmunity's educational 
needs, look at the number of book pur- 
chases; the number of new, innovative 
program exchanges; efforts for gifted 
children; dollars spent per capita on 
schools and education; library usage; 
types of mass media programs; and ac- 
tual levels of knowledge on particular 
program subject matter, such as nutrition 
or money management. The percentage 
of high school graduates and dropouts 
and the number of graduates seeking ad- 
vanced schooling also indicate a com- 
munity's educational needs, as do the 
results of national, standardized, scholas- 
tic aptitude test percentiles. 

Environmental. Allport et al. (1960) 
suggest that aesthetic values are basic to 
some people, and that human beings need 
the environment for their basic physical 



survival. The natural environment in- 
cludes not only its beauty, but its re- 
sources and ecological interrelationships. 

Environmental needs are the adequacy of 
basic physical conditions, both natural 
and constructed. These might include 
such things as the level of groundwater 
and surface-water pollution, means to im- 
prove the environment, billboard con- 
trol, the amount of green belts and parks, 
land-use planning, the efforts of local gar- 
den clubs to preserve and enhance the 
community, and the amount of natural 
prairies still in existence. In a situational 
analysis, we might measure the number 
of billboards per mile on a county high- 
way, the oxygen level in rivers and 
lakes, the phosphate levels in the lakes, 
or the number of flowers and trees 
planted along town roads and in county 
parks. All these measurements are poten- 
tial need indicators, if they measure a 
situation that differs from community 
values. For example, if the community 
values outdoor recreational facilities that 
encompass things like fish and safe 
water, its citizens should know when the 
amount of oxygen in a lake or creek 
drops below levels acceptable to support 
life, or when the algae and weed growth 
prohibit fishing, swimming, or boating. 

Health. This value orientation encom- 
passes human life itself. Satisfying 
physiological needs, such as food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, water, disease control, and 
safety, is basic to human survival and a 
healthy life. 

Health also suggests need indicators. Ex- 
tension educators and their publics can 
ask questions about the availability of suf- 
ficient clothing and food; adequate hospi- 
tals, dentists, and physicians; safe use of 
medicine; police and fire protection; 
drug and alcohol abuse; and water and 
sewage disposal systems. Knowledge, at- 
titudes, and the practice of cleanliness 
and hygiene habits, balanced nutrition, 
s- fe drinking water, and housing also are 
indicators of needs, when they differ 
from the desired situation. 
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Political. The political value orientation 
includes democratic ideals and values, 
such as people governing themselves; 
becoming involved; and Jirough the 
decisionmaking process, developing so- 
cial and governmental institutions by 
themselves. 

Political analysis, according to the politi- 
cal value orientation, raises questions 
and elicits observations about neighbor- 
hood organization memberships, voter 
registration rates, links between key com- 
munity groups (such as the PTA and 
parents), the percentage of eligible 
people voting, the openness of the local 
government to the concerns of people, 
priorities on spending of tax dollars, and 
farmers' perceptions of their ability to in- 
fluence laws and policies that affect their 
businesses. 

For example, if all eligible voters should 
register and vote in elections, any 
measurement that shows less than all 
eligible voters suggests a gap and, there- 
fore, a need. If farmers should influence 
political decisions, but do not participate 
in politics, a need exists. If the fanners 
do not have the time or knowledge about 
influencing policy, an obstacle exists that 
could be overcome with education. 

Psychological. The psychological value 
orientation includes how individuals see 
themselves and others. Our culture 
values the dignity and freedom of the 
individual, self-esteem, positive self- 
concept, trust, independence, and con- 
fidence. Individuals live, think, and act 
on the basis of their internal attitudes, 
motivations, and aspirations. The psy- 
chological value orientation points to 
questions, observations, and analyses of 
people's openness to change and self- 
concept, and whether they feel they can 
solve their problems or take advantage of 
opportunities. If, for example, a com- 
munity values equal access to community 
resources, and a survey finds farmers, 
blacks, the elderly, or the poor have less 
access to community resources than 
average citizens, then a need exists. 



Questions and observations in this 
category include levels of aspiration, self- 
concepts, participation levels in volun- 
tary groups and community activities, 
levels of cooperation and conflict in ac- 
tivities, willingness to be responsible, 
self-direction, feelings of openness 
toward others, amount of religious affilia- 
tions, motivations, and people's attitudes 
toward reaches desired goals. 

Social. No one, o** n" u ;ng, exists in a 
vacuum. Thus, social and ecological 
relationships are important in any given 
situation. Yet, adequate relationships and 
affections are highly valued. The amount 
of network patterns and exchanges be- 
tween people, groups, commun-nes, and 
their total environment indicates the ade- 
quateness of interrelationships. 

The social value orientation deals with 
questions, observations, and analyses of 
variables, such as divorce rates, suicide 
rates, voluntary organization member- 
ships, adequacy of all transportation 
modes or of all media, provision of care 
for the needy, accessibility to economic 
services and institutions, psychological 
services, and the level of donations to 
charities and churches. 

Using the Seven Value Orientation 
Categories. How are these seven value 
orientations used to identify needs, 
trends, resources, and obstacles in situa- 
tional analysis? 

Once each of the perspectives is concep- 
tually divided into value orientations, an 
analyzer has seven categories in which 
he or she can continue to ask questions, 
collect data, measure, and observe exist- 
ing behaviors in each of the four perspec- 
tives. 

The categories are used as general prem- 
ises from which more specific criteria 
and standards are derived logically for 
comparing, interpreting, and judging 
data. To illustrate, if the economic well- 
being of all people is valued by the Ex- 
tension economics specialist, the 
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community, and the Cooperative Exten- 
sion System, and blacks and Asians have 
higher unemployment when compared to 
whites, a serious need likely exists, if ac- 
tual conditions are to be in accord with 
the economic values. 

The array of differing value orientations 
shows that people have different value 
systems. For example, an Extension 
wildlife specialist, who clearly values the 
natural environment, could conclude that 
the 20 feet of plums, thistles, ragweed, 
quack grass, and deerbrush along a fence 
row are perfect groundcover for rabbits, 
grouse, and fox, while the Extension 
agronomy specialist might have values 
that are more economic and production 
oriented. The latter could logically con- 
clude that the same weed and brush situa- 
tion is entirely inconsistent with the 
farmer profit motive; is a problem; and, 
therefore, ought to be destroyed. Be- 
cause of such variation in value orienta- 
tions, asking questions and analyzing 
situations accordiug to the differing value 
orientations ensures a situational analysis 
across a broader ? oectrum than if Exten- 
sion educators only ask questions ac- 
cording to their own disciplines, past 
experiences, or what randomly comes to 
mind. 

More specific analytical questions within 
each of the 28 cells formed by the four 
perspectives and seven value orientations 
are suggested (see Figure 3). Using un- 
employment as a sample focus of ana- 
lysis, economic value orientation suggest 
the following questions, data, analysis, 
and interpretation: 

• What do the rural, self-employed, 
bankrupt, or unemployed know about 
available employment or needed job 
skills? If they know less than the em- 
ployed, a learning need might exist. 

• How do the bankrupt or unemployed 
feel about getting jobs? Do they want 
to do anything about it? If their moti- 
vations and feelings are negative, a 
learning need could exist. 



• What are the bankrupt or unemployed 
doing to find jobs? What are em- 
ployers doing? If action is minimal, 
perhaps a learning need exists to 
stimulate activity. 

• Who is helping them? Who is actually 
becoming employed? 

• Who has the influence and power to 
help the bankrupt or unemployed find 
employment? Those who have needs, 
but no influence, and want jobs, might 
need extra help. 

• What resources in the community can 
help them locate training or employ- 
ment opportunities? If money is lack- 
ing to provide training or to build an 
industrial park, a need could exist. 

• What expectations do the bankrupt or 
unemployed have of Extension edu- 
cators or employers who might help 
them meet their training and employ- 
ment needs? 

• What trends in data exist? Is un- 
employment of certain groups in- 
creasing or decreasing relative to the 
desired situation? 

More specific foci, the purposes of 
analysis, the depth of analysis, and the 
specific questions, as illustrated here, 
will affect how many, or to what degree, 
each of the 28 cells in Figure 3 are used. 

The seven value orientations also can be 
used to clarify more specific needs within 
broader problems. For example, assume 
the County Extension agent completed an 
initial survey of county concerns and con- 
ditions from which he or she identified 
water quality in nearby lakes and streams 
as a real need, because current water- 
quality measurements, which show 
oxidation, weeds, sediment, phosphates, 
and trash, do not meet community stand- 
ards. Water quality is a general problem, 
but before it can serve as a focus for a 
major Extension program, it needs fur- 
ther clarification. 
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Perspectives* 



External 



Macro 



Societal 



Micro 



Clientele 



Internal 



Macro 



Extension 
organization 



Micro 



Self 



1. Economic 



2. Education 



3. Environmental 



4. Health 



• 



5. Political 



6. Psychological 



7. Soci 



♦Within each cell, any numbe^ of questions can be asked. For instance, based on 
Loomis* (i960) model, these t; pes of questions are pertinent: 

— Who is doing what...? 

— What do people know about...? 

— How do people feel about...? 

— What are people doing about. ..? 

— Who has power and influence. . .? 

— What resources are available on...? 

— What do people expect on...? 



Figure 3. Matrix model for identifying and collecting data 
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An Extension water-quality specialist can 
look at these water concerns from the 
perspectives offered by each of the seven 
value orientations. Thus the following 
questions could be asked: 

• Economically— What is the cheapest 
possible way to improve water 
quality? Can people afford it? Will a 
disproportionate share of a com- 
munity's resources go to water quality? 

• Educationally—Do people know the 
relevant water laws and how ground- 
water and surface-water quality affect 
other things? Do they care? Do school 
children learn about water quality in 
science classes? Do people know how 
to alleviate related problems? Do they 
have the skills to complete grant ap- 
plication forms to install water runoff 
retention systems around lakes and 
watersheds? Are they ready or com- 
mitted to do this? 

• Environmentally— Are polluted 
streams and lakes displeasing to the 
eye? Are fish being affected? Is the 
i. atural food chain being upset? Are 
farm wastes and fertilizers affecting 
the total aquifer system? Will future 
development cause problems of water 
runoff and pollution? 

• Healthwise— Are the sewage and 
water-treatment facilities up to stand- 
ards? Are coliforms, nitrates, or 
chemicals, such as PCBs, present at 
unacceptable health levels? 

• Politically— What laws, regulations, 
and standards should be revised to en- 
hance water quality? What federal, 
state, and local water assistance 
programs can be initiated? 

• Psychologically— How do people feel 
about chlorinated or fluoridated water 
or municipal water programs? Are 
particular groups against water regula- 
tions that restrict fertilizing, dumping, 
or mistreating water resources? 

• Sociologically— Is water quality con- 
ducive or detrimental to supporting 
recreational and social trends? Would 



people move to the community, if the 
water quality were improved? Are 
people moving out because of water 
problems? Are certain groups organiz- 
ing to solve problems? Will families 
be affected? 

Many more questions could be raised, 
but these examples make it evident that 
various value orientations offer differing 
vantage points from which to design 
questions, make observations, collect 
and analyze data, and inter .et situa- 
tions. The very act of looking at an al- 
ready identified problem from multiple 
reference points is somewhat similar to 
cross-examination in a courtroom. The 
process leads to differing answers aboui 
needs. Identifying and discussing the ex- 
isting contradictions and conflicts helps 
people understand and determine real 
needs and program priorities. 

Wider public involvement and teamwork 
are encouraged. Accepting the existence 
of various value orientations encourages 
Extension educators to involve different 
community groups, each with their 
vested interests and differs* ' cademic 
disciplines, in situational analysis. A 
good analysis illustrates how the same 
situation has the potential to produce dif- 
fering needs, interpretations, and pro- 
gram alternative". Perceived needs 
depend upon the Extension educator's 
original values. 

Deciding priorities is an outcome of 
using value orientations in analysis. 
What might seem to be a narrow, spe- 
cific, or low-priority need, such as 
stream pollution, might actually be a top 
priority need, if it touches several value- 
orientation categories. A need, in that 
case, would affect more than one per- 
son's ic values and thus would have a 
higher priority. 

The seven value orientations, when all 
are used, force us to clarify personal 
values. The Extension water-quality 
specialist will discover just how strongly 
he or she values economics over environ- 
ment or health over economics. Conflict- 
ing answers to questions point out 
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choices that, in turn, help sharpen per- 
sonal values, assumptions, and commit- 
ments. 



Adams County 

At the second staff meeting following the initial discussion of the four per- 
spectives, Ann, the office chairperson, returned with additional ideas on 
how to analyze more completely each of the four perspectives that the 
group decided earlier were too general. She consulted her district director, 
Mary Kirschbaum, who attended a worksnop on situational analysis. At that 
workshop, Mary learned about the need to break down the i. ental barriers 
created by college disciplines and Extension program areas, and how Ex- 
tension needs to create more interdisciplinary systems approaches to 
problems. 

For use as analytical categories in identifying questions, Ann gave Tony 
and Betty a copy of the seven-category system, which is based on the basic 
value orientations generally prevalent, in varying degrees, in people's 
minds. Ann suggested that identifying possible priority agriculture prob- 
lems in Adams County be viewed within the following categories: eco- 
nomic, education, environmental, health, political, psychological, and 
social. 

True to the sensing and nonintuitive personality type, Betty frustrctingly 
said, "I don't understand." Tony said, "I do, but I sure don't see the impor- 
tance or need for all that. Why don't we just look at agriculture?" Ann ex- 
plained: "Agriculture does have all these dimensions. Not to look at all of 
them would leave out some possibly important problems. For instance, if 
stress in farm families was possibly the top problem, economic data would 
not uncover it, even though family stress can be caused by high debt and 
bankruptcy. Nor would the level of water pollution ir farm wells say anything 
about the financial profits of farmers in Magnolia township. Political actions, 
recent and pending, will have a great deal to say about future economics." 

Although not totally convinced, Tony began to see how agriculture prob- 
lems could be viewed from differing points of view, and that solutions are 
interdisciplinary in nature. Betty also began to appreciate the need to look 
at the broader situation. 

Ann went on to explain that using the seven categories could help break 
down the four perspectives discussed at the previous meeting. She illus- 
trated the types of questions to be asked. They all agreed that it was the 
seven values, added to the four perspectives, that gave them a more de- 
tailed framework in which to continue their analysis. Tfwy agreed to read 
the sourcebook Ann had brought, in which value orientations were ex- 
plained, by the next meeting two weeks from Monday. 

They all agreed to try to identify further questions to determine what types 
of categories would be useful in their analysis and to report back at the next 
meeting. 
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Phase 7: Identify the Questions 



In 1957, about the time of Sputnik, many 
people first heard what is now a time- 
worn cliche: "We're increasingly facing 
a knowledge explosion." What the world 
is really facing is a data explosion. Since 
the advent of the computer in the 1940s, 
but particularly since the advances of 
micro chip computers, computer data 
storage is incomprehensible. Govern- 
ment agencies, universities, libraries, 
and other data sources are bulging with 
information, and are seeking new ways 
to store more data, the existence of 
which is known to relatively few per- 
sons. Thus, the question is not how 
humanity can know all there is to know. 
Rather it is (1) determining whether or 
not any relevant data exist, (2) knowing 
how to find the needed data, and (3) 
knowing how to translate data into mean- 
ingful information. 

The total situational analysis model 
focuses on these latter dilemmas, and nci 
on what to do widi the data. In the model 
is a general framework that was de- 
veloped to help sort and screen pertinent 
situations. 

When yon know the question(s) to be 
answered, you will know the answers 
vou need. The answers to questions come 
in the form of data, observations, mea- 
surements, and varied information, both 
qu:Jitative and quantitative. The ques- 
tions) tells you what data are relevant 
and appropriate, and what you are look- 
ing for. The question(s) points the direc- 
tion to the next phase of finding data 
sources (identifying the Extension 
publics), involvement techniques, and 
collecting and summarizing the data. 

Most important, the question(s) is the 
connecting link between your thoughts, 
organized by the seven value orientations 
and four perspectives, and the answers. 
Within th^ 28-cell matrix in Figure 3 lie 
the answers to the questions and, thus, 
the eventual basic relevance of the data. 



For example, if total situational analysis 
focuses on determining future Extension 
program priorities in a county, then, cer- 
tainly, how each of the four perspectives 
perceives the identified needs and prob- 
lems is crucial. Therefore, it is important 
to know how each of the f our persp^ 
tives sees the situatior n the stand- 
point of the seven valuv >rientations. But 
within each of the 28 cells, what are the 
critical and specific questions that need 
answers? Working only within the eco- 
nomic sphere, the Extension organi- 
zation, having economic revitalization as 
its nunber-one priority, would want to 
know the answer to the questions: How 
big is the program's likely economic im- 
pact in terms of (1) the number of people 
in different occupations, (2) how they in- 
vest their incomes, (3) level of unemploy- 
ment in those occupations, (4) the value 
of products produced in those occu- 
pations, and (5) the trends of businesses? 

Having data to show how different busi- 
nesses and occupations compare, these 
va r iables answer the question and thus 
the data are pertinent. If the answers to 
the questions show the relative mag- 
nitude or importance of the businesses, 
then further economic questions could be 
asked, such as: Which of the businesses 
needs educational assistance the most? 

Further illustrations (see Phase 6) show 
that questions differ in social, political, 
and environmental orientations. Anal- 
ysis can continue within the economic 
value orientation, but the Extension 
educator could ask social, political, or 
environment-related questions such as: 
(1) In which businesses are mo r e people 
unemployed? (2) For what business 
education programs would more political 
support be possible? (3) Which busi- 
nesses cause pollution problems in the 
local streams and lakes? 

In conclusion, Phase 7 will be complete 
when the leadei(s) of the situational 
analysis has identified the critical analyti- 
cal questions to be asked of the situation. 
Raised from the vantage pom* of the four 
perspectives and seven value orientation 
categories, these questions are further 
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guides to needed data sources, and to 
which groups to involve. That is spoken 
to in Phase 8. 



Because of the dynamic nature of 
analyses, all questions are not likely to be 
identified at this time. As answers to 
questions and new data are collected, as 



Adams County 

Between the second and third staff meetings on situational analysis, Tony 
contacted three Extension agricultural specialists and asked their opinions 
on which questions to ask. One of the Extension specialists was a conserva- 
tion and environmental specialist. The second was a crops specialist, and the 
third was a state farm management specialist. Based on their suggestions 
and his own livestock experience, Tony came up with 1 0 questions, which he 
read to the other agents. 

Ann interjected, "With the exception of some, aren't these primarily eco- 
nomic production questions?" Betty said "Yes." Tony said, "Well, yes, 
maybe they are, but isn't that the purpose?" 

At that point, Betty offered 10 other questions \\ ♦ she had been thinking 
about. 

Ann said, "That's a good list. In fact, it sure adds to the good list that Tony 
began. Let me add a few that I've thought about," with which she began to 
read. 

After the eight questions on Ann's list, Tony interjectad, "Boy, that's sure a lot 
of questions but not all of them relate to our main questions on agriculture. I 
wonder if we can get the answers to all O) them?" 

Ann replied, "These are quite a few questions, and yes, not all relate directly 
to agriculture. Perhaps we don't even have all of them yet. Let's put these that 
we have in the seven categories that we talked about last time; see whether 
or not we have all of the categories covered; and identify which of the ques- 
tions are not related to our focus." The resulting list, by category, was the fol- 
lowing: 

Economic 

1 . What different crop acreages are grown in Adams County? 

2. How many different livestock types are raised and sold? 

3. What volumes and values of agricultural products are sold? 

4. Are these agricultural sales going up or down? 

5. What agricultural problems do the banks and credit agencies believe need 
the most help? 

6. How many businesses have started and failed in Adams County during the 
past five years? 

7. Whai ar<* the motel and hotel occupancy rate trends in Adams County? 
(Nonrelated) 



continued 
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8. What are the consumer and household purchasing patterns? 
Education 

1 . On what problems are farmers asking for the most help? 
Environmental 

1 . How are the water and soil conservation practices applied? 

2. What are the current phosphate and oxidation levels in the lakes? 

3. What soil and water conservation practices are being applied and at what 
rates in Adams County? 

4. How many farm wells have been tested recently, and what are the bac- 
teria and nitrate levels? 

5. What are the current animal manure spreading practices on farms in 
Adams County? 

6. What chemicals are being sold for control of beef and corn pests and 
parasites? 

7. What current calibration and pesticide safety practices are used by com- 
mercial and farm applicators? 

Health 

(None) 

Psychological 

(None) 

Political 

1 . What do the other government officials believe are the most serious 
problems? 

2. What do government officials know about state solid waste, recycling, 
and disposal laws? How many city municipalities have a recycling or- 
dinance? 

3. How are the municipalities allocating funds to different groups, such as 
the police, fire, highways, welfare, libraries, senior citizens, educators, 
business developers, and others? What are the budget allocation trends? 

Social 

1 . What were the marriage, divorce, and birth rates in Adams County over 
the past five years? 

2. How much television do families and children watch? Which programs? 
(Nonrelated) 

3. How much time and money do farm families spend on recreation? 

4. What roles do children play in the total farming enterprise? 

5. How many farm children in Adams County, who are eligible, belong to 
4-H in comparison to other counties? 

continued 
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6. How many farm families have a will or estate plan, or up-to-date, ac- 
curate farm management records? 

7. Are farm families currently socializing more or less with their neighbors 
or people in cities and villages? 

As the three looked at Ann's list, it became apparent that the education, 
health, and psychological categories were not being examined as thor- 
oughly as possible. They reflected on this and concluded that, for their pur- 
poses, they had all the questions that they considered to be important at 
this point, and that only two of the questions on the list did not seem to be 
relevant to their focus. 



measurements and observations are 
made, and as new conclusions are 
reached, farther questions will evolve, 
particularly if the results of the analysis 
have far-reaching implications. Do not 
overanalyze and raise farther questions if 
the main focus is satisfied and practical 
decisions are possible. 

Phase 8: Identify the Extension 
Publics 



Identifying the Extension publics also 
could be referred to as identifying the 
sources of answers to the questions 
raised in Phase 7. Sources of answers are 
infinite. Therefore, knowing the specific 
questions being asked helps in finding the 
answers. A situational analyzer can ap- 
proach and involve the following publics 
as possible sources of answers. 

—National and state government agen- 
cies or departments for: 

• Specialist and leadership opinions; 

• Existing numerical data on agricul- 
tural acreages and production, fer- 
tilizer and pesticide use, birth and 
death rates, immigration, migration, 
housing conditions, unemployment, 
gross sales, census, new businesses, 
forestry, fish populations, tourism, 
geological and soil resources, water 
pollution and quality, and conserva- 
tion measures; 



• Current programs and services 
provided; 

• Laws and policy statements that guide 
these agencies or departments; 

• National Agriculture Reporting Ser- 
vice (NARS), Educational Reporting 
Information Clearinghouse (ERIC), 
Cooperative Reporting Information 
Service (CRIS) study reports on the 
foregoing examples; and 

• Memoranda of understanding on 
relationships, procedures, and access 
to data. 

—Extension and university departments 
for (1) specialists' conclusions; (2) re- 
search reports and artides; (3) program 
reports on similar situations; (4) survey 
data; (5) analyses of past situations; (6) 
assistance and reference on ad 'itional, 
specific data and answer sources; and (7) 
interpretation of laws, history, and policy. 

—Private and business association 
groups for(l) sales data, (2) opinions, 
(3) trends, and (4) Chamber of Com- 
merce data. 

—Local government officials and k* v 
sion leaders for (1) assessment and 
records; (2) real estate sales; (3) roat» <*y 
and transportation needs, plans, and 
studies; (4) waste-disposal trends; (5) 
water rights; (6) crime and social 
problems; (7) building codes; (8) land- 
use planning and zoning; (9) school 
populations; (10) library services; 
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(11) utility needs and trends; (12) am- 
bulance needs and use recDrds; (13) dis- 
ease and health trends; ( 14) lawsuits and 
court records; and (15) museum and park 
usage. 

—General community populations and 
specific target clientele for (1) values, 
aspirations, optimism, and long term 
dreams foi the future; (2) immediate 
farming needs and concerns; (3) 
knowledge about water problems; (4) 
record-keeping skills; (5) perceived 
ability to be self-directed; (6) attitudes 
toward parenting; (7) income levels; (8) 
ages; (9) marital status; (10) business or 
occupations; and (1 1) applications of 
ideas from past Extension programs. 

—Popular media, such as TV, news- 
papers, radios, and magazines, for data 
on (1) current issues and attitudes, (2) 
trend data on the stock market, (3) local 
social news, (4) school activities and 
programs, (5) news analyses, and (6) 
local events and meetings. 

As these sources of data indicate, the list 
is almost endless. The infinite nature of 
the data sources reinforces the need to 
know what you are looking for; i.e. , 
what analytical question needs to be 
answered. These lists also reinforce the 
fact that much data already exist, perhaps 
unorganized or irrelevant to Extension's 
analyses, or organized by someone else's 
questions or issues. It suggests Fxtension 
educators should not start looking for 
data or deciding what publics to involve 
until they have their question(s) identi- 
fied. 

Once Extension educators have identified 
existing data relevant to their question(s), 
they need to interpret them with their 
clientele. 

Inevitably, all needed data existing in 
computers, books, reports, or bureaus 
will not be found. Thus, consider solicit- 
ing new, original information from Ex- 
tension publics. 



Phase 8 is complete when the publics for 
whom the data are obtained are identi- 
fied, along with other sources of answers 
to the key analytical questions. 
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Adams County 




Once the three agents decided on the key questions to ask within each of the seven value orienta- 
tions, they moved to the next step of identifying the group, agency office, or persons they would have 
to question. Their worksheet began to expand. They began to place names of groups, offices, or 
people after each of the questions, and to make plans for when and how they were going to obtain the 
answers or data to the questions. Their worksheet began to look like the following: 


Questions 

Economic 


Sources of data 


1 . What different crop acreages are grown in Adams County? 


State Department of Agriculture 


2. How many different types of livestock are raised and sold? 


State Department of Agriculture 


3. What volumes and values of agricultural products are sold? 


State Department of Agriculture 


4. Are these agricultural sales going up or down? 


State Department of Agriculture 


5. What agricultural problems do the banks and credit 
agoncies believe need the most help? 


Banks and credit agencies 


6. How many businesses have started up and failed in 
Adams County during the past five years? 


Chambers of Commerce 


7. What are the consumer and household purchasing 
patterns? 


Chambers nf Commerre 
retail stores 


Education 




1 . On what problems are farmers asking for the most help? 




Environmental 




1 . How are the water and soil conservation practices 
applied? 


Adams Coup y Soil Conservation 
Service 


2. What are the current phosphate and oxidation levels 
in the lakes? 


State Department of Natural 
Resources 


3. What soil and water conservation practices are being 
applied and at what rates in Adams County? 


Adams County Soil Conservation 
Service and farmers 


4. How many farm wells have been tested recently, and 
what are the bacteria and nitrate levels? 


State Health Department 


5. What are the current animal manure spreading practices 
on farms in Adams County? 


Farmers 


6. What chemicals are being sold for control of beef and 
corn pests and parasites? 


Agribusiness dealers 


7. What current calibration and pesticide safety practices 
are used by commercial and farm applicators? 


Farmers and agribusiness dealers 


4!) 
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Phase 9: Decide on Involvement 
Techniques 



This situational analysis model involves 
the publics. Boyle (1981) discusses in- 
volving Extension clients and commu- 
nities in analysis. Boone (1985) states 
that Extension educators must develop 
linkage with their publics. Ways to in- 
volve the publics or establish linkage 
with them depend upon the purposes of 
the situational analysis and the specific 
questions being asked. 

Involvement in situational analysis is 
defined here as including Extension s 
publics in the situational analysis process 
by creating experiences in which they be- 
come, socially and psychologically, a 
part of that process, not just physically 
present. Publics are expected to col- 
laborate actively in further analyzing the 
four perspectives and seven value orienta- 
tionr hin the context of their per- 
sonality styles. 

Involving lay leaders, youth, university 
staff, professionals, volunteers, farmers, 
agribusiness representatives, watershed 
boards, the elderly, the media, and 
government officials in situational 
analysis results in a broad physical 
spectrum of degrees, attitudes, and tech- 
niques. When you gather a small group 
of farmers together in a room, that is in- 
volvement. However, when they discuss 
their cash flow, record keeping, invest- 
ments, income, and debt/asset ratios, and 
express their current frustrations, needs, 
dreams, and future plans, that is social 
involvement. If that hypothetical group 
of heavily indebted farmers, through ac- 
tive discussion and analysis led by Exten- 
sion educators, internalizes certain 
program alternatives, they could, in *urn, 
act together to promote adoption of par- 
ticular program plans. 

Taking active roles in identifying prob- 
lems and causes, and relating them to 
their own needs, lead publics not only to 
physical and social involvement but also 
p. ^etiological involvement. This deeper 
psychological involvement and commit- 
ment can be a key goal for any situational 



analysis. The commitment leads people 
to public and political support of Exten- 
sion. The commitment itself becomes a 
resource for programs. Involving Exten- 
sion publics is a process that rests on 
several key principles: 

1. All people are always involved, if only 
indirectly, in ever}' program situation. At 
the very least, their lives are a part of the 
situation. The challenge is not getting 
them involved, but getting them involved 
for Extension's purposes. 

2. An Extension educator's responsibility 
to involve others has specific program 
and leadership aspects, such as getting 
people involved for Extension program 
development purposes. 

3. All efforts at public involvement must 
be open, honest, and nonmanipulative. 
Effective involvement that leads to true 
expressions of need, trust, and support 
cannot be attained through other ap- 
proaches. 

4. Neither ethics n^r democracy requires 
that all citizens be directly involved, all 
of the time, in every aspect of situational 
analysis. Rather, the aim is to involve the 
publics for specific purposes so that 
people have impact on decisions that af- 
fect them. 

5. Having the publics make all the 
program decisions does not guarantee 
democracy. Total citizen control could 
mean involving the wrong publics. 

6. Involving people from the four situa- 
tional analysis perspectives helps to iden- 
tify needs and resources, as well as to 
generate support, learning, and knowl- 
edge of constraints. Keeping these 
general purposes in mind when planning 
involvement strategies ensures that the 
process stays "on track." 

7. Full psychological involvement and 
commitment of publics in situational 
analysis allow various values and criteria 
for data interpretation to be discussed 
openly and in nonthreatening ways. They 
also support optimum use of varying per- 

^ sonality otyles. 
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Within the foregoing principles, many 
proven techniques can be used to involve 
the publics. From the following list, 
Extension educators can select the most 
appropriate technique(s) for the four per- 
spectives, clientele, community, county, 
or program stage being analyzed . All 
will involve the publics, at least physical- 
ly. Not all will be successful in building 
psychological commitment. 

Surveys. Surveys conducted through 
mail questionnaires, personal interviews, 
or telephone interviews have been used 
effectively f jr years by Extension edu- 
cators to involve publics and collect data 
on their needs, values, interests, knowl- 
edge, actions, skills, changes, and 
benefits due to Extension. The key to ef- 
fective use of surveys is to use them 
within your focus, questions, and situa- 
tional analysis purposes, as decided in 
Phases 1 through 8. 

Surveys have been used effectively to 
gather data on variables in each of the 
seven value orientations for the Exten- 
sion organization; state, community, or 
county situations; and specific clientele. 
Surveys can be used to gather data about 
general concerns, resources, and ob- 
stacles. Because one can collect both per- 
ceptions and facts, surveys are a means 
by which the publics can be involved 
psychologically and linked to the situa- 
tional analysis process. 

Communicate clearly with the publics. 
Keep surveys simple and short. In an ad- 
vance letter and cover letter, explain the 
purpose of the survey and the intended 
use of survey data. Call or write those 
who have been mailed a questionnaire, 
but have not acknowledged its receipt, to 
reinforce the importance of :etuming the 
survey fom. 

Group Meetings of Community/Clien- 
tele Representatives. Many group tech- 
niques can be used to solicit clientele 
needs, knowledge, attitude and skill 
levels, program goals, and action pref 
erences. Open meetings can be held 
within existing, small organized groups 



or neighborhoods, or they can involve 
representatives from entire communities, 
counties, regions, or states. Open meet- 
ings can range in size from very small to 
very large, and can include clientele rep- 
resentatives, community leaders, and 
other Extension educators. 

When people are invited to such meet- 
ings, let them know in advance the pur- 
pose of the meeting. Sensitivity to the 
personality types of persons involved, ap- 
preciation of their diversity, and skill in 
group work will help Extension select the 
most appropriate education technique. 
Four such education techniques are: 

Creative brainstorming: Osbom (1979) 
elab 'rated on this technique in the 1950s, 
and hiany Extension professionals have 
used it since. The process encourages 
openness and creativity by withholding 
critical judgments of the ideas generated. 
As an open process, anyone within the 
group can, at any time, suggest an idea 
without it being immediately judged or 
rejected by others in the group. Judg- 
ments are postponed until all ideas have 
been generated, analyzed, and inter- 
preted by the group. 

Nominal group technique: This tech- 
nique was develooed in the 1970s by 
Delbecq et al. (1975) and has since been 
widely successful. As an alternative to 
brainstorming, meeting participants are 
organized into small buzz groups of six 
to eight persons each. Each individual is 
asked to record, on cards and in the 
presence of others, his or her answers to 
critical questions posed to the group. An 
example question is: What are the most 
pressing concerns in the farming com- 
munity? Still within the small group, in- 
dividuals then share their concerns, one 
at a time, in round- robin fashion with 
others in their group w .itil all responses 
have been heard and recorded. The small 
group reports its list and analysis to the 
total group. The total group then ana- 
lyzes, clarifies, and finally votes on 
which of the concerns are of highest 
priority for Extension programs. This 
technique brings about consensus on 
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needs and generates psychological sup- 
port for programs even from introverted 
individuals. 

Group interviews: This method, used in 
marketing research, recently has been 
adapted for Extension by Long (1983), 
Krueger and Mueller (1986), and others. 
A series of critical questions is presented 
to people meeting as a group. The result- 
ing open, qualitative responses and dis- 
cussions provide insight about values, 
perceptions, needs, resources, and con- 
straints. The participants then are in- 
volved in analyzing and interpreting, 
once they have offered their individual 
answers. 

Formal hearings: This method is often 
used by governmental departments and 
agencies. Extension educators could 
easily call a group of watershed land- 
owners, 4-H leaders, small farmers, 
tourist services, and homemakers 
together to carry out a variety of func- 
tions; i.e., (1) make presentations on al- 
ternative needs; (2) state future 
Extension program priorities; (3) 
describe how the situation in the county 
or in Extension has been analyzed; (4) in- 
vite participants to offer their reactions, 
agreements, or disagreements to 
Extension's analysis; and (5) invite the 
publics to present their own observa- 
tions, analyses, and interpretations. 

Patton (1978) observes that the "act- 
react-adapt" process is used successfully 
by evaluators and situational analysts. 
Within the setting of formal hearings, it 
would be simple to apply thes*: repetitive 
steps: (1) propose analyse , actions, or 
initiatives; (2) listen to the publics' reac- 
tions; and (3) adapt and revise the 
analysis, interpretations, and proposed 
priorities. More observations, needs, 
resources, knowledge, values 5 and at- 
titudes will be generated by a set of 
proposals for consideration than by going 
to a meeting with no set plans. 

Advisory Councils, Task Forces, and 
Committees. Extension has a tradition 
of working through selected, appointed, 
or elected groups, such as County Exten- 



sion committees, county and state ad- 
visory councils, and others who can 
provide continuing observations on 
needs, resources, and constraints in situa- 
tions. Examples are: 

Advisory councils: Cole and Cole (1983) 
write about the use of advisory councils 
and reiterate a key point about successful 
involvement— the educator must know 
the purpose for involving advisory 
councils, and must design involvement 
experiences accordingly. Extension 
educators should determine whether the 
specific purposes are to identify needs, to 
identify constraints, to generate re- 
sources, or to learn— all purposes that 
can be served through situational 
analysis. 

The authors also warn that no single 
council can serve all levels of Extension 
or program areas. Extension educators 
have to organize advisory councils 
around the focus of the situation beinp 
analyzed. To understand the concept ot 
advisory councils and to use them effec- 
tively, consider (1) group dynamics and 
(2) program components, both of which 
include needs assessment and goal set- 
ting. [Note: See Module 5: Working 
With Groups and Organizations for a 
complete discussion of group structures, 
concepts, and how to work with groups, 
such as advisory councils.] 

Ad hoc task forces: These task forces 
can be appointed and then dissolved upon 
completion of the situational analysis. 
This approach might mean getting a 
group of five to six of the most expert or 
representative persons within a com- 
munity to analyze a need, issue, or con- 
cern, and to report their conclusions to 
some other ongoing group for further ac- 
tion. 

Advocacy planning: On any particular 
issue, such as drug abuse, downtown 
revitalization, transportation, solid waste 
disposal, or water quality, many different 
solutions, strategies, and educational 
techniques might exist. One technique 
for selecting a suitable approach might 
be to appoint a task force to study and 
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analyze a situation. The same process 
could be carried out by study groups with 
environmental, health, or other value 
orientations. Each group's conclusions 
would comprise advocacy positions to be 
presented at a public forum. Advocacy 
planning could generate further interac- 
tion, analysis, and interpretation to 
develop future Extension program plans. 

Existing Data. A tremendous amount of 
data, including unobtrusive measures 
(those that occur naturally without any 
possible effect of the measurer), U.S. 
census data, agricultural production data, 
health fields data, and geological sur- 
veys, already are available within any of 
the four perspectives and the seven value 
orientations. The following list illustrates 
more specifically the variety and scope 
of existing data. 

• The fertilizer sales at local dealers 
(type, grade, trends, form). 

• The number of wills written in the 
community in the past year. 

• Amount of life insurance purchased 
recently. 

• Changes in traffic patterns . 

• New business in the city. 

• Records of phone calls to the Exten- 
sion office. 

• Amount of newspaper column inches 
given to juvenile delinquency (trends, 
type, location). 

• Accident patterns (homes, farms, 
roads, bicycles, poisons). 

• Requests for assistance records in the 
Extension office., 

• Number of bulletins distributed by Ex- 
tension (topics, trends). 

• Extension plan of work data sum- 
maries (personal, other agents, 
specialists, county, by program). 



• 4-H enrollment records (demographic 
characteristics, trends). 

• Homemaker Club membership. 

• Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
(DHIA) records. 

• Birth notices and marriage license ap- 
plications. 

• New housing projects and new houses . 

• Sales of natural and manmade fabrics. 

• Incidents of consumer fraud in papers 
and the courts. 

• Agenda topics at village, town, city, 
and county board meetings. 

• Sugar and meat pric* r 

These data, if related to u*c iocus, can be 
collected, prepared, and analyzed accord- 
ing to the analyzer's purposes and ques- 
tions. To the extent these tangible and 
unobtrusive data accurately reflect 
Extension's publics and are related to 
analysis foci, the publics are being in- 
directly involved. 

However, these existing data only 
generally fit current situations. How do 
Extension educators know if they are 
relevant to the current analysis? Whether 
or not these data are relevant depends on 
whether or not the existing data have in- 
ternal and external validity. Good re- 
searchers ensure that the data represent 
the situations that they are studying. 
However, if data were useful only for the 
particular situation studied, there would 
be no broader societal value or practical 
use foi iliem. Thus, researchers also 
strive for external validity; that is, value 
or wider application than just for the par- 
ticular sample or case situation they 
studied. Extension educators who are 
conducting situational analysis are chal- 
lenged to search for data that have exter- 
nal validity, or fit the situations that they 
are analyzing. How do they do this? 
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Katzer et al. (1982, pp. 144-145) say: 

Researchers seldom study anything of in- 
terest to you None of these [re- 
search] situations make clear whether the 
results apply to you. And, in principle, 
that v.iii always be the case. Because no 
two situations are ever exactly the same, 
how can you determine if the findings of 
a study generalize to your situation? . . . 
[One must begin by taking] a closer look 
at how "your situation" differs from the 
ones reported in the journals. Certainly 
the people are different, but so also are 
the times, the environments, and the in- 
itiators. 

Thus, the challenge in using existing data 
is to know whether or not the data are 
from a representative sample. Extension 
educators need to know the focus, dimen- 
sions, variables emphasized, and the in- 
struments used to gather the data in the 
previous data collections. They need to 
know which of these previously mea- 
sured variables are of importance to them 
in the current situation. Katzer et al. 
(1982, pp. 145-146) advise that: 

In liese cases, you need to pause and 
take stock of your situation. . . . The key 
to generality is eliminating or discount- 
ing all potentially important differences 
between the situation described in the re- 
search report and the situation the results 
are to be applied to. If the differences be- 
tween the research situation and your 
situation are minor and do not affect the 
findings, then it is reasonable to general- 
ize across these differences. In other 
words, the research situation and your 
situation must be alike in all essential 
ways. But what differences are impor- 
tant and what ways are essential? . . . 
Most of the time, the situation is not 
clear-cut because it isn't obvious which 
differences matter and which are 
irrelevant to generality. In these cases, 
you need to judge the adequacy of the 
evidence or the arguments offered by the 
researcher's data. 

Extension educators need to look further 
at the nature of the people in the sample, 
and they need to know whether the ran- 
dom sample or case study was appro- 
priate or proper. Basic questions to >k 
are: 

• Are the results factually accurate? 
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• What are the dimensions over which a 
person needs to generalize the find- 
ings? 

• Did anything happen to the people 
during the study or collection of these 
other data that made them less repre- 
sentative? 

• Are the significance or statistical 
reports reliable and valid? 

Using existing data as indirect involve- 
ment can be effective in identifying con- 
straints, needs, and resources, but is not 
sufficient to build the publics' psycho- 
logical commitment, support, and under- 
standing of Extension programs. That 
requires face-*.^-face interaction. 

Newspapers, radio programs, TV 
programs, notice board postings, and the 
like are sources of good clues to help 
identify needs, resources, and obstacles 
to change. One way to ensure systematic 
use of these data sources is to keep a log 
in which you note various indicators of 
needs, resources, and constraints, as they 
are seen or heard. Content analysis of 
these logs can sort the observations by 
type and frequency. Through this 
process, major themes will emerge. Al- 
though content analysis as a technique 
has been developed to a very sophisti- 
cated level by journalism researchers, 
Extension educators can add to the prac- 
ticality and efficiency "situational 
analysis by simply settiu^ up conceptual 
categories of relevant variables and 
counting the frequency of observations 
for a month or a year. Once analyzed, 
these data can be reported back to group 
meetings, community leader meetings, 
and advisory councils to obtain the 
publics' farther analyses, interpretations, 
and approval. 

Ombudsman. This concept and practice 
originated in Scandinavian countries. At 
its own expense, an institution employs 
people whe live within communities and 
are responsive to .ae clientele in those 
communities, rather than to the Exten- 
sion organization that employs thern. 
These ombudsmen are partici uit ob- 
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servers. They observe, keep logs, ana- 
lyze, interpret, and report back to Exten- 
sion on behalf of the clientele in county 
and community social systems. 

Many variations on the techniques that 
involve Extensions 's publics as indi- 
viduals, small groups, and larger groups 
are available. All can help the publics 
identify their values, concerns, beliefs, 
and available resou:-es. A few specific 
examples c erve to illustrate how to 
generate real, interacting, and useful ex- 
periences within meetings and social set- 
tings: 

Give people maps of their geographic 
area. On the maps, have them identify 
their concerns about their community 
and county. Participants can explain their 
concerns to others and be given data per- 
tinent to know ing and analyzing the fall 
community situation (Boone, 1985). 

Carry out a force-field analysis. For ex- 
ample, a group leader might state that 20 
percent of youth aged 14 to 20 years 
abuse alcohol and drugs. Buzz groups at 
the meeting would then identify, within 
each of the value orientations, the factors 
that encourage or discourage that drug- 
abuse level. Showing these arrows on a 
flip chart or chalkboard gives a picture jf 
what factors are positively reinforcing 
behavior, what factors are negatively 
reinforcing it, and what needs to be 
changed for constructive and easy solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Share visuals. Take snapshots, slides, or 
videotapes of environmental resources 
and concerns. These visuals can be 
shown at meetings of public leaders or 
clientele representatives to stimulate dis- 
cussion. Again, these pictures could be 
analyzed to answer the questions: (1) 
Why do the conditions exist? (2) Are 
they representative? (3) Are they serious 
problems? (4) What can be done? and (5) 
What has to be done first to solve the 
problems? 

Conduct an iceberg analysis. Most com- 
munity, county, or individual needs are 
like the proverbial iceberg. The surface 



is only a small part of the major prob- 
lems. It becomes the task of an Extension 
educator to guide leaders, clientele, and 
others from looking at what is visible to 
considering underlying factors, allowing 
the iceberg to "melt" as the problem is 
analyzed, and bringing more of the major 
problems to the surface (Connors, 1966). 

Elicit public self-reports and testimony. 
This approach requires that individuals 
be willing to express publicly their 
problems and dreams— an alar.uing 
prospect for many. But panels of ferni 
families recently have found this id be an 
effective technique for public involve- 
ment, while at the same time giving emo- 
tional support to others who are facing 
the same problems. 

People need to be socially and psycho- 
logically involved in the process of 
analyzing situations, not just physically 
present. The foregoing brief list illus- 
trates a few ways of encouraging active 
involvement. The list could be con- 
siderably longer if the various examples 
of how Extension has successfully 
brought about involvement in the past 
were included. The situational analysis 
model proposed in this Module is ex- 
periential in nature. Unless specific tech- 
niques and appioaches arc used to 
involve the publics in the mutual act of 
questioning, observing, measuring, 
analyzing, and interpreting the four 
perspectives and value orientations, the 
model is not being applied, and situa- 
tional analysis will not achieve its pur- 
poses. 
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Adams County 

After considering the many questions to which they wantec! answers, the three agents met and 
decided to use a combination of involvement techniques for collecting data. Tony was familiar with 
the existing state agricultural census data and the existing data in the Agricultural Stabilization and 
the Conservation Service and Soil Conservation Service offices in the county. He believedthat data 
from those offices and reports would answer the questions about how important various com- 
modities were in the county, and whether or not problems existed with the prr 'ction and market- 
ing trends in those areas. (Given Tony's training, experiences, and sensing and introvert 
personality tendencies, these inclinations were not a surprise.) 


Ann and Betty, however, although recognizing the importance of existing data in such areas as es- 
tates and wills, marriage and family trends, and use-participation trends, decided that it was nece c 
sary to involve many more people in the situational analysis. This meant gathering new and 
important answers to some of the questions. More important, it meant that, because of their ex- 
travert tendencies, they desired to involve others and, by so doing, build support for Extension 
program aecisions. i ney ooin Ten a ranoom sample survey ot aouns ano youtn in tne county was im- 
portant to determine what people know about community problems and what they are doing, if any- 
thing, to solve them. They also agreed to organize a communitywide meeting to share the survey 
results. As a group, the three agents decided at this point to contact the County Extension commit- 
tee and present more of their specific situational analysis plan. At the next County Extensioncom- 
mittee meeting, Ann presented the following actions and time schedule. 


Activity 


Timeline Leadership 
(months) responsibility 


•Collect existing data from within the county, at the state university, and 

frfim <?tatfl fJflnflrtmflnt rflnortQ rplativp tn thp mipctinnc hninn aclrpH 


2 Tony 


•Conduct a survey of 500 adult (18 and over) Aoams Count*' citizens 
[See Appendix 1— Adams County Citizen Survey]; conduct a survey of 
300 Adams County farmers [See Appendix 2— Adams County Farmer 
Survey], stratified according to the different farm types, regarding their 
current knowledge and practices in farming; and conduct a survey of 
50 agricultural business leaders within Adams County on their views 
about agricultural problems. 


4 Betty 


•Conduct five community meeting i different parts of the county, with 
one of them in Mason. These meetings will provide: 


6 Ann 


—Graphs and charts about using current, existing data. 




—Maps and photographs of various resources, problems, and events 
within Ada.ns County. 




—Presentation of survey 'ts. 




—Use the nominal groups technique to determine what the people at 
the meetings feel the future agricultural priorities are, based on the 
presentations. 




— Force-field analysis of top priority issues. 




[See schedule for Adams County Community Analysis Meetings] 




•Summary by agents working with state sociologists, economists, and 
evaluation specialists on drafting a report, including an executive 
summary on the top priorities for agricultural programs in Adams 
County for the next 5-i0 years. 


9 Ann, Tony, 
and Betty 
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Adams County 
Community Analysis Meetings 



First Session (Evening) 

7:00 p.m. Welcome and Introductions— Ann Patterson 

7:15 p.m. Overall Purpose— County Board Chairperson 

7:b0 p.m. General Meeting Goals and Agenda— Ann Patterson 

7:45 p.m. Background Data Presentation— Tony Oleson 

9:30 p.m. Adjourn— Coffee and cookies 

Second Session (Daytime) 

9:00 a.m. Coffee and rolls 

9:15 a.m. Welcome and Review— Ann Patterson 

— General Process 

— Session 1 

— Session 2 

9:30 a.m. Survey Results— Betty Skog 

9:45 a.m. Nominal Group Technique (NGT) Frocess [Break into 3 to 6 small groups 
(with leaders)] 

Question: What do you believe are the most important concerns facing 
people in our community? 

1. Silent individual responses 

2. Round-robin group sharing 

3. Discussion and clarification 

4. Preliminary group vote 

5. Discussion of vote 

6. Final small group vote 

12:00 noon LUNCH 

1 :00 p.m. Presentation of Small Group Results Followed by 
Large Group Vo.e 

2:00 p.m. Force-Field (FF) Analysis of (3 to 6) Major Concerns— Ann Patterson 
3:00 p.m. Reports of Force-Field Analysis 
4:00 p.m. Meeting Summary 
4:30 p.m. Adjourn 

[Materials sent in advance of meetings and group leadership identified to facilitate tight 
schedule.] 



The County Extension committee said that the plan was too ambitious. The Exten? nn 
agents, with their district supervisor, Mary, suggested that this was a once-in-a-decade 
analysis, and all of these efforts were needed for a complete analysis. They said it would pay 
off in the long run by creating higher priority programs that are well-supported and under- 
stood by the publics. Despite some initial reluctance by several of the committee members, 
the plan was approved. The committee chairperson was enthusiastic about the plan. After 
discussion, the entire committee eventually became supportive of the plan. 

J — ■ 
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Phase 10: Collect and 
Summarize the Data 



Data? Information? Statistics? Measure- 
ments? What are they? What role do they 
play in situational analysis? As already 
stated, one existing, false myth is that 
situational analysis equals measurement 
or data collection. It is useful at this 
point, therefore, to digress and provide 
more specific definitions and under- 
standing of these concepts. 

Data are abstractions. They are purpose- 
less facts and figures (narrative or 
numerical), or empirical observations as- 
sumed to be real, and are not usually 
open to argument. Measurement is the 
piocess of collecting data. When people 
m°asure, they determine the quality and 
quantity of certain constructs and vari- 
ables in accordance with rules, defini- 
tions, and scales. 

Data become evidence when related to 
the situational focus, purpose, key ques- 
tions, specific criteria, and, eventually, 
specific decisions. Thus, all data or facts 
are not necessarily evidence, but many 
existing data collected for other purposes 
are potential evidence, if Extension 
educators search and obtain data that fit 
the purposes of the analysis. 

Empirical evidence (data for current pur- 
poses) is thus the medium of proof, when 
used logically, relative to specified 
values and criteria. By design, measure- 
ments that result in data are only samples 
of assessed and recorded situations. 
Regardless of type, quality, or source, 
data do not tell the whole story or con- 
text. Even surveys and questionnaires 
that are constructed to measure specific, 
purposeful variables, intentionally omit 
much of the program situation. The total 
picture and the real-life relationships are 
left out of data measurements and collec- 
tions. For instance, knowing the number 
of persons in a family does not complete- 
ly describe a family, nor would knowing 
how many children are in the family com- 
plete the picture. Of course, analyzers 
can collect more data to fill in these gaps. 
The more data gathered to complete the 



picture, the closer one gets to the real 
situation, which negates the efficiency of 
taking measurements to represent the 
situation. The question, then, is one of 
satisfying (Simon. 1957). How large 
does the sampling of the situation need to 
be to allow practical measurements and 
avoid pointless measurements? 

Although perhaps obvious, Phase 10 con- 
sists of using the decisions, materials, 
and plans prepared in Phases 1 through 
9. Phase 10 is a critical step that needs to 
be raited explicitly, because, if decisions 
and plans resulting from Phases 1 
through 9 are not implemented or used, 
the previous work has no practical im- 
plications. Also important are the ways 
ongoing observations and existing daia 
are treated. Without relating all statistics, 
materials, reports, and other documents 
to their purposes, questions, and criteria, 
analyzers will not find them u:.?fiil 

Once the data, in whatever form and 
from various sources, are collected, 
several subtasks convert them into 
evidence; i.e., relate them to the purpose 
of the analysis. Collected data need to be 
coded, summarized, statistically 
analyzed, and portrayed in ways that 
others will understand better, relative to 
the key analytical questions. Coding is 
taking the data and answers from the sur- 
vey forms, many of which are seemingly 
unrelated numbers and words, and con- 
verting them into numbers that can be 
categorized and counted. 

Summarizing is summing the different 
answers to each question in the survey 
questionnaire, the attitudes, and other ob- 
servations. Summarizing is done by hand 
or computer. Hand calculators can be 
used to summarize much data. Statistical 
data analysis is breaking the answers ob- 
tained into parts or categories, according 
to the questions posed. Data analysis, 
using varying degrees of sophistication, 
will prepare the data for Phase 1 1 . When 
the data are collected, organized, and to- 
taled according to the different questions 
and criteria, Phase 10 is completed. 
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Adams County 



The Adams County staff collected existing data on certain questions, with the advice and assistance of Ex- 
tension subject-matter specialists. These data were from the state departments of agriculture, natural 
resources, health, transportation, and small business development. Some data also were collected from 
college and university departments of livestock, crops, economics, soils, forestry, engineering, and sociol- 
ogy. Federal and state agencies, such as U.S. Geological Survey, Agricultural Stabi'ization and Conserva- 
tion Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and Farm Home Administration provided additional data on 
resources, practices, and farmer participation. Other data were collected via planned surveys and meet- 
ings. University visual aids specialists helped the agents prepare overhead transpa. jnoies and printed 
handout materials, in which the existing data on livestock and crops production were graphically dis- 
played as follows: 




Price Received 
per Bushel 




$ Profit pei Acre 



-4- 



1960 1970 



1980 1990 
Predicted 



1960 1970 



980 1990 
Predicted 



2nd Overlay 



3rd Over lay 



The line graphs used existing corn production, sales, and price data ftom the state Department of Agricul 
ture, sales data on agricultural supplies from local dealers, and records of local farmers who were enrolled 
in farm management programs. The agents prepared similar graphic* on other crops and livestock. They 
also prepared transparencies of maps of soil conservation practices and critical natural resources, such 
as the ponds, marshes, creeks, and rivers, underground aquifers, and water wells drilled and contami- 
nated with nitrates and conforms. These latter data were obtained from the state Department of Natural 
Resources district office, the state Health Department, the Soil Conservation office, and U.S. Geological 
Survey. 

Tony also summarized the results of the farmers' perceived needs and practices survey. Of the 300 
farmers in the sample, 198 responded. Tony prepared bar graph overhead transparencies, as follows, as 
well as put them in a printed handout for use at the five community meetings. 

_ continued 

all 
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Question F 
Farm Practices Used 



Cut alfalfa at mid-bud stage. 
Use forage analysis to balance feed rations. 
Reduced feed costs with improved alfalfa quality. 
Tested well water for bacteria and nitrates. 
Use laboratory soil tests for deciding fertilizer rates. 
Calibrate pesticide sprayers each season. 
Develop a written long-range farm plan 
Developed or revised will. 

Used A.I. stud or purchased performance-tested herd sire. 
Use computerized ration-balancing program. 
Scout for pests in crops. 
Direct marketing to consumer. 
Minimum or no tillage. 

Improved on-farm pesticide storage facilities. 
Conducted a crop system economic analysis. 
Conducted a livestock system economic analysis. 
Conducted a farm cash flow analysis. 
Conducted a faun debt/asset analysis. 



% Responding "Yes" 



40% 



33% 



25% 



33% 



26% 



12% 



40% 



9% 



18% 



13% 
15% 



10% 



"I 20% 



75% 



64% 



68% 



]84% 



62% 



The printed handouts and overhead transparencies were used at the five community meetings. The 
attendance, made up of leadc s f farmers, agribusinesses, and other citizens, was Mason, 63; 
Fitchbi-rg. 49; Stoney Creek, 36; Clearwater, 46; and Gold Hill, 26. 

Th j nominal g r oup technique results of the meetings W6re summarized and categorized. The top 20 
priority problems/concerns were as follows: 

Adams County:Top 20 Priority Problems/Concerns 

Rank Problem 

1 Natural resources protection; i.e., groundwater, rivers, solid waste 

2 Reducing dependency on public support systems 

3 Total agriculture economy, dairy, crops, forestry 
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Total points 

56 
52 
39 
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Rank 


Problem 


Total points 


3 


Lack of understanding of county's major involvement in agriculture 


39 


5 


Maintenance of quality education, including staff, facilities, and program 


37 


6 


Assisting farmers in marketing and farm management to avoid overproduction 


35 


7 


Deterioration of social norms, respect for authority and family 


34 


7 


Elderly rights and opportune as, health, and housing 


34 


9 


High property taxes 


33 


10 


Waste management— animal, solid, human 


29 


10 


Drug and alcohol abuse 


29 


12 


Existing/new business development—job training/retraining unemployed 


23 


12 


Support agriculture/livestock sector (technology, people, services) and the 
family farm 


23 


14 


Establish priority of educational system offerings, according to qualitative 
and quantitative community needs 


19 


15 


Better understanding of the need for industrial development 


18 


16 


Sexual assault, including sexual abuse of children, treatment programs, and 
community education programs 


17 


17 


Education on marketing of agricultural products 


16 


18 


Inability to retain and attract our most talented people 


15 


18 


Highway development access from all directions 


15 


20 


Quality child care 


14 
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Submit 3: Concluding 
Phases 



T h <$ six concluding phases of the situa- 
tional analysis model deal with (1) com- 
paring and interpreting evidence, 
(2) deciding on interpretation and con- 
clusions, (3) reaction and reflection, 
(4) deciding on learner needs, (5) setting 
learner objectives, and (6) revising and 
preparing a written report. 

Phase 1 1 : Compare and Interpret 
Evidence 

To review, data are abstractions. To give 
these abstractions meaning, abstract data 
must be related to criteria and the ques- 
tions, or fit back into original context, 



or, more specifically and importantly , 
the context and situation being analyzed. 
The quantitative data mast be related to 
and fit into the qualitative nature of the 
situation. This fitting back into real life 
can be done only by the persons who 
know something about the original situa- 
tion, or the source of the data. That is 
why the abstract nature of data must oe 
recognized and is so significant. The idea 
of abstractness of data is the key to inter- 
preting and using data in situational 
analysis. The process must be reversed. 
The Extension educator has to take the 
existing data and other new information 
and mentally place them back " nto reality. 

Given this nature, Phase 1 1 returns Ex- 
tension educators to Phases 5 and 6. The 
four perspectives and the value orienta- 
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tions become critical at this point. The 
presumptions underlying Phases 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 are that questions are identified; 
data are collected; and people are in- 
volved according to the different perspec- 
tives and value orientations. At this 
point, the criteria (the desired state of 
affairs) that are derived from the values 
and perspectives, are necessary. Because 
numbers are useless in themselves (i.e., 
have no practical meanings), they must 
be attached to something else to take on 
utility or meaning. To make them mean- 
ingful, we mentally connect, relate, or 
compare them to criteria and questions 
established in earlier situational analysis 
phases. The analysis questions are the 
focus. Observations and findings are 
compared with the criteria, which are in 
the form of other similar objects or situa- 
tions. These comparisons determine the 
differences or similarities between what 
has actually been found (data) and the 
criteria. Phase 1 1 is complete when the 
comparisons allow analyzers to interpret; 
i.e., determine the meaning or the im- 
plications of this evidence with relation 
to the established criteria. 

For example, take the number 31 . It 
means very little. Add the word degrees. 
Does 31 now have more meaning? What 
if the notions of Fahrenheit, cold, August 
3, and Miami are added? Thirty-one 
degrees now means more. What if, 
however, the words Centigrade, Decem- 
ber 15, warm, and Chicago are added? 
Would the interpretations and meanings 
be different? Of course. The context in 
which people place numbers and data is 
what gives them meaning. The foregoing 
example could be repeated infinitely. 
The more context with which people sur- 
round particular data, the more meaning 
those data have. Obviously, the more 
description and context people provide, 
the more cumbersome the description be- 
comes. Again, this is one of the reasons 
for measurements— tc document in an ef- 
ficient way so that the actual situation can 
be communicated to others. 

Whether using existing data or newly 
collected data, a few examples might 
illustrate the relationship between value- 



based criteria and the data comparison 
and interpretation process. If rural well- 
water testing shows that 12 percent of the 
wells tested are contaminated with 
nitrates or bacteria, or other PCB* 
(evidence), then a definite need exists, 
because, in this case, the desired state of 
affairs would be zero level of wells con- 
taminated (criteria). Furthermore, if 12 
percent contaminated wells is a 2 percent 
increase from the previous year, the 
trend is definitely in the wrong direction. 

In comparing observations and evidence, 
Extension educators compare sanations 
in Adams County, for instance, to situa- 
tions in Rock County. If all conditions be- 
tween the counties are similar except for 
crop production, then the analysis shows 
a possible problem area. Comparisons 
can be made on almost all variables or 
data suggested earlier. 

Analyzers also can make comparisons 
for different purposes. They can com- 
pare to see if what is expected to be 
similar is, in fact, different. For ex- 
ample, analyzers might look at clientele 
who have been involved with them, 
regularly, in their programs to see if they 
differ from those persons who are new 
Extension clientele. 

Existing data, or newly collected data, 
have meaning or relevance only when 
compared to the criteria that reflect ex- 
periential, understood, relevant, and 
desired values. The analyzer must be 
familiar with the reference point. If the 
criteria also are irrelevant, then the 
whole comparison is meaningless. 
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Adams County 

Once the five community meetings were oyer, Betty, and especially Tony, felt their 
analysis was just beginning, and wondered what they had gotten themselves into. 
The data and information were beginning to bury them, and they wondered how to 
make sense of it all. Consulting with Ann, they found she had the same feeling 
when she first went through such analysis four years ago. She said they first 
needed to keep their focus in mind; i.e., what are the major agricultural problems 
that Extension and research can deal with Second, when looking at the nominal 
groups technique data, they should ask how each of the four perspectives would 
look at the data. Third, they should look at the data from each of the value orienta- 
tions. 

As Betty and Tony proceeded to look at the data, they saw that certain data 
seemed to give conflicting answers and lead to different conclusions. Ann said, 
"Well, now you understand why our values are so crucial in this process." 

The findings on farm water wells (33 percent of farmers said they had tested their 
wells) particularly disturbed them. In one neighborhood, 14 percent of the tested 
wells had nitrates at critical levels (over 1 1 0 parts per million). Five years ago, 6 
percent had critical levels. However, 10 years, ago, the first survey year, zero per- 
cent had critical levels. Yet, no farmers reported problems related to water quality. 
Only two fai ,ners in Hardwick township said water quality was a problem. No sick- 
nesses were apparent or reported. Instead, 56 percent of those farmers wanted 
farm management help. However, the community meetings showed that natural 
resources, particularly water, was the number one concern of Adams County resi- 
dents. 

Therefore, Betty and Tony had a dilemma. If they looked at the well-water quality 
data strictly from an economic perspective, the data showed no apparent 
problems; i.e., poor water quality did not seem to have caused loss of income, 
jobs, or livestock. However, when considering potential health problems due to 
the sharp increase in contamination, the data showed a serious problem. Environ- 
mentally, the sharp increases in well contamination also showed that a serious 
problem existed. Here was a case of whether the agents val ued health highly 
enough (a question for which no quantifiable answer is possible) to place the 
trend of decreasing water quality over the apparent readiness for more farm 
management help (a definite neod, if only economic values were considered). It 
was in the comparison and interpretation in this experience that Betty and Tony 
reached the conclusion that their values and those of others were as or more criti- 
cal to analysis conclusions than the actual data on existing conditions. 

When they considered survey data and all meetings, most people saw water 
quality as a need. The force-field analysis of the six top priority problems resulted 
in people identifying valid reasons for those problems. Many identified negative 
and positive forces for poor water quality dependence on public support, lower- 
quality education, low agricultural economic quality, determination of social 
norms, and farm management problems. These were forces that people could 
recognize. Most interestingly, they saw many of the problems as within their con- 
trol, and ones they possibly could deal with. For instance, soil erosion, high com- 
mercial nitrogen use, and poor well location relative to animal waste storage were 
causes of water contamination that could be solved through education and further 
understanding. 
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Phase 12: Decide on 
Interpretations and Conclusions 



Full application of the situational ana- 
lysis model requires decisions about 
program goals and objectives, and about 
action plans to attain those goals and ob- 
jectives. Furthermore, the analysis of 
observations, data, perceptions, and 
measurements logically leads to priority 
ranking of certain goals and objectives. 
Thus, the decisionmaking process in this 
model is a priority-setting process. It 
should result in a list of high-priority , 
realistic goals or objectives that are based 
on explicit criteria, valid data, logical 
reasoning, and judgments that are under- 
stood and supported by Extension's 
publics. [See Forest and Mulcahey 
(1976) for elaboration on priority-setting 
in Extension.] 

Most decisionmaking and problem- 
solving models list a series of steps. In 
the following decisionmaking process, 
Stufflebeam et al. (1971), state what has 
to happen if program decisions are to be 
made: 

Step 1. Identify the nature of the situa- 
tion or problem. 

Step 2. Identify alternatives, collect 
data, and consult resources. 

Step 3. Identify decision rules, values, 
or standards for interpretation. 

Step 4. Analyze and interpret the data. 

Step 5. Make decisions and choices. 

These five steps outline what needs to be 
achieved in decisionmaking. However, 
just as with the overall situational anal- 
ysis model, experience and research 
show that they are not necessarily linear 
or in step-wise order. For instance, step 
1 (the nature of the situation) will be- 
come more focused and apparent as steps 
2. 3, and 4 are applied. Regarding step 2 
(clarifying values and collecting relevant 
data), alternatives will surface as step 3 is 
implemented. Step 3 (the seven value 
orientations of the situational analysis 
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model), if used from the beginning of the 
process, can serve as the base for deriv- 
ing more specific decision rules and 
standards for analyzing and interpreting 
data, even as early as step 1 . 

Borman (1969) reported empirical 
studies that show small group analyses 
and decisionmaking are not linear, ra- 
tional, logical, and sequential processes. 
As Extension educators work with 
groups, organizations, communities, and 
collections of people, the social and emo- 
tional tones exemplified by varying value 
orientations and personality styles come 
into play. Decisions emerge cyclically in 
small, task-oriented groups. Group mem- 
bers approach a problem several times, 
much as they might peel an onion, layer 
by layer, to get beyond the superficial 
layers and to the center of the problem. 
Just as with peeling an onion, group par- 
ticipants might become uncomfortable, 
retreat, and return to the problem again. 
In group situations, decisions sometimes 
emerge by pressure, by accident, or be- 
cause of interpersonal and role struggles. 

Regardless of the order in which 
decisionmaking steps are addressed, con- 
sequential choices, or decisions about 
goals and objectives, mus* be based on 
systematic situational analysis. [Note: 
See Module 2: The Extension Educa- 
tion Process for an extended discussion 
of the fit or location of how situational 
analysis leads to setting objectives within 
the total program development process.] 
These phases will occur in many ways 
during situational analysis, as Extension 
educators involve and work with their 
publics. The degree of formality or infor- 
mality and the order of performing these 
steps will vary considerably. 

Understanding the concepts about group 
decisionmaking helps to reduce the im- 
patience and frustration felt by intuitive 
and judging personality types who are 
likely to desire rational, linear, group 
decisionmaking. It does not ha n pen. 
Very often, data will already be col- 
lected, and someone will recognize the 
need to define more sharply the situation 
to be explored. Judgments might start to 
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surface when a perceiver personality sud- 
denly states tha* some important data 
have been missed, or that more informa- 
tion is needed. Judgers and feelers might 
be identifying values when a perceiver 
recognizes a need to reclarify the focal 
problem. However, just as decisionmak- 
ing is not totally rational, neither is it 
completely chaotic. 1 he five steps in- 
evitably will be addressed as groups 
decide on Extension program goals in 
some form, level of consciousness, or 
order. 

One other aspect of group decisionmak- 
ing must be understood. Simon ( 1957) 
refers to "satisficing' ' rather than maxi- 
mizing or optimizing human and social 
decisionmaking processes. Because 
decisionmaking us^s resources and time 
and prevents other tasks from being 
done, instead of searching for the perfect 
answer, decisionmakers should search 
for the answer that best answers the ques- 
tion, given all the practical considera- 
tions. 

In his discussion of research principles, 
Kaplan (1964) makes essentially the 
same point. Any analysis study can go 
beyond its original purposes in the name 
of validity and reliability. He calls this 
"pointless precision." This pointless 
precision occurs, for instance, when the 
Extension educator carries out a fully 
detailed case analysis of individual 
farms, when existing data, such as the 



number of auctions, foreclosures, and 
bankruptcies, would have "satisficed" 
his data needs. On the other hand, this 
precision would be appropriate and prac- 
tical, if the educator were working with a 
farmer on specific concerns. Know the 
purpose and focus of analysis to avoid 
overkill. 

These observations again imply that 
Extension educators cannot collect or 
analyze all possible data. Extension 
educators must decide, act, and carry out 
programs; they cannot stop the world 
while an impossibly complete situational 
analysis is conducted. Situational ana- 
lysts must inquire, measure, analyze, and 
interpret only up to the point at which 
reasonable program decisions can be 
made. They should not continue on and 
on, endlessly. 

Extension educators should conduct, in- 
quire, observe, compare, analyze, and in- 
terpret within their available time and 
other responsibilities. Then, they should 
get on with other business. 

Peters and Waterman ( 1982), who 
studied large successful companies, state 
that successful organizations do not have 
1 'analyses leading to paralysis. M The 
situational analysis model propo c "s a 
broad understanding of the total com- 
plexities and fluidity of the process in the 



Adams County 

Ann, Tony, and Betty faced many choices regarding which Adams County 
problems had the highest priority and which could benefit from Extension 
education programs. They continued to consider the answers to each survey 
question as best they could, relative to the seven values and the four per- 
spectives. They found that economic concerns had the highest priority 
among state CES program leadership and specialists, clientele farmers, and 
the larger Adams County community. In fact, Betty and Tony, themselves, 
valued economic concerns, yot, they also personally valued environmental 
and health concerns. Given the values, criteria, and data, their interpreta- 
tions and conclusions on high-priority Extension programs for the next 
5-year to 1 0-year period were the following: 

1 . Farm family financial management Perceived as high priority by the Ex- 
tension organization and by the communities and the farmers surveyed. 

continued 
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There appeared to be a readiness and motivation for this program and in- 
dications that impact would be likely. Programs in this area would satis- 
fice economic, social, psychological, educational, and political values. 

2. Soil conservation. This program was supported by the environmental, 
economic, po'itical, social, and health values. People in the five com- 
munities expressed much support for programs to protect natural resour- 
ces. They were concerned with soil and water quality. It appeared that 
readiness for this priority would depend on it being tied to natural 
resource protection. 

3. Well-water quality. This program, although not necessarily of immediate 
economic concern, had long-term implications for the future economy of 
Adams County. The support for natural resource protection at the five 
community meetings again supported well-water quality as a priority. 
The environmental and social value (but particularly the health value) 
orientations provided logical argument for this conclusion. 

4. Farm stress. Farm stress is connected to the farm family financial 
management priority. It was logically supported, particularly by the 
psychological and health values. A natural readiness for a farm stress 
program existed, if it were tied into the farm financial management 
programs. 



belief that such understanding will lead 
to a much more adaptive, analytical 
process. 

Phase 13: React and Reflect 



At this point, the analysis leader(s) 
should take the initiative to develop con- 
clusions and analyses of findings, data, 
and observations, and to write them on 
paper to share with the larger group. The 
chances of obtaining input and including 
reactions and positive criticisms are in- 
creased by this approach. Reactions from 
others are weighed and reflected, and 
lead to changes in the conclusions 
originally stated. This approach of act- 
react-adapt is an effective way of continu- 
ing to involve one's publics in the 
analysis. It definitely happens in the sug- 
gested advocacy analysis approach. 

A second general experience can result 
from the act-react-adapt approach, if an 
analyzer writes up a report and leaves it 
alone for a period of time. He or she 
usually can come back to it as a more 
neutral or objective analyzer; discover 
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the errors in the conclusions; and 
develop other, more appropriate, state- 
ments. Thus, even if a person does not in- 
volve others in the analysis, it still pays 
to write down decisions and conclusions; 
allow time for the analyses and con- 
clusions to go cold; and, ultimately, 
reflect on them again. The quality of the 
analysis will almost inevitably improve. 
Following are some specific ways to in- 
crease the reaction and reflection in 
Phase 13: 

1 . Prepare the report in succinct, con- 
cise, executive form and send it to a 
panel of experts. Experts could represent 
each of the seven value areas and could 
be from each of the four perspectives. 
Ask these experts such questions as (a) 
Are the results accurate? (b) Are the 
results consistent with analyses of other 
situations? (c) Does their perspective or 
orientation suggest other conclusions? 
and, (d) Have the right assumptions and 
criteria been used to interpret the 
evidence? 
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2. In list form, write down the con- 
clusions and hand them out at a public 



meeting to obtain public reactions. Invite 
the participants to note their suggestions 
or reactions on a card to be handed in. 
Upon receiving the different anonymous 
critiques, present them for group discus- 
sion in an anonymous way, if people are 
~eluciant to criticize publicly or openly 
and make suggestions. Another version 
of this approach is again to hand out the 
list of major conclusions and recommen- 
dations at a public meeting, then break 
up the group into small buzz groups. Ask 
each of the buzz groups to come up with 
a Ust of five recommendations or changes 
to the suggested list ot conclusions. 

3. Prepare the analysis; list the key con- 
clusions; and put the whole thing in the 
"in" basket for a minimum of four 
weeks. Mark the calendar as to the day it 
should be picked up and looked at again. 
The likelihood of other experiences creat- 
ing new observations and new insights, 



in the meantime, will be dramatically in- 
creased, even :c you do not ask others to 
look at the conclusions of the analysis. 
Incorporate the conclusions and analysis 
into news releases for both radio and 
newspapers. State the conclusions and in- 
vite the public to write back, or to stop 
by the Extension office to discuss them. 

4. Develop the basic set ?f recommenda- 
tions and circulate them one week in ad- 
vance of a retreat by the key leadership 
of the analysis. This move obviously 
would not be appropriate if an individual 
were doing the analysis. However, it still 
would be appropriate if the total county 
staff, along with key members of the 
Extension committee, were involved in 
planning and designing the key ques- 
tions. The retreat would allow the group 
to get away from telephones and other 
agendas and to deal w^h just the key 
recommendations and what further steps 
need to be taken. 



Adams County 

Once having decided their list of top priorities for future programs in Adams 
County and the reasons in support of their priority list (values and perspec- 
tives), Ann, Tony, and Betty shared their analysis with others in several ways. 
They published the top 20 priorities in their regular newspaper columns fea- 
tured in the Adams County Examiner, and in feature articles to the six local 
newspapers in Adams County, along with pictures of the meetings and an ex- 
planation of how they arrived at the list. The same news releases were sent 
to radio stations and TV outlets that co^ er Adams County. They sent a brief, 
three-page report to the survey .espondents, the participants at the five com- 
munity meetings, the county board members, County Extension committee 
members, a; id the Extension specialists at the state level who helped them 
plan the project. These specialists were important, because they would be 
key resource peopie in providing the top priority programs for Adams County. 

Included in the brief summary news releases and pamphlets were (1 ) the con- 
clusions reached on top priorities; (2) support data for the conclusions; (3) 
the reasons for the conclusions; (4) the values underlying each priority; (5) 
the perspectives that supported the priority; and (6) the criteria, based on the 
values that support \Y conclusions. 

In the news releases and in the cover letters to the pamphlets, the agents 
asked people to reflect on the priorities and to react within two weeks on 
whether or not they agreed with them. The reactions that came back basi- 
cally supported the conclusions reached by the agents. However, the 
general reaction was that the farm economy and the problems faced by 

continued 
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farmers and the businesses they worked with were of even higher priority, 
and nefxk-d specific, intensive programs. After further thought, Tony and 
Betty agreed that th^r first priority would be farm and family financial 
management programs, but the water quality would have to be a iong-term 
program, if farming were to continue to remain a key part of Adams County. 



Phase 14: Decide 
on Learner Needs 



After the major problems have been 
determined for a community or for a tar- 
get clientele group, the situational 
analysis is not complete until the Exten- 
sion educator determines what clientele 
need to learn to solve or reduce the iden- 
tified problems. To solve any problem, 
the target clientele or specific target 
groups within a community have to learn 
or understand new ideas and modify their 
attitudes and values. This second stage of 
needs analysis is necessary to further 
development of the program plan. 

Learner needs analysis can be performed 
in a number of ways. The following are 
some specific suggestions for Extension 
educators on how to follow up and deter- 
mine more specifically what learners 
know now and where they are relative to 
desired levels of learning: 

1 . Keep track of the level of questions 
and understanding of those clientele who 
call upon them for assistant ~" * V el 
of understanding expressed .nents* 
questions invariably indicates levels of 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills. By keep- 
ing a systematic log of these information 
requests, Extension educators will have 
an excellent set of data to review later. 

2. Prepare a checklist of important ideas 
in the major problem area, determined 
earlier. For example, in the area of water 
quality, you might come up with the fol- 
lowing list of concepts: (a) aquifers, (b) 
manure storage effects on ground and 
surface water, (c) livestock watering 
practices, (d) household water uses, (e) 
effect of water on wildlife, (0 effect of 
water on livestock, (g) current chemical 
contaminants of water, (h) nitrates and 



bacteria, (i) existing well-testing results, 
(j) geological formations, (k) oxidation 
of lakes, (1) siltation of lakes and 
streams, and (m) amount of soil loss in 
categories 2 and 3 soils. Having con- 
structed the list, Extension educators can 
ask people which of these topics they 
would like more information abodt. The 
desire for information indicates a need to 
understand more. 

3. Prepare a list of current practices 
being used by the target clientele group 
and have them check off which practices 
they are currently using. In the area of 
water quality, the list might include such 
items as (a) have tested wells, (b) proper 
manure storage, (c) proper disposal of 
pesticide containers* (d) proper applica- 
tions of nitrogen o;i fields, (e) proper pas- 
turing of animals near surface waters, 
and (0 proper installations of septic sys- 
tems. Have potential clientele indicate 
which practices they are or are not using, 
or use the checklist as a guide to observa- 
tions when visiting farms, 

4. Have clientele look at the list of ideas 
and indicate, on a scale, the degree to 
which they believe they currently under- 
stand those areas. The scale car range 
from knowing very little about an item to 
complete, practical knowledge of it. Al- 
though clientele might not know exactly 
what they need or could learn, how ade- 
quate they believe they usually are is 
very close to what the Extension edu- 
cator needs to know. 

5. Use well-constructed and sophisti- 
cated knowledge tests. These tests can be 
in the form of true-false, agree-disagree, 
multiple choice, or essay questions. It is 
very likely, however, that learner groups 
will rebel or reject these types of formal 
assessments. 
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6. When groups gather for a program, 
discuss any of the aforementioned lists 
during ihe first one-half hour of the 
program. Have people indicate what they 
believe they know; what they are doing 
or practicing; and their current attitudes. 
Generally, this request can result in an 
excellent determination of their current 
km. "'ledge levels, thus allowing the Ex- 
tension educator to build the remainder 
of the meeting or program on the earlier 
discussion. The discussion obviously will 
be more stimulating and motivating, and 
will help the Extension educator build the 
program to fit people's needs. 

7. Organize the group at arranged meet- 
ings into buzz groups to discuss key is- 
sues, major concerns, and problem 
areas. People can be given a case setting 



or scenario in which there is a problem 
(perhaps even using data collected in 
Phase 10?). Discuss the problem. People 
can be asked to present a gro-p answer 
about how they believe the problem 
should or could be resolved. The group 
reports can and will illustrate people's 
knowledge and understanding levels of 
the current research available and exactly 
where they are in understanding the over- 
ail problem or specific parts of it. 

Regardless of the particular approach 
used to determine learner needs, Exten- 
sion educator" should remember that the 
analysis is not complete until they fin-* 
out what people need to learn. These 
needs differ from the broader, more 
general problems and needs identified up 
to this point. 



Adams County 

Extension agents Betty and Tony determined what farmers needed to learn 
on each of the top priorities by again reviewing the survey data and the com- 
ments received at the community meetings. For instance, the survey data 
from farmers showed: 

Farmer Survey 
Question F: Farm Practices Used 



Use forage analysis to balance feed rations. 


40% 


Tested well water for bacteria and nitrates. 


33% 


Use laboratory soil tests for deciding fertilizer rates. 


68% 


Develop written, long-range farm plan. 


33% 


Developed or revised will. 


26% 


Use computerized ration-balancing program. 


12% 


Improved on-farm pesticide storage facilities. 


13% 


Conducted a crop system economic analvsis. 


15% 


Conducted a livestock system economic analysis. 


10% 


Conducted a farm cash flow analysis. 


20% 


Ci nducted a farm debt/asset analysis 


62% 



continued 
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These data showed the agents what farmers had recently done or were cur- 
rently doing. The data served as a bench mark for planning programs. They 
also were good indicators of what farmers likely knew at this point, and 
what types of farm management problems they needed to understand bet- 
ter. The data also illustrated a level of awareness or attitude and whether or 
not the farmers were ready for the program. 



Phase 15: Set Learner Objectives 



Once learner needs are determined, the 
next step is to state the objectives. Forest 
et al. (1986, p. 26) define objectives as 
follows: 

Objective (s) state the intended changes in 
individuals, client groups, or communities 
as a result of Extension programs. They 
are not lists of activities, methods, events, 
media, number of participants or enroll- 
ments, or Extension in- house preparation. 
All . . . [the latter] are ways to achieve ob- 
jectives. Clear and specific objectives: 

1 . Are derived directly from the problems 
and gaps documented in the . . . [situation- 
al analysis]; 

2. Communicate, and thus build coopera- 
tion and teamwork; 

3. Guide selection of methods and ex- 
periences to resolve problems; 

4. Indicate what can be measured to deter- 
mine program results or outcomes; [and] 

5. Are consistent with estimated results or 
impacts identified in the major program 
plan[s]. 



practices or skills to be adopted, attitudes 
to be changed, or end results to be 
a. ieved by the target clientele. The fol- 
ic ving is a good checklist for whether or 
not people's objectives will be useful for 
their piogram planning: (Forest et al., 
'986, p. 42): 

1 . Relate directly to need/problem/oppor- 
tunity summarized in . . . [the situational 
statement]. 

2. Fit the broader priorities and goals of 
Extension and the community. 

3. Identify what specific clientele will ac- 
complish or improve. 

4. Specify desired levels of clientele 
knowledge or practice. 

5. Reflect realistic expectations foi clien- 
tele, given time and resources available. 

6. Describe the expected program i esults 
on targeted clientele in measurable terms. 

7. 1 rovide directions for type, design, and 
sequence of learning experiences needed 
in . . . [the major program plan]. . . . 

8. Communicate clearly to others. 



Objectives that are based on effective 
situational analysis ''/ill be realistic and 
achievable. Nonetheless, Extension 
educators might want to list all possible 
learning objectives, given the assessment 
of learning needs, and then determine 
which one* to give priority. Those most 
central to solving the high-priority 
probi ;m need attention first. 

Also, be sure to include, in the objec- 
tives, content that can be measured. As 
discussed under 4 'Assessing Learning 
Needs," the learning objecti will be 
in f rms of knowledge to be learned, 
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Adams County 

Based on their conclusions of high priorities, problems, and concerns, Tony 
and Betty developed two levels of intended outcomes for their programs. 
First, they developed and wrote the general outcomes in the form of goals: 

1 .To increase participating farm family profits by 20 percent through farm 
financial management educational programs. 

2. To reduce stress among Adams County farm families. 

3. To increase the practice of farm household budgeting and record keep- 
ing by 30 percent by the year 2000. 

4. To increase the number of farm families with long-range financial plans 
by 30 percent. 

5. To reduce the number of nitrate and coliform-polluted farm wells by 50 
percent by the year 2000. 

Once they were clear in their own minds what general outcomes they 
desired, the extension agents identified and wrote more specific outcomes 
that, if achieved, would aid in achieving the more general outcomes. These 
more specific outcomes were learning objectives. The learning objectives 
specified what the learners were expected to learn; i.e., what behaviors 
learner clients were expected to change by participating in the programs. In- 
cluded in the learning objectives were specific impact indicators. Impact in- 
dicators are those specific behaviors that can be measured to reflect 
whether or not the far mers changed their behaviors due to the educational 
programs. 

The learning objectives were set up as follows: 

1 . To increase the knowledge of farm business debt/asset analysis by par- 
ticipating farm families. 

2. To increase the knowledge of long-range financial goal and action plan- 
ning. 

3. To increase the knowledge of estate-planning practices such as wills, in- 
surance, and investments. 

4. To increase the knowledge of groundwater quality. 

5. To increase the knowledge of causes of well water, creek, and lake pollu- 
tion. 
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Phase 16: Revise and Prepare 
Written Report 



Certainly, good situational analysis 
results in major program plans, four-year 
plans of work, and many high-priority 
Extension programs. The plans of work 
and annual planning statements are, 
therefore, what communicate analysis 
results. However, there are good reasons 
to suggest that a person consider other 
means of communicating the analysis 
results to others, A good, brief summary 
of the situational analysis results, in 
booklet form, is a good idea, A 6- to 10- 
page booklet, in which the steps of the 
process, the reasoning, the data used, the 
observations, and the basis for final con- 
clusions and decisions are briefly stated 
will enhance public support of Exten- 
sion. This booklet can be shared with 
everyone involved in the situational 
analysis. A list of 10 or 20 key findings 
and conclusions (that will be the basis for 
future Extension programs) will go a 
long way toward building public support 
for Extension programs. Folio wing are a 
number of more specific ways to com- 
municate the analysis results: 

Consider who the decisionmakers and 
stakeholders are: (1) County Extension 
committee; (2) county boa**d; (3) univer- 
sity and Extension administrators; (4) 
key members of county support groups; 
(5) statewide advisory councils; (6) Ex- 
tension educators who can provide sup- 
port; (7) all Extension educators who are 
responsible for the major specific 
programs; (8) Extension district direc- 
tors; (9) other agencies and governmen- 
tal departments ( 10) key clientele; (11) 
funders, both private and public; and the 
(12) general public. All of these are poten- 
tial users of an Extension educator's 
situational analyst results. They are the 
audiences the educator needs to consider 
when putting the report together. 

Decide what these stakeholders wish to 
know and why. Are the*,* people moti- 
vated by economics? Are they stimulated 
by concerns for the environment? Are 
they oriented to health concerns? Arc 
they concerned about the general welfare 



of all groups in society? Are they politi- 
cally motivated? Are they concerned 
about the educational systems of the com- 
munity? Are they concerned about the in- 
dividual freedom and self-direction of 
people in the community? 

As can be seen, once again we are ba k 
to value orientations. Each of these 
values suggests reasons or underlying 
motivations about why different people 
are interested in situational analysis 
results. It is important to know these 
reasons. Previous community studies 
have shown that community ieaders and 
clientele groups vary as to how important 
they think each of these different areas is. 

Extension educators should know their 
stakeholders before putting a report 
together. As Extension educators con- 
sider the stakeholders and what they wish 
to know, they should consider the follow- 
ing principles in putting together their 
reports: 

• The reports are issue or problem- 
centered, and fecus on important com- 
munity problems. 

• They are simple, brief, and get to the 
point quickly. 

• They are short and easily read within 
a few minutes. 

• The reports are multisensory . They 
use the printed, oral, and visual senses 
as much as possiue. 

• They are direct. The reports do not al- 
lude to problems. In fact, they specifi- 
cally and explicitly state what the 
conclusions are and where the next 
steps are, based on the analysis. 

• The reports are descriptive. They 
present an actual and factual basis of 
what the situation is. 

• The reports are graphically prepared 
and illustrated. People are more easily 
able to understand pictures, graphs, 
and diagrams than large charts of data. 
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The reports are action-oriented. Fu- 
ture steps are stated. 



• The reports are related to the targeted 
readers' roles and responsibilities. An 
appeal is made to their responsibilities 
and how, given their roles, they can 
involve themselves more actively in 
Extension programs. 

Putting reports together that are targeted 
toward specific readers and based m 
their values and motivations vill build 
support among Extension's publ'cs. 



Adams County 

The Adams County Extension staff had to develop their four-year plan of 
work, which incluJed the major programs related to agriculture that they 
would emphasize. They also had to develop annual plans of action for each 
major program. However, these were internal, Extension organizational 
tools. What was needed, in addition, were other, more publicly useful 
media. They selected and prepared the following: 




1 . About 2,000 copies of a short bulletin on the situational analysis process 
and results. They called it Adams County Tomorrow: This bulletin was: 



• Eight pages short; 

• Multicolored; 

• Illustrated with bar and pie g. aphs and photographs of farms, creeks, 
lakes, and wells; 

• Emphasized goais, next steps, and actions, not the process or data; 
and 

• Had follow-up actions for readers of the bulletin. 

The bulletin was mailed to survey respondents, the County Extension com- 
mittee, meeting attendees, and clients. 

2. A series of five-minute radio broadcasts to be given over a two-month 
period. 

3. Newspaper feature articles about water and farm needs, with 
photographs of leaders, clientele, and people. 
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Unit HI. Reflections on 
the Situational Analysis 
Model 



The 16 phases and the accompanying 
Adams County case study were designed 
to give a deeper understanding of con- 
cepts to consider in doing practical situa- 
tional analyses. Several other general 
ideas and approaches might put the entire 
process into sharper focus. Extension 
educators are urged to consider the fol- 
lowing recommendations. 

Recommendation 1. Study, know, and 
understand the total model, its phases, 
and the relationships among the phases. 
A 4t Catch-22" exists in that aperson has 
to know knowledge to be able to apply 
knowledge. But, for some knowledge 
types, experience is how the person can 
best come to know the knowledge. 

People will understand the model better 
by practicing or experiencing it. Exten- 
sion educators will come to know and 
understand the model in varying degrees, 
depending on their learning styles. There- 
fore, no single, correct way exists to 
learn or implement this situational 
analysis model. 

Recommendation 2. Consider, know, 
and icflect on the 16 phases of the model 
and their key concepts. A full under- 
standing of the four perspectives- 
society and community, the Extension 
organization, the clientele, and profes- 
sional self-perspective— and their pur- 
poses in analysis is importL.it. To use any 
conceptual framework requires knowing 
its importance and its purpose. The seven 
value orientations— economic, educa- 
tion, environmental, health, political, 
psychological, and social— are a basis for 
setting criteria that, in turn, become a 
basis for interpretation and meaning. 
Thus, knowing the nature of values and 
the*r central role in people's behavior, 
perceptions, interactions, and logical 
deduction and thinking are important. 



Recommendation 3. Strive to deal logi- 
cally with abstract ideas within situa- 
tions, regardless of personality type. 
Increased Extension accountability re- 
quires documentation and reasons for 
program decisions. Extension educators 
should be able to proceed deductively 
from a basic value, assumption, or 
perspective, to a second premise, such as 
an observation or fact, and then to reach 
logical, deductive conclusions about 
problems or program goals. 

The meaning and interpretation: of facts, 
details, data, and observations can come 
only through relating them to other 
reference points, such as the values from 
the four perspectives, or various and 
specific publics and their views and value 
orientations. Data and observations will 
remain abstract artifacts and meaningless 
numbers or observations, unless they are 
related in some way to experientially 
anchored values or criteria. Reasoning 
and logic, therefore, are crucial to apply- 
ing this model. 

Recommendation 4. Know the various 
planning documents, laws, and traditions 
of the Extension institution itself. The 
long-range planning statements and na- 
tional, state, and county priority goals 
provide a basic knowledge and under- 
standing of situational analysis. 

Recommendation 5. Extension edu- 
cators need to clarify and understand 
their own value orientations and 
priorities among the seven values. They 
must know whether or not education is 
more important to them than health con- 
cerns, if such a choice has to be made. 
They must know, in their own minds, 
whether or not economics is the basic un- 
derlying reason to the health, environ- 
ment, or the political well-being of 
communities. 

Certainly, exceptions will be made in any 
new. uncertain, and nonroutine situation. 
However, Extension educators cannot 
deal with these exceptions if they are not, 
first of all , ci **r in their minds about 
their own value systems and priorities. 
Instantaneous judgments can be made 
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more easily, consistently, and credibly if 
people have clear pictures of their own 
basic values and goals. 

Recommendation 6. Extension edu- 
cators should know their personality 
styles. They should know clearly 
whether they tend to think rationally or 
emotionally. They also should strive to 
know whether they use intuition or facts 
to interpret what they are observing. 
They must know whether or not they 
tend to involve others easily in their ac- 
tivities. Finally, they must know whether 
they are judging and decision-oriented 
people or perceptive and adaptive people. 

Recommendation 7. Extension edu- 
cators should know what it means to in- 
volve someone else fully in their 
situational analysis activities. Having 
people attend meetings is not necessarily 
the same as having them fully and 
psychologically involved, committed, 
and supportive of the program . 

Recommendation 8. Extension edu- 
cators should know whicrt techniques fit 
the publics* preferences, and which ones 
do not. 

To summarize, in the many situations 
that an Extension educator experiences, 
the situational analysis model will have 
to be adapted to the r- . Jar situation. 
The foregoing eight recommendations 
mean an Extension educator will not 
necessarily use tins model in the sequen- 
tial order suggested, or apply it totally in 
all situations. When a farmer, youth 
leader, government official, or Home- 
maker Club member comes into the 
County Extension office and lays out his 
or her immediate personal situation, the 
Extension educator must react instan- 
taneously. How well he or she reacts to 
those immediate and small personal situa- 
tions says as much for Extension's future 
credibility as it does for applying the total 
situational analysis model to long-range 
planning. Again, these suggestions imply 
that Extension educators must know the 
model and understand it, if they are to 
adapt it successfully to real situation:,. 



Someone once said that intelligence is 
knowing something, and wisdom is 
knowing when and how to use it. Good 
luck in pursuit of that wisdom! 
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Bibliography 



General Program 
Development and Purpose 



Boone, Edgar J. 1985. Developing 
Programs in Adult Education. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 

The book is a good background reference 
on the concepts of program development 
for Extension. It contains a good review 
of major writings on program develop- 
ment and adult education assumptions. 
Boone particularly gives an extensive 
treatment to planning and the correspond- 
ing tasks to be performed by Extension 
educators. Within this planning section 
are excellent discussions of linkage with 
Extension publics, needs assessment, 
analysis of publics and their social sys- 
tems, and mapping of those publics and 
their social patterns. Mapping of such 
functional subpublics as political, eco- 
nomic, communications, educational, 
recreational, support services, social con- 
trol -eligion, and the environmental/ 
physical is presented. Also discussed are 
leadership analysis, cultural analysis, 
and needs analysis, with the purposes 
being to establish effective adult or Ex- 
tension education programs. 

Boyle, Patrick G. 1981. Planning Bet- 
ter Programs. I w York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 

In this book, Boyle integrates theory, 
analysis, and practice, while focusing on 
15 concepts essentia) to program develop- 
ment, along with situational analysis. He 
discusses and illustrates: philosophy, 
change, role, needs, involvement, 
decisionmaking, support, priorities, in- 
structional design, objectives, resources, 
program value, and communications. 
Boyle also discusses clientele analysis 
and community analysis as key parte to 
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needs identification. One cannot help but 
benefit when reading the book for a 
broader understanding of the concepts un- 
derlying the purposes and use of situa- 
tional analysis. 

Forest, Laverne B., Connie McKenna, 
and Jane Donovan. 1986. Connec- 
tions: A "How-to" Handbook for 
Developing Extension Long-Range 
Plans and Major Programs. Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. 

Thispractrnl handbook is written 
specifically for Extension professionals 
whc are responsible for developing and 
writing major program plans. The easy- 
to-read book has examples, cartoons, and 
testimony. The authors encourage the 
reader, in early pages, to decide which of 
the four sections is a good place to start. 
In the "Plans and Programs: What and 
Why** section, terms are defined and the 
need for planning at national, state, and 
local levels is explained. In the section, 
"Developing a Long-Range Plan/ 1 six 
phases are described: ( 1 ) identifying a 
core planning team, (2) developing a 
plan for planning, (3) using existing in- 
formation, (4) involving lay citizens, (5) 
determining high priorities, and (6) com- 
municating and using decisions. The sec- 
tion, "Developing the Major Program," 
includes situation description, objec- 
tives, action plans, and evaluation. "Pre- 
paring the Major Program Plan Form" 
contains an actual example of a major 
program plan. Examples of situation 
statements, a criteria checklist of neces- 
sary information, work questions, and 
further references help orient the reader. 

Houle, Cyril 0. 1972. The Design of 
Education. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, Publishers. 

This is a theoretical adult education 
planning book. Houle presents 1 1 
"situations" to which adult education 
programs need to respond. None of these 
situations are described in terms of 
needs, resources, and constraints. 
Rather, they are institutional settings. 
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The situations are: independent study, 
tutorial teaching, learning group, teacher- 
directed group instruction, committee- 
guided group learning, collaborative 
group education, creating educational 
groups, designing new institutional for- 
mats, designing new activities in estab- 
lished formats, collaborative institutional 
planning, and mass education. Although 
not entirely applicable to County Exten- 
sion programs, enough ideas are here to 
make it a worthwhile study. 

Johnson, Donald, Larry R. Miller, 
Lorna Miller, and Gene Summers 
(eds.). 1987. Needs Assessment, 
Theor , and Methods. Ames: Iowa 
State University Press. 

The authors examine the political and so- 
cial contexts of needs assessment, U.S. 
experiences, and internat : onal experi- 
ences. Covered in this are edited essays 
on underlying principles, such as demo- 
cratic governance, strategies and ap- 
proaches, models, intervention, political 
piocesses, mass communication roles, 
surveys, use of secondary data, action re- 
search, and application guidelines. This 
is a good, overall text on ideas for further 
understanding a key purpose of situation- 
al analysis and how to do it. 

Tyler, Ralph W. 1950. Basic Prin- 
ciples of Curriculum and Instruction. 
Chicago, 111,: University of Chicago 
Press. (Paperback). 

The chapter, "What Purposes Should the 
School Seek?" contains many old but 
good ideas that are transferable to Exten- 
sion. The basic idea in goal setting, ac- 
cording to Tyler, is to be clear about 
what clientele are going to be able to do, 
learn, and change, and to what extent 
there is to be successful impact. Tyler 
was one of the first to say educational 
needs and objectives come from society, 
subject matter, learners, philosophy, and 
educational psychology. To analyze the 
communities, he suggests the categories 
of health, family, recreation, vocations, 
religion, consumption, and civic. We 
would be wise to reread this book a few 
more times. 



Preparation Phases 



Apps, Jerold W. 1985. Improving 
Practice in Continuing Education. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 

This book is different— for Extension 
program situation analyzers. The context 
is easy to read, but it raise*, the bif philo- 
sophical questions. It challenges, it 
makes you think about questions you had 
not thought about, or questions you had 
considered but did not want to think 
about. Apps presents a process fordoing 
a critical analysis r f one's practice, an 
analytical framewo, ._, and many good 
examples to show the implications of the 
analytical process. He suggests the 
learner, the subject matter, the goals, and 
the teaching methods should be deter- 
mined. He also raises the "age-old" 
questions: "What should be taught?" 
"Who decides?" and "How is it 
decided?" Read this book for back- 
ground. Do not wait to read it at the mo- 
ment you are conducting your meetings. 

Extension in Transition: Bridging the 
Gap Between Vision and Reality. 
1987. Report of the Futures Task 
Force to the Extension Committee on 
Organization and Policy. Blacksburg: 
Cooperative Extension Service, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. 

In 1987, ECOP appointed an 18-member 
task force to study Extension's future. 
The task force, chaired by Mitchell Geas- 
ler, interviewed 5^ people at 5 different 
hearings across the nation. From testi- 
mony at these hearings, the task force 
came up with 32 recommendations on the 
following: mission and vision, issue- 
oriented programs, anticipatory planning 
for the future, interdisciplinary and multi- 
value programs, flexibility in staffing 
and funding, staff development, and 
program methods. The report is good 
background reading for understanding 
the Extension organization and com- 
munity perspectives. 
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Hersey,PauI. 1984. The Situational 
Leader. New York: Warner Books, 
Inc. 

Here is help for Extension staff on maxi- 
mizing their potential as leaders and 
managers when involving others, i.e., 
their piu y \cs. Hersey provides a descrip- 
tion of relationship behavior and task 
typo^gies, and suggests assessing situa- 
tions to know what leadership is needed 
in what situation(s). Leadership effective- 
ness, depending as it does on knowing 
the environment and how the leaders and 
others interact with the environment, 
means once an assessment of willingness 
and ability is completed, a leader selects 
an appropriate style to fit. Diagnostic or 
analytical ability thus becomes para- 
mount as a leader selects from (1) dele- 
gating, (2) participating, (3^ selling, or 
(4) telling. Check this book out for more 
on an important part of understanding the 
effects of personality (yours and others) 
on program situational analysis. 

Hogan, Craig, and David Champagne. 
1985. Personal Style Inventory and 
Training Guide: Organizational 
Design and Development. Privately 
published. BrynMawr, Pennsylvania. 

This guide contains an inventory that we 
are suggesting, if you have not used one. 
The guide is brief, simple, easy, valid, 
and reliable. The discussion in our situa- 
tional analysis model might tend to 
repeat inuch of what the authors say. Ac- 
cording to these authors, the purposes of 
knowing one's personality style are to un- 
derstand differences: be more tolerant of 
differences; understand how differences 
create conflict; and discover ways of 
overcoming personal weaknesses and 
maximizing strengths. Those are exactly 
our leasons for including personality 
style as a key dimension in our situa- 
tional analysis model. The Guide also 
provides more assistance to the leader/ 
instructor of this situational analysis 
module on teaching others. 



Jung, G.G. 1921. Psychological 
Types. Princeton, N.J. : Princeton 
University Press. 

Perhaps here is more than the average 
reader wants. However, for those who 
want a much deeper understanding of the 
psychological types discussed by Myers, 
Briggs, Kiersey, Bates, Hogan, and 
others, here is •'the" source for the 
origins, concepts, and rationale of the 
theory. This author discusses the 
problems of types in classical and 
medieval thought, in poetry, and in 
modern philosophy. Then, in a major 
chapter, Jung describes the types accord- 
ing to each of the general categories; 
i.e., the extraverted type and the intro- 
verted type. As indicated, the reader will 
not find practical application and implica- 
tions for program planning, situational 
analysis, or objective bcuing, but the in- 
tellectually curious have a gold mine 
here. 

Kiersey, David, and Marilyn Bates. 
1984. Please Understand Me: Charac- 
ter and Temperament Types. Del 
Mar, Calif.: Prometheus Nemesis 
Book Company. 

1 ris is another of those books designed 
to nelp people understand and make con- 
sequential use of the Jung psycnological 
types. The book contains a Temperament 
Sorter for self-assessment on the 4 per- 
sonality continuums and 16 types. A 
portrait of each of the 1 6 types is in the 
Appendix. If the reader is interested in 
the temperaments and children, or 
mating, or leading, special chapters are 
available. Each of the 16 types has been 
given a "name," and these would be of 
interest, although they could tend to 
stereotype too much. For instance, the 
INTJ is a scient ; ° f , the ENFP is a jour- 
nalist, the ESTJ is the administrator, the 
ESTP is the promoter, and the INFJ, the 
author. But why not read it, and you 
decide? 
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Lawrence, Gordon. 1984. People 
Types and Tiger Stripes: A Practical 
Guide to Learning Styles. 2nd ed. 
Gainesville, Fla.: The Center for Ap- 
plications of Psychological Types, Inc. 

This small, easy-to-read book is the 
popular version of the Jung personality 
type theory. Gordon explains clearly the 
perceiving functions of sensing and intui- 
tion, the judgment functions of thinking 
and feeling, theextraversion and intro- 
version orientations, and the judging and 
perceiving attitudes. He also goes into 
what differences each of the 16 resulting 
personality types have on instruction, 
planning, and relating to and involving 
others in groups and learning experien- 
ces. There is a mix of people tendencies; 
for instance, some tend to be practical 
harmonizers, while others are imagina- 
tive harmonizers; some are inquisitive 
analyzers, others are practical analyzers; 
some are people-oriented innovators, and 
others are logical innovators; and some 
are analytical managers of acts, and 
others are sympathetic managers of fac- 
tors. All of these types and others make a 
difference in how one approaches a situa- 
tional analysis task or how an Extension 
agent might effectively involve others in 
the situational analysis. Also, on the plus 
side are ideas and checklists on how to 
ob^ r ve what types other people tend to 
be, so Extension professionals can 
become more skilled at knowing them- 
selves and others, and adjusting accord- 
ingly. 

Myers, Isabel, and Peter Myers. 1980. 
Gifts Differing. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Consulting Psychologists Press. 

This book is already in its eighth print- 
ing, which says something about its 
value. It is popular, readable, and can 
communicate the meaning of the Jung 
and Myers-Briggs Personality Styles. 
The authors explain, in easy-to- 
understand language, the reasons for per- 
sonality differences. Then, more impor- 
tantly, they discuss the effects of the 16 
combinations of preferences on person- 
ality. Even more importantly , they dis- 
cuss the practical implications of 



personality type on life. They discuss 
how opposites can benefit one another 
and how occupations are affected. The 
latter present such implications as: 
thinkers are r iore analytically oriented; 
extroverts like to have people around; 
feeling types tend to respond to people's 
values; sensing types are patien? with 
details; intuitive types like solving new 
problems; judging types make decisions; 
and perceptive types adapt well to chang- 
ing situations. All of these are charac- 
teristics of good situational analyzers, yet 
come from different types. Can we use 
all people in the process? That is cer- 
tainly an implication. 

Pirsig, Robert. 1974. Zen and the Art 
of Motorcycle Maintenai. T ew 
York: Bantam Books. 

This is another classic. Preparing for 
situational analysis is a good excuse to 
read or reread it. It is Pirsig's story of 
how he searched for the true meaning of 
1 'quality. ' ' He found it to be a combina- 
tion of science and art, or logic and im- 
agination, or mechanics and aesthetics. 
Put into Extension terms, quality pro- 
grams are, therefore, not what is techni- 
cally possible or what visionaries dream 
about. Rather, quality is a combination, 
and all Extension professionals should 
search their values and philosophical 
beliefs about what priority values, needs, 
and goals to pursue in Extension. Most 
situations will be as meaningless as they 
were to Pirsig, until Extension profes- 
sionals know their basic values and 
goals. Pirsig speaks to several dimen- 
sions of the situational analysis model, 
including values and personality effects. 

Implementation Phases 

Cole, Jacquelyn M., and Maurice F. 
Cole. 1983. Advisory Councils: A 
Theoretical and Practical Guide for 
Program Planners. Engleuood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

These Florida Extension people picked a 
hot topic on which to write in 1983. Al- 
most anyone in Extension would agree 
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that we need more effective ways of or- 
ganizing and working with standing and 
ad hoc citizen committee groups to iden- 
tify needs, resources, obstacles, and 
trends for programs. The authors discuss 
social systems, linkage, group growth, 
communication, and decisionmaking. 
Connecting council work to program 
decisions and objectives also is covered. 

Creighton, James L. 1981. The Public 
Involvement Manual. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Abt Books. 

In this manual, Creighton provides 
guidance in designing and conducting 
rablic involvement programs. Strategies 
to reach the relevant public, suggestions 
for structure of public meetings, work- 
shops and media contacts, including ad- 
vice for conflict management and an 
overview of other public involvement 
techniques are presented. The author 
presents examples of public involvement 
alternatives and issues to be considered, 
rather than specific prescriptions. 

Delbecq, Andre L., Andrew H. Van de 
Ven, and David H. Gusttfson. 1975. 
Group Techniques for Program Plan- 
ning: A Guide to Nominal Group and 
Delphi Processes. Glenview,IH.: 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 

This is the book for a description con- 
cept and procedures for the now proven 
nominal group technique. The model has 
been successfully u' A in all Extension 
program areas and in many settings. It is 
difficult to resist providing all the details 
here, because of its success. But perhaps 
the six basic steps will be enough to in- 
trigue you if you are not one of those for- 
tunate to have used the technique: ( 1 ) 
silent generation of ideas, (2) round- 
robin recording, (3) discussion and 
clarification, (4) preliminary vote, (5) 
discussion, and (6) final vote. 

How is that for a simple way to identify 
needs? You are right! The technique does 
have a Lw weaknesses, such as repre- 
sentativeness of community, documenta- 
tion, and getting at the causes of 
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problems. However, learn more about 
this technique and use it to complement 
others. 

Dillman, Don A. 1978. Mail and 
Telephone Surveys: The Total Design 
Method. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 

This book has become a standard against 
which other survey books are compared. 
When the author cites example after ex- 
ample of survey return rates of 75 per- 
cent or higher, how can one argue with 
success? Furthermore, the returns are 
valid and reliable. As the title implies, no 
one method will achieve high return, 
va »d surveys by phone and mail; all fac- 
tors and details have to work together. 
The author gives step-by-step details on 
how to use these many factors in putting 
together an approach, and the details of a 
mailed questionnaire or telephone inter- 
view. You also will like the specific 
discussion on wording problems, pack- 
aging, formating, mailing, graphics, 
pretesting, sampling, length, and other 
topics. It is our belief that a beginning 
knowledge of social surveys will be suffi- 
cient for you to benefit from this book. 

Extension in the '80s: A Perspective 
for the Future of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. 1983. Joint USDA- 
NASULGC Committee on the Future 
of Cooperative Extension* Madison: 
Program Development and Evalua- 
tion, Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

A blue ribbon committee, co-chaired by 
Daniel Aldrich »- J Raymond Lett, 
reported on major issues in 1983. They 
concluded Cooperative Extension's mis- 
sion has been and still is education, in ac- 
cordance with the Smith-Lever Act— to 
diffuse among people useful and practi- 
cal information through demonstrations, 
publications, and instruction. Th^ Com- 
mittee identified significant changes that 
have occurred over the past decade, such 
as: family, specialization, computers, oc- 
cupations, government roles, health 
care, land and water uses, foreign trade, 
media, knowledge base, and learning 
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modes of the public. Based on their 
analysis, the committee recommended 
emphasis in the next decade on agricul- 
ture, natural resources, community and 
small business, home economics, 4-H, 
and international work. They said 
partnerships with all partners needed 
strengthening; that CES needed more 
creativity in its educational methods and 
stronger accountability. This report con- 
tains much more, and is worth reviewing 
before setting specific future priorities. 

Forest, Laverne B., and Sheila Mul- 
cahy. 1976. First Things First: 
Priority Setting in Extension. 
Madison: Division of Program and 
Staff Development, University of Wis- 
consin- Extension. 

This lighw and entertaining training pack- 
age on priority setting includes two 
audiotape/slide shows featuring Sir Will 
Intention from the Land of P (Program 
Planning, with people participation) 
counseling Harry, a County Extension 
Agricultural Agent, on sorting through 
problems. The first slide series defines 
priority setting, deciding on what goals 
and actions are most important now, and 
why Extension professionals have to 
practice it: (1) changing needs, (2) pre- 
venting crises, (3) building credibility, 
(4) making work easier, and (5) allocat- 
ing resources. 

The second slide series is focused on the 
six steps to more effective priority set- 
ting: (1) understanding the situations by 
knowing the differences between goals 
and actions, and knowing that situations 
have four sources of influence (com- 
munity, Extension, clientele, and the 
agent self); (2) identifying and knowing 
alternatives; (3) identifying and knowing 
criteria forjudging; (4) matching and 
comparing alternatives and criteria; (5) 
reflecting on priorities; and (6) com- 
mitment, communicating, and using 
decisions for more effective programs. 



Hyman, Herbert H. 1972. Secondary 
Analysis of Sample Surveys: Prin- 
ciples, Procedures, and Potentialities. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

This book provides a comprehensive 
description of the methods and applica- 
tions of secondary data analysis. 
Hyman's systematic review of secondary 
data practices is relevant to the sociol- 
ogist, social psychologist, political scien- 
tist, both researcher and student, through 
providing lists of research designs, 
sources of data, and detailed case 
studies. Th«i author emphasizes the rich 
sources of knowledge gained from 35 
years of data gathering, which are now 
accessible to social scientists through spe- 
cialized archives. An exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy and analytic table of contents offer 
easy reference. 

Jackson, Kate, and Saralei Farner. 
1976. Community Needs and Re- 
sources Assessment Guidebook. 
Washington, D.C.: National Center 
for Voluntary Action. 

Based on a comparison among a number 
of different approaches to community 
needs and resource assessment (CNRA), 
the authors suggest that CNRAs may 
wish to consider: (1) having the com- 
munity devise their own assessment 
model that is adapted to the needs and 
realities of their own community; (2) 
having as wide citizen participation and 
review as practicable (* involvement of 
citizens has direct bearing on the interest 
of the citizens"); (3) that to have data 
which "makes sense," there should be 
both objective (quantitative) and subjec- 
tive (qualitative) information about needs 
and services; and (4) that popular sup- 
port, or "citizen clout," for a survey 
effort comes from reputation, repre- 
sentation, and optimum sponsorship. The 
document also contains many excellent 
precautions to consider in the CNRA 
process, as well as a useful example of a 
topically comprehensive survey instru- 
ment and community resource inventory 
checklist. 
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Katz, Daniel, and Robert L. Kahn. 
1966. The Social Psychology of Or- 
ganizations, New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 

This book approaches "classic" status. 
It is an excellent reader on understanding 
an organization like Extension as a social 
institution, as well as other organizations 
and publics to whom Extension relates. 
Concepts, such as systems, power, 
authority, communication, leadership, 
policy, decisionmaking, and change, are 
discussed in the context of complex or- 
ganizations. The development of organ- 
izations and how they can be effective 
should be interesting to Extension profes- 
sionals. A key chapter, however, is the 
one in which an organization is explained 
as a set or system of interdependent and 
interacting roles, with role senders and 
role receivers. The dynamics, as ex- 
plained, show why Extension agents 
sometimes are frustrated at receiving 
many conflicting role signals, and not 
being able to determine which is the cor- 
rect role. The four-perspectives notion 
used in developing this situational 
analysis model is bas~d on these basic, 
social psychological principles and role 
theory, making this book good back- 
ground reading. 

Katzer, Jeffrey, Kenneth Cook, and 
Wayne Crouch. 1982. Evaluating In- 
formation: A Guide for Users of Social 
Science Research. 2nd ed. Reading, 
Mass.: Addison- Wesley Publishing 
Company. 

This is an interesting book, if you are 
particularly interested in evaluating and 
knowing the utility of other existing re- 
search, studies, data, and findings for 
your own situation. The authors dis- 
cuss what "knowing" is in easy-to- 
understand ways. They discuss the 
nature of error in research findings and 
whether or not information is factually 
accurate. The most useful chapter is the 
one on what is useful in information. The 
authors discuss the generality of other 
data and being practical. In the latter part 
of the book, they also discuss how to 
evaluate other research against certain 
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criteria. If you are thinking of using exist- 
ing data, consider checking into this 
book. 

Koberg, Don, and Jim Bagnall. 1974. 
The Universal Traveler: A Guide to 
Creativity, Problem Solving, and the 
Process of Reaching Goals. Los Altos, 
Calif.: William Kauffman, Inc. 

Here is a fun book. The authors stress 
creativity, imagination, and flexibility on 
reaching one's destination: these are the 
unstructured parts of our situational 
analysis model. For instance, cultivate 
these five learnable attributes of creative 
people: freedom from pride, belief in 
one's ability, constructive discontent, 
wholeness, and ability to escape from 
habit. At the same time, develop your 
logic, which is: a basis, guide, structure, 
a priori, real, a basic scientific method, 
organizational, and is in flux. This book 
will help you expand your thinking on 
our situational analysis moael. 

Kotter, Philip. 1982. Marketing for 
Non-Profit Organizations. 2nd ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 

According to Kotter, marketing is the ef- 
fective management by an organization 
of its exchange relations with its various 
markets and publics. A university oper- 
ates in student, faculty, donor, public 
opinion, and support markets. Kotter dis- 
cusses concepts, such as market segmen- 
tation, market positioning, iriarketing 
mix, channels of distribution, and logisti- 
cal systems, as ways to organize the 
analysis for nonprofit groups like Exten- 
sion. He also redefines terms, such as 
product, price, promotion, and distribu- 
tion, so they arc more relevant. The 
book's six sections are: (1) Understand- 
ing Marketing, (2) Organizing Market- 
ing, (3) Analyzing Opportunities, 
(4) Planning the Mix, (5) Attracting 
Resources, and (6) Adapting. All are 
relevant to how Extension can reanalyze 
its situation relative to its target clientele 
and add to Extension's akeady well- 
stocked toolbox of planning and program 
development. 
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Kreitlow, Burton W. (ed.). i981. Ex- 
amining Controversies in Adult Educa- 
tion. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Publishers. 

Kreitlow examines JO critical issues that 
toce adult education by means of two 
authors advocating an opposite viewpoint 
on each of the ) n . For instance, Forest 
and Deshler ar^-e the merits of whether 
or not goals should be set at the local 
level. Even and Healy argue whether or 
not we should intervene at all in social 
reconstruction. Moore and Fellenz dis- 
cuss whether or not the federal govern- 
ment should have a major lead role; and, 
to conclude, Boshier raises issues to con- 
sider for the future. Certainly, the argu- 
ments will give you new ways of looking 
at situations. 

Linstone, Harold A., and Murray 
Turoff. 1975. The Delphi Method: 
Techniques and Applications. 
Reading, Mass.: A ddiscn- Wesley 
Publishing Company. 

Delphi utilizes written responses and ag- 
gregates the judgments of a number of 
individuals to improve the quolity of 
decisionmaking. This method does not re- 
quire face-to-face contact, which makes 
it particularly useful for involving ex- 
perts, users, administrators, and 
resource controllers who vannot meet 
together physically. When viewed as a 
communication process, few t *eas of 
human endeavor are not possible objects 
for application of the method. The philo- 
sophical ana methodological foundations 
of Delphi are presented in this book, 
along with design considerations. 

Loomis, Charles P. 1960. Social T^s- 
tems: Essays on Their Persistence a *d 
Change. Princeton, N.J.: P. Van 
Nostrand. 

This book has been referred to most often 
(perhaps second to Tyler) in Extension 
situational analysis literature. Why? It 
contributes a sociological order to 
communities and groups for ones new to 
the fie!:*. Although social groups and or- 
ganizations may oe more jonflict- 



oriented and dynamic than portrayed by 
this model, it helps to organize your 
tanking and to identify the right ques- 
tions to ask in your situational analysis. 
Ao stM.^! in the Sourcebook, Extension 
peopl* *iave to know answers to 1 *at is 
occurring Who's doing it? Wha. uo 
people know? What is their attitude? 
Who controls? Who has the resources? 
Wnat are people's goals? and other cru- 
cial questions implied by the Loomis 
model. 

.'(essick, Samuel (ed.). 1976. Individu- 
ality and Learning. San Francisco: Jos- 
sey-Bass, Publishers. 

In this book, aimed at educators who are 
interested in a deeper understanding, the 
author is not concerned with what stu- 
dents currently know or have accom 
plished. Rather, the emphasis is on the 
manner by which students acquire 
knowledge and the modes of processing. 
The basic issue is whether or not ind 
how educational methods can be matched 
to individual differences. Whether or not 
this is an important issue to situational 
analysis depends on the extern to which 
we agree with Extension's 70-year-old 
mission and its response to neeos of 
people and their "teachable moments." 
I suggest this book is crucial to knowing 
the situation from the clientele perspec- 
tive. The authors jpeak to how indivi- 
dualized learning and effective teaching 
can become practical realties. They dis- 
cuss research on many factors: skills, 
creativity, sex, cognitive styles, environ- 
mental conditions, and aptitude/treat- 
ment interactions. As with several other 
books in the Selected Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, this book is not for reading at the 
time you are preparing vour lesson plan, 
or clientele are walking through the 
door. It is a more basic text. 

Myers, Chet. 1986. Teaching Students 
to Think Critically. San F^ncisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 

Myers' premise is that our culture's out- 
put of information far exceeds our ability 
to think critically about that information. 
In this book, he provides specific practi- 
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cal ways to help others think critically 
and say? the methods vary by di ^oline; 
e.g. , engineers go about the tasK dif- 
ferently from educators or economists. 
Thus, different ways must be taught, 
with emphasis on personal and subjective 
elemcr»v3, such as passion, mystery, es- 
thetics, and wonder, as well as the tradi- 
tional logic?! atmosphere of dialogue, 
interchange, and problem solving that is 
needed. Actual successful programs are 
used to illustrate methods of discussion, 
pondering, exploring, and simulation. 
While the book is targeted at educators of 
undergraduates, it is of interest to all 
educators who want practical approaches 
to str^.ehing analytical and critical 
thought. 

Naisbitt, John. 19*' Megatrends: Ten 
New D irections Transforming Our 
Lives. New York: Warner Books, Inc. 

This book is perhaps already a bit dated, 
even though it was published as recently 
as 1982. However, it is worth a refresher 
review for situational ai^lysis. The 10 
new directions mat are transforming our 
lives'. informatic n society, high tech/ 
high touch, worlu economy, long-term 
decentralization, self-help, participatory 
democracy, networking, north to south, 
and multiple options say a lot about how 
Extension views and analyzes the macro 
external society/community perspective 
and its influences on Extension's future 
priorities. Several of these directions, in 
particular, reinforce the model proposed 
int'iis Module; e.g., participation, multi- 
ple options, networking, and information 
society. Furthermore, ' .aisbett's ap- 
proach and methods for evolving his 10 
trends are in themselves worthy to know 
and assess as to iheir merits for Exten- 
sion's situational analysis. He did not do 
a grand random survey; and yet, he 
seemed to capture what must now seem 
to agree with common sense. Yes, this 
book is stimulating and refreshing. As 
one internationally known company said, 
"I hope we, as a company, are already 
out in front in responding to these chan- 
ges. " Let us hope that Extension is also. 



Osborn, AlexF. 1979. Applied Im- 
agination: Principles and Procedures 
of Creative Problem-Solving. 3rd rev. 
ed. New York: Scribners. 

This is a revised edition of a classic book 
in which the author first proposed "the 
average person can think up twhe as 
many ideas when working with a group 
than working alone." If you choose to 
use this technique, you may wish to refer 
back to this book for variations on using 
it. 

Patton, Michael Q. 1980. Qualitative 
Evaluation Methods. Beverley Hills, 
Calif.: Sage thiblications, Inc. 

Patton explores how to "open up" data 
collection beyond the traditional , quan- 
titative, hard data-oriented methods with 
a discussion on collecting data in dif- 
ficult, intangible, and problematic areas. 
Not only does he raise issues, he gives 
specific useful techniques and handy 
hints on qualitative observing, measur- 
ing, and recording. At the point where 
you wonder what to do with the data, he 
offers up a few ways *o interpret and 
make the intangible more useful in 
developing your programs. This is an 
excellent refere c- this approach. 

Peters, T. J., and R. H, Waterman. 
Jr. 1982. In Search of Excellence. New 
York: Warner Books, Inc. 

This is a nationwide best seller. If you 
have not been able to take time to read :t, 
now is tl * .ime to set it as a priority. The 
authors present what they found to be 
criteria of successful U.S. companies. 
Extension, as an organization, needs to 
adopt those criteria and analyze itself on 
how well it is functioning. Obviously, 
then, the following criteria would be use- 
ful to Extension program planners in 
analyzing Extension as an organization 
and its readiness for implementing 
programs on high-priority goals: 
( 1 )Preferences for doing something— 
anything. Is Extension doing too much 
analysis? (2) Stay close to the customer— 
the publics. Is Extension 44 in tune" with 
preferences and needs? (3) Autonomy 
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and entrepreneurship. Are Extension 
professionals thinking independently ac- 
cording to their own values? (4) Share 
rewards. Are 'good" Extension profes- 
sionals rewarded and complimented? 
(5) Hands-on ar 1 value-driven by 
Extension organizational leaders. Are 
administrators in touch? (6) "Stick to the 
knitting. ** Is Extension doing what it 
knows best? (7) Simple form, lean staff. 
Does Extension have its sisff at levels to 
do people good? (8) Loose/tight ad- 
ministrative climate. Do Extension 
professionals know direction and state 
priorities and have latitude to adapt and 
take risks? One can easily see these 
criteria as useful h analyzing the Exten- 
sion organization perspective and its 
influences on the program situation and 
future priorities. 

Rawlinson, J. Geoffrey. 1981. Crea- 
tive Thinking and Brainstorming. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

This practical book on creative thinking 
is designed for managers at every level of 
organization, or for any people working 
together to find solutions to problems. 
Drawing from his experience with nearly 
800 manager groups on 4 continents, the 
author identifies barriers to creative 
thinking and provides ideas for removing 
those obstacles. Systematic procedures 
for organizing and conducting effective 
brainstorming sessions are presented, as 
well as a brief purvey of related tech- 
niques. 

Schuman, Howard, and Stanley 
Pressor. 1981. Questions and Answers 
in Attitude Surveys. New York: 
Academic Press. 

The authors state, "Our malr, goal is to 
determine how the ways in whic'j attitude 
questions are asked in survevs affect the 
results derived from these same sur- 
veys." In sodo ; g, Schumiinand Pres- 
sor tackle numerous problems that 
plague survey researchers, such as: 
(1) question order and response orde r ef- 
fects, (2) the use of open versus closed 
questions, (3) the assessment of ' 4 no 
opinion," (4) measuring the middle posi- 



tion in scales, (5) balanced and imbal- 
anced questions, (6) form of wording, 
and (7) the measurement of attitude 
strength. Discussion of each topic con- 
tains rather rigorous assessment (both 
qualitative and quantitative) of the poten- 
tial impact/problems. This book would 
be for experienced social surveyors. 

Simon, Sidney, Leland Howe, and 
Howard Kirschenbaum. 1972. Values 
Clarification: A Handbook of Practical 
Strategies for Teachers and Students. 
New York: Hart Publishing. 

The book is exactly as its title says. 
Many techniques and exercises are sug- 
gested for teachers to use with students. 
All are fun or experiential. Titles of a 
few of the 70 strategies should give you 
an idea of their characters: l * Values 
Voting, Forced Choice Ladder"; 
"Obituary, Epitaph, Who Arc Ycu?"; 
4 Taking a Stand, Diaries, and Who's to 
Blame?" Preceding the actual work- 
sheets or material needed for each 
strategy is an explanation of Us purpose, 
character, and how to use the material. 
The concept of values clarification is ex- 
plained at the beginning of the book. For 
more basic explanations of the underly- 
ing ideas, readers could read the earlier 
book by Sidney Simon and Others (1966) 
titled Values and Teaching, a Charles 
Kerrill publication . It, too, has other 
strategies in it. 

Sudman, Seymour, and Norman M. 
Bradburn. 1982. Asking Questions: 
A Practical Guide to Questionnaire 
Design. San Francisco: Jossey- Bass, 
Publishers. 

This book concerns the type of question- 
asking embodied in structured question- 
naires or interview schedules used in 
social and market research. It deals 
specifically with questionnaire const jc- 
tion. The authors' general thesis is that 
questions must be precisely worded, if 
responses to a survey are to be accurate 
and the survey valid. Methods for han- 
dling specific "types" of questions are 
discussed, such as threatening and non- 
threateninp behavor questions, Howl- 
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edge questions, and attitude question 
Also covered are response options, 
rationale for the order of items in a ques- 
tionnaire, form, method of admini- 
stration, and ethical principles to be 
observed in survey research. Numerous 
actual questionnaire examples from Gal- 
lup, Roper, SRC, NORC, and SRL are 
included. Most of the chapters begin with 
a checklist that serves as an initial guide, 
as »vell as subsequent reference for actual 
survey construction 

Warner, Paul D., and James A. Chris- 
tenson. 1984. The Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service: A National Assessment, 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, Inc. 

The authon evaluated the Cooperative 
Extension Service and found 87 percent 
of citizens in the U.S. are aware of 4-H, 
77 percent of agriculture programs, 52 
percent of home economics, and 46 per- 
cent of community development ~*Torts. 
Ninety-five percent of users are sfied; 
82 percent say CES should be supported 
at current or higher levels. However, 
only 27 percent of households and only 
23 percent of the public have had contact 
with Extension. What this report leaves 
us with a r e basic question* that need 
answers in future situation analyses. 
How do you answer the following ques- 
tions regarding your state or county? Is 
the mission too broad or too narrow? Are 
Extension specialists or generalists 
needed? What is the best way to fund 
programs? How does Extension respond 
to social changes? Can Extensit -.fford 
multiple images? Can Extension serve 
both urban and rural publics? How do the 
disadvantaged and minorities fare? 
Should personal or impersonal Extension 
methods be used? Are results and impact 
adequate? 

Webb, Eugene, DonT. Campbell, 
Richard Schwartz, and Lee Sechrest. 
1966. Unobtrusive Measures: Non- 
Reactive Research in the Social Sci- 
ences. Chicago, III.: Rand McNally. 

This is an old favorite, but is still good, 
so why ignore it? The basic idea is— 
n ,y clues or indicators an: present in 



the community that tell an analyzer (if he 
or she is observant enough) what is hap- 
pening or has happened. If an observer 
keeps the five senses open, he or she can 
see clientele needs, obstacles to change, 
resources, trends, and documentation for 
which programs should be high priority. 
Even though we have given you the basic 
book in a sentence, you can still develop 
your powers jf observation by skimming 
this book from cover to cover. You will 
delight in how the following can be used 
as need indicators: floor tile, grass, radio 
dials, library records, newspapers, liq- 
uor sales, clothes, and conversation. 

Concluding Phases 



Bloom, Benjamin S., Max D. Engle- 
hart, Edward J. Furst, Walter H. Hill, 
and David R. Krathwohl. 1956. 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
The Classification of Educational 
Goals. Handbook I: Cognitive 
Domain. New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc. 

The authors say that clientele learnii«g oc- 
curs at different levels of depth and com- 
plexity, including recall, understanding, 
application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation. They suggest setting objec- 
tives with a clear focus on learning out- 
comes expected, organizing plans of 
action accordingly, and, finally, measur- 
ing whether or not the particular desired 
learning occurred. Not only is the 
analysis mental process discussed fur- 
ther, but tht total book helps clarify why 
objectives are eventually appropriate and 
measurable. Although this book is older, 
more recent books have no more content 
than this one. 

Bowering, David J. (ed.). 1984. Secon- 
dary Analysis of A vailable Data Bases. 
New Directions for Program Evalua- 
tion. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Publishers. 

This is an excellent book for those who 
are thinking of using existing data. It is a 
practical book. The authors discuss large- 
scale data bases; who produces them; 
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how to obtain them; and what exists in 
them. In subsequent chapters, there also 
is discussion of how to prepare data files 
in order to analyze them according to 
your purposes. The contents are more 
research-oriented than practical- 
oriented; nevertheless, the boc k might 
still be jseful for Extension people who 
want to know more about using the 
tremendous amount of existing data, 
most of which are unused or unanalyzed. 
The authors say that people are not aware 
of the existence of these data or are shy 
of tracking them down, or question the 
quality of these other data or the ap- 
propriateness of these other data to one's 
own situations. Look into this book for 
the answers to these types of questions 
and concerns. 

Hanks, Kurt, and Jan Parry. 1983. 
Wake up Your Creative Genius. Los 
Altos, Calif.: William KaufTnian, Inc. 

Here is a fan book. If you are looking for 
new ideas and creative thinking to apply 
to situational analysis, the table of con- 
tents should turn you on to a few ideas: 
"Superman Syndrome ,, ; "Cooked 
Goose"; "Beware of the Crack Pot"; 
"Creative Hype"; "Ah Ha!"; " r lit 
From Nuis"; "How to Get More From 
Your Dreams"; "Winning Ideas"; 
4 4 New Eyes " ; 4 4 Usual Brainstorming' ' ; 
and 50 more. The point is— we have sug- 
gested a structured model, but part of the 
structure is to looser up, and you will see 
more and know more. Hanks and Parry 
help us along that route. 

Hare, Alexander P. 1982. Creativity in 
Small Groups. Beverley Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, Inc. 

Hare examines the traditional consensus 
process used by Quakers for over ^00 
years when seeking agreement on dif- 
ficult social problems. The seven steps 
for problem solving and group creativity 
are: (1) problem definition, (2) data col- 
lection, (3) solution review, (4) solution 
development at an appropriate level of 
creativity, (5) pilot project test, (6) agree- 
ment and commitment, and (7) imple- 
mentation. 



Krathwohl, David R., Benjamin S. 
Bloom, and Bertram B. Masia. 1964. 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
The Classification of Educational 
Goals. Handbook II: Affective 
Domain. New York: Longman, Inc. 

This monograph is the second in a series 
of taxonomies on learning objectives. 
Learning is outlined according to depth 
of internalization: (1) receiving, (2) 
responding, (3) valuing, (4) organiza- 
tion, and (5) characterization by value 
complex. The outline can help an Exten- 
sion educator to identify and phrase ob- 
jectives, once situations are analyzed, 
but a plus is a much improved under- 
standing of the entire affective world. 
The value* we all hold and our commit- 
ments get good treatment. 

Stufflebeam, Daniel, Walter Foley, 
William Gephart, Egon Guba, Robert 
Hammond, Howard Merriman, and 
Malcolm Frovus. 1971. Educational 
Evaluation and Decision Making. - 
Itasca, 111.: Peacock Publishing. 

The acronym of CIPP (for Context, 
/nput, Process, and Product) represents 
four types of evaluation that can serve 
four different types of program deci- 
sions, each at a different stage of the 
program development cycle: (1) context 
evaluation for deciding intended goals, 
(2) input evaluation for deciding intended 
ways of reaching goals, (3) process 
evaluation for deciding on goodness of 
actual methods used, and (4) product 
evaluation for ceciding extent to which 
goals were reached. 

Although this book is somewhat difficult 
to read, the ideas are excellent and 
provide an overall perspective on how 
situational analysis, evaluation, and 
decisionmaking can be considered 
processes tha* occur throughout the dura- 
tion of a program. 
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Appendix 1 : Adams County Citizen Survey 



Adams County Cooperative Extension Service • State of Readiness 



February 1, 19 



Dear Friend, 



John Lee, our county board chair, sent you a letter several days ago explaining the need for citizen 
opinions on Adams County concerns and issues. I hope you will be able to take 1 0 minutes out of 
your busy schedule to complete this questionnaire and return it as quickly as possible to our office in 
the enclosed self-addressed, postage-paid envelope. 

Remember, your personal answers will be held in *he strictest confidence. A summary report of the 
responses that you and others in t '•e random sample give us will be prepared. The printed number 
on this page will be used solely by our office f or organizing purposes. 

The information gained from your responses will enable your County Extension office and agent* to 
provide useful programs and information to you and others in Adams County. 



Thank you in advance for your he!?! 
Sincerely, 

Ann Patterson 

Adams County Extension Chair 



University of Readiness, United States Department of Agriculture, and Readi- 
ness Counties Cooperating. UR-Extension provides equal opportunities in 
employment and programming, including Title IX requirements. 
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A.Following are eight possible areas of concern to Adams County residents. For 
each of the eight general areas and the specific items w.ihin each, please indi- 
cate whether you believe the item is a high priority for future educational 
programs by checking yes, no, or uncertain. 

HIGH PRIORITY? 

Concern or Issue Yes No Uncertain 

1 . Improving the economy: 

a. Business management 

b. Community economic 

development 

c. Marketing 

d. Recreation and tourism 

e. Jobs and careers 

f. Home businesses 

2. Building family strengths: 

a. Family financial management 

b. Consumer decisionmaking 

c. Child care and parenting 

d. Family relationships and stress .... 

3. Improving agricultural profits: 

a. Dairy and livestock production 

and management 

b. Field crops production and 

management 

c. Pest management 

d. Horticulture production and 

management 

e. Farm business management 

f. Agricultural marketing 

4. Improving the natural environment: 

a. Land-use planning 

b. Groundwater quality 

c. Soil and water conservation 

d. Energy conservation 

e. Forestry 

f. Wildlife 

g. Waste handling 

h. Pesticide use and storage 

5. Improving human health and safety: 

a. Foods, nutrition, and diet 

b. Safety, fire, police 

c. Food production (gardening) 

d. Food preservation 

e. Housing 

f. Medical services 

g. Elderly needs and services 
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Concern or Issue 



HIGH PRIORITY? 
Yes No Uncertain 



6. Improving educational resources: 

a. Libraries 

b. Extension education 

o. Vocational/technical schools 

d. Elementary/secondary schools . . . 

7. Improving community loadership: 

a. Volunteer and organization leaders . 

b. Local government education 

c. Agricultural leaders 

8. Building youth development: 

a. 4-H youth work 

b. 4-H youth leader development . . . . 

c. Career development 

j. Non-4-H youth work 

(Scouts, YMCA, etc.) 



B. Of the general areas of concern, which three (3) do you believe are of top 
priority? (Check three areas below.) 

1. Economy 

2. Family 

3. Agriculture 

4. Environment 

5. Health 

6. Education 

7. Community Leadership 

8. Youth Development 



C. Please give an example or two of specific concerns and issues within one or 
several of your top priorities in the above list. 



D. Please list any other important concerns for *Vdams County not listed above. 



QO 
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E. Please check whether you believe the following are excellent, good, or poor 
sources for obtaining useful and trusted information. 



Don't 

Information Source Excellent Good Poor Know 

1. Vocational/technical school 

education classes 

2. Cooperative Extension (county 

agent) at office, home, or meetings, 

or through media 

3. Newsoapers/magazines 

4. Radio 

5. Television 

6. Neighbors 

7. Private companies 

8. Credit agencies 

9. Libraries 

10. Other (describe) 

F. To assist the Extension committee and staff in making decisions on future 
educational pre jrams, please indicate the importance of the following factors 
in deciding Extension programs. 

Extremely 

Factor Important Important Unimportant 

1. Program timeliness 

2. Program access 

3. Program location 

4. Program cost 

5. Trustworthy information 

6. Past "track record" or image 

7. Program is not duplication 

8. Potential impact and benefit 

9. Peop^' o needs 

10. Taxes 

11. Useful information 
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G. Finally, as a basis for understanding your earlier answers, we would like to ask 
you a few questions about yourself. All answers will be kept confidential. 



1. Are you: 
Male 
Female 



2. Your age? years 

3. Years of completed schooling? years 

4. Your marital status? (Check only one response} 

Married 

Single 

Divorced 

Widowed 



5. How long have you lived in Adams County? years 

6. Occupation? 



7. (If married) Spouse's occupation? 

8. Which one of the following categories best represents your total family 
annual income before taxes during 1 987 (including wages, profits from 
business, social security, pensions, etc.)? 



Less than $1 0,000 $25,000-$34,999 

$10,000-$14,999 _ $35,000-$49,999 

$1 5,000-$1 9,999 $50,000 or more 

$20,000-$24,999 



H. Please give other comments about the future of Adams County Extension 
programs. Any comments on resources to use or coribiraints to effective 
programs would be helpful. 



Thank you! 
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Appendix 2: Adams County Farmer Survey 



Adams County Cooperative Extension Service • State of Readiness 



February 1, 19 

Dear Friend, 

John Lee, our county board chair, sent you a letter several days ago explaining the need for current 
information on Adams County farm practices ana knowledge. I hope you will be able to take 10 
minutes out of your busy schedule to complete this questionnaire and return it as quickly as possible 
to our office in the enclosed self-addressed, postage-paid envelope. 

Remember, your personal answers will be held in the strictest confidence. A summary report of the 
responses that you and others in the random sample give us will be prepared. The printed number on 
this page will be used solely by our office for organizing purposes. 

The information gained from your responses will enable your County Extension office and agents to 
provide useful agriculture programs and information to you and other farmers in Adams County. 



7?an/c you in advance for your help! 
Sincerely, 



Ann Patterson 

Adams County Extension Chair 



University of Readiness, United States Department of Agriculture, and Readi- 
ness Counties Cooperating. UR-Extension provides equal opportunities in 
employment and programming, including Title IX requirements. 
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A. Listed below are possible areas of concern to Adams County farmers and farm 
families. For each of the six general areas and the specific items within each, 
please indicate whether you believe the item is very high priority, so-so, or low 
priority. 

LEVEL OF PRIORITY 
Very 

High Low 

Concern or Issue Priority So-So Priority 

1. Off-Farm Issues: 

a. Taxes 

b. National farm policy 

c. Consumer education 

d. International agriculture/Adams 

County 

e. Farmland preservation and 

local zoning 

f. Pricing 

g. Farm/city nations 

2. Total/General Farm Concerns: 

a. Total farm system analysis and 

planning 

b. Alternative and supplemental 

income 

c. Energy and fuel 

d. Farm labor 

e. Farm budgets and records 

f. Credit 

g. Farm safety 

h. Organic farming 

i. Computer programs and use 

j. Farm engineering and machinery .. 

3. Farm Family Concerns: 

a. Family stress 

b. Housing 

c. Recreation 

d. Children's future 

e. Estate planning 

4. Livestock Concerns. 

a. Livestock system analysis and .... 

management 

b. Genetics, breeding, and selection . . 

c. Feeding, feeds, forages, and 

pastures 

d. Pesticide use 

e. Marketing 

f. Manure and waste handling 

g. Housing and feed handling 
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LEVEL OF PRIORITY 
Very 

High Low 

Concern or Issue Priority So-So Priority 

5. Crops Concerns: 

a. Crop system analysis and 

management 

b. Varieties and selection 

c. Water and irrigation 

d. Fertility 

e. Pest control 

f. Pesticide use 

g. Harvesting 

h. Storage 

i. Marketing . 

j. Fruit production, management, 

and marketing 

k. Vegetable production, management, 

and marketing 

6. Environmental Concerns: 

a. Soil and water conservation 

b. Forestry 

c. Wildlife 

d. Groundwater and well-water quality . 



B. Please briefly illustrate or describe a specific issue or concern within one or 
several of your top priorities in the previous list in Section A. 



C. The following are ways a farmer might get needed farm-related information. 
Please indicate the amount of contact, if any. you have had through each 
source during the past 3-4 years. 

Weekly/ No 

Sources Monthly Annually Contact 

1. Extension meeting 

2. Personal contact with County 

Extension agent (visit or phone) . . . 

3. Extension publications 

4. Mail 

5. Extension articles in newspaper . . . 

6. Extension TV programs __ 

7. Extension radio programs 
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Sources 



Weekly/ No 
Monthly Annually Contact 



8. Demonstrations and field days 

9. County agricultural council meetings . . 

10. Tours 

11. Dealer meetings 

12. Farm association meetings 

13. Farm magazines 

14. Neighbors 

15. Other Extension sources 

(Please list) 



1 6. Other non-Extension sources 
(Please list) 



D. Choosing from the source list in question C, which source do you most prefer 
when it comes to obtaining farm-related information? Please fill in one cor- 
responding number (1 -1 6) from question C in each of the spaces below. 

Most Preferred Source 

Second Most Preferred Source . . . 

Third Most Preferred Source 

E. If one of the sources you listed in Section D was Cooperative Extension, for 
what reason, if any, have you used it as an informational source? (Please 
check all reasons below that apply.) 

Only Source I Knew 

Recommended to Me 

Inexpensive 

Provides New Research 

Trust Extension 

Provides Useful Information 

Provides Unbiased Information . . . 

Other 
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F. Please indicate the extent to which you use the following farm practices. 
Please answer each Question by checking the appropriate response. 



EXTENT OF USE 

Have Done Inappro- 

Regular It One or priate for 

Farm Practice Routine More Times Never My Farm 



1. Cut alfalfa at mid-bud stage. . 

2. Use forage analysis to 
balance feed rations 

3. Reduced feed costs with 
improved alfalfa quality 

4. Tested well water tor bacteria 
and nitrates 

5. Use laboratory soil tests for 
deciding fertilizer rates 

6. Calibrate pesticide sprayers 
each season 

7. Develop written long-range 




8. Developed or revised will. . . . 



9. Used A.I. stud or purchased 
performance-tested herd sire. 

1 0. Use computer rationized 
balancing program 

1 1 . Scout for pesis in crops 

12. Direct marketing to consumer. 

13. Minimum or no tillage 

14. Improved on-farm pesticide 
storage facilities 

15. Crop system economic 
analysis 

16. Livestock system economic 
analysis 

17. Farm cash flow analysis. . . . 

18. Farm debt/asset analysis. . . . 
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G. Finally, as a basis for understanding your earlier answers, we would like to ask 
some questions about you and your farm operation. All answers will be kept 
confidential. 

1 . What type of farm do you operate? (Check the one that is your main 
operation.) 

Crops Type 

Livestock Type 

Other (Describe) 

2. Size of farm acres 

3. Estimated net family income $ 

4. Estimated °/o of total family income from nonfarm sources % 

5. Township 

6. Your age? years 

7. Family composition (check those that apply) 

Husband? 

Wife? 

Children at home? 

Others in home? 

H. Please feel free to add any additional comments below. Thank you! 
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Introduction to the 
Leader's Guide for 
Module 4: Situational 
Analysis 



Effective Extension education programs 
start with systematic situational analyses. 
Therefore, thisexperientia 1 , in-service 
workshop program about situational 
analysis was developed. The workshop 
and the experiential learning materials 
are deigned for use with new Coopera- 
tive Extension professionals who have 
specific training needs, and experienced 
professionals, on aperiodic review basis. 
Because the training needs of the work- 
shop participants will vary by specific 
situation, options for meeting differing 
learning and teaching needs are included 
at various points in this Leader's Guide. 
In the spirit of good analysis of each in- 
service situation, adaptation and use of 
the options by the workshop leader are 
encouraged. To adapt to tno; e varying 
needs, the workshop leaders must review 
and know the contents of all parts of this 
Module: the Sourcebook, this Leader's 
Guide, the Learners' Packet, and the In- 
structional Aids. 

The learning experiences in this Leader's 
Guide are organized chronologically into 
five time periods: (1) Pre workshop 
Preparation, (2) Day One, (3) Interim, 
(4) Day Two, and (5) Follow-Up. Within 
each of the five time periods, the follow- 
ing information is provided for the 
workshop leader, according to the time 
schedule: 

• Time allotted 

• Responsibility (persons involved) 

• Instructional goals 

• Learning objectives 

• Materials needed 

• Task, activity, or experiences 

• Discussion question options 

• Exhibits, such as overhead transpar- 
encies, worksheets, and other instruc- 
tional aids, where appropriate. 



The 12 hours of in-service training in 
Module 4 are covered in two sessions 
(Day One and Day Two) of 6 hours each. 
Day One activities consist of participant 
self-assessments, general understanding 
of the total Situational Analysis Model, 
and understanding the four preparation 
phases: (1) defining boundaries, (2) set- 
ting analysis focus and purpose, ^iden- 
tifying leadership, and (4) knowing 
personalities. Also covered are the first 
three of the six implementation phases: 
the four perspectives, value orientations, 
and identifying questions to be answered. 

Day Two activit ; es include the remaining 
three implementation phases, identifying 
the Extension publics to be involved 
deciding on involvement techniques, and 
collecting and summarizing data; and the 
six concluding phases of the model: com- 
paring and interpreting evidence, deci- 
sions on interpretation of evidence and 
conclusions, reacting and reflecting, 
deciding on learners' needs, setting 
learner objectives, reviewing and pre- 
paring a written report, accompanied by 
encouraging participants to apply what 
the> have learned to their everyday ex- 
periences. 

Several key ideas are noteworthy as 
workshop leaders begin to plan and use 
the Situational Analysis Model: 

1 . The Situational Analysis Model dis- 
cussed in the Sourcebook and in this 
Leader's Guide is a mental situational 
analysis process. The model is not a data- 
oriented and statistical analysis model. 
Rather, the model is a way of helping 
Extension educators to make data and 
observations more useful, practical, and 
relevant to Extension program decisions. 

2. Regardless of the quality of -hv content 
or the proposed methods of this Module, 
the learning quality will depend on the 
workshop leader's experiences with the 
participants. How positive those exper- 
iences are will depend a great deal on the 
workshop leader's preparation, self- 
study, commitment, and enthusiasm, and 
the extent to which continuous evaluation 
of feedback is incorporated into the learn- 
ing experiences. 
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3. Many potential participants, new or ex- 
perienced, county-based or state-based, 
could likely be less than excited about the 
topic. Therefore, these materials are 
based on the experiential learning prin- 
ciple. The faster and more extensively 
the workshop leader can involve the par- 
ticipants in the experiential process the 
greater the likelihood for interesting, 
practical, useful, and effective learning. 
Although Exhibit 1: "The Experiential 
Learning Model" is included at the end 
of this S2ction, for more detail on exper- 
ience! learning, the learning experiences 
suggested in this Leader's Guide gener- 
ally proceed from (1) concrete exper- 
iences to (2) reflections and observations 
to (3) abstract conceptualizing to (4) ac- 
tive experimenting and testing. As you 
adapt the suggested experiences, con- 
sider this cycle as a guide. 

4. The preceding ideas strongly imply 
that these materials will be even more 
practical and consequential if the work- 
shop leader, along with the workshop 
participants, creates versions, options, 
and experiences for participants to adapt 
to their own state, region, county, sub- 
ject matter, personality styles, and other 
factors that create positive learning. 
These adaptations and creations, based 
on analysis of the learning situation, 
along with continuous checking of 



whether or not participants are learning 
the concepts, would be an ultimate 
achievement of this Module. 

5. Consider the foregoing organization of 
Module 4 as you review the total 
Leader's Guide. You will notice 
specifics, such as lecturettes, questions 
for discussion, and places within the 
general outline for continuous checking 
of learning. These items can be used ver- 
batim, but, more importantly, are in- 
cluded to illustrate the tenor or character 
of intended experiences. You will certain- 
ly develop more appropriately worded 
questions for your group. 

6. Special attention should be focused on 
the Instructional Aids Packet. In addition 
to materials specified for use in each sec- 
tion of the Leader's Guide, and those in 
the Learner's Packet, 34 transparency 
masters (referred to as TMs) that are not 
shown in the Leader's Guide, and 36 TIP 
Sheets are included. These may be sub- 
stituted for those suggested herein, or 
might be useful for other purposes, de- 
pending on the workshop leader's needs. 
A complete listing in the Table of Con- 
tents of the Instructional Packet will pro- 
vide a quick overview of the supple- 
mental materials. 



EXHIBIT 1 



The Experiential Learning Model 



Experiential learning (Kolb, 1984) can be easily applied to in-service train- 
ing. The Leader's Guide includes activities to facilitate the experiential learn- 
ing process. The leader's effectiveness will be greatly enhanced if the 
process summarized here is kept in mind and used throughout the 
workshop. 

The Experiential Learning Model (Kolb, 1984) says learning occurs in a cycli- 
cal, fo ur-stage process (see Figure 1). The learning process begins with 
Stage 1— a real, concrete experience (CE), in which the learner is involved in 
media presentations, self-analysis, case studies, role-playing, and demon- 
strations. This experience might be an activity at the workshop or a real ex- 
perience that occurred prior to the workshop. 

continued 
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AE RO 



Figure 1. The experiential learning model (Kolb, 1984) 

The CE stage includes ideas to help the learner reflect and make reflections/observations (RO) in Stage 2. 
The reflection stage includes individual work on a problem, idea, or situation during the training session. 
The time during the RO stage might be planned as an individual activity, or as participants prepare to dis- 
cuss a topic in groups. The RO stage also occur? during lecturettes and media presentations. 

Reflections and observations are processed by the learner during Stage 3— abstract conceptualizing 
(AC). These abstract concepts include hypotheses, generalizations, conclusions, formulas, models, and 
reasons or explanations. The AC process is linked directly to RO, and occurs during the same types of 
activities. Abstract concepts result simultaneously from reflection and observation. 

Learners test the abstract concepts during Stage 4— active experimenting (AE). AE occurs in a training 
session when concepts are applied to cases, personal or program situations, games, simulations, and 
other activities in which the learners are involved and can actively test their ideas. AE results evolve into 
concrete experiences (Stage 1), which then are evaluated (Stage 2), thus continuing the process in a 
cyclical manner. 

Individuals vary as to which of the four stages of the experiential learning process they find easier, more 
effective, and more interesting. These individual differences are considered the person's learning style. 
Be a' 'are that an activity might be accepted easily by some people and resisted by others because of their 
learning styles. 

Learners usually will be more comfortable with their learning modes. For example, persons whoprefer 
active experimenting might enjoy role-playing and probably will be very good at it. A person who prefers 
reflective observation might be uncomfortable in role-playing and might not be very good atacting out a 
role. The differences in comfort and skill level for a particular learning activity will result in differing indi- 
vidual reactions. These differences are natural, so the leader should not be overly concerned if some indi- 
viduals resist certain learning experiences. Workshop leaders need to encourage and support individuals' 
responses, while ensuring a constructive experience for the group. 

In summary, consider how the learners will best be served. How the material is adapted, how groupinter- 
action occurs, and how training evaluation occurs will be affected directly by whether or not leaders con- 
sider the overall learning process as well as the individual and group needs. 



—Adapted from Kolb (1984) 
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Time: Preworkshop 
Preparation 

The importance of preworkshop activi- 
ties to the workshop leader cannot be 
overemphasized. The workshop leader 
will need sufficient time to read and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the con- 
tents of the Sourcebook, the Selected 
Annotated Bibliography, the Leader's 
Guide, the Learners' Packet, and the In- 
structional Aids as a basis for decisions 
on his or her general needs, goals, and 
format for the workshop. Likewise, be- 
cause the exchange of materials and infor- 
mation from the leader to the participants 
and from the participants to the leader 
prior to the scheduled wo ''shop date is 
imperative to the smooth now of the: in- 
structional sessions, preparations should 
begin at least six months in advance. The 
following organization of the Prework- 
shop Preparation time period is sug- 
gested for your consideration. 

Decide on General Needs, 
Goals, and Format 



Time 



T (training) minus six months. 
Responsibility 

Workshop leader, district leader, or 
program leader, or a combination of 
these persons. 

Process 



When state-level leaders believe in- 
service education is needed for situa- 
tional analysis, or when they are asked to 
conduct training for such analysis, this 
Leader's Guide and the related materials 
can be utilized. Levels and ways in which 
this Module can be used include: 



• Statewide in-service professional 
education. 

• Regional or district meetings. 



• Separate program area meetings; for 
example, agricultural and home 
economics areas separately. 

• County levels, including home offices. 

• Administrative or supervisory groups. 

• Task forces. 

• Independent or small group study. 



Specific reasons for this training might in- 
clude: 

1 . Too little justifying documentation and 
data in Extension staff plans of work for 
the planned program. 

2. A need to increase general, statewide 
core competencies in situational analysis. 

3. A need for county-level training to 
help sort out and decide program 
priorities. 

4. A program area desire to update skills 
by analyzing a particular problem situa- 
tion. 

5. A statewide commitment to increasing 
the quality of situation statements in four- 
year major program plans or annual 
plans of work. 

6. New personnel orientation needs. 

The size of the state, territory, region, or 
locality; current faculty training level; 
finances; the availability of facilities; 
trainer qualifications; geographical divi- 
sions; costs; time factors; or other speci- 
fics of the intended participants in each 
situation also can affect the workshop 
format. 

[Note: At this point, the workshop leader 
should make a decision on the type of per- 
sonality inventory to be used in the work- 
shop. Refer first to the "Participants' 
SeJf- Assessment" section in the Prework- 
shop Preparation and to the "Personality 
Style Inventory" in the Learners' 
Packet. 1 
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EXHIBIT 2 



Suggested Workshop Description 

Two-day (12-hour) professional development workshop on situational 
analysis for new and experienced Extension professionals. These two days 
wiii be experiential. The participants will learn methods for analyzing situa- 
tions that will help them to understand complex situations and to write bet- 
ter situation statements. Case study exercises will be used to illustrate 
program situations analyses and to develop skills necessary for good situa- 
tional analysis. Self-assessment, videotapes, overheads, grr up discussion, 
role-playing, and active learning will combine to makp this an exciting, 
dynamic, and new experience. 

Dates: 

Person in Charge: 



Decide on and Conduct 
Advanc e Publicity 

Time 

T minus 90 days 
Responsiblity 

Workshop leader, district leader, and 
program leaders. 

Process 

Prepare advpnce publicity and in-service 
training description and send to potential 
enrollees. A suggested description is 
shown in Exhibit 2. 

Enrollment and Sign Up 
Time 

T minus 50 days. 
Responsibility 

Potential participants. 



Process 



Distribute registration forms (in Learn- 
ers' Packet) to potential participants. 
Make the registration deadline 30 days 
prior to the date cf the workshop. 

Early Involvement of 
Participants 



Time 



T minus 40 days. 
Responsibility 



Workshop leaders, district leaders, and 
program leaders. 

Process 



Select a representative advisory commit- 
tee for the Situational Analysis work- 
shop. Members should include partici- 
pants and Extension agents, specialists, 
and administrators, such as agricultural 
agents, home economics agents, 4-H 
agents, water specialists, and district 
directors. 

Time 



T minus 
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EXHI3IT3 



Tentative Schedule 




rneWUnKonUP PREPARATION 




DA V ONE 


Time 


Activity 


9:00 a.m. 


Program Introduction 


9:05 a.m. 


Group Warm up and Interaction 


9:30 a.m. 


Reasons for Improving Situational Analysis 


9:45 a.m. 


Identify Training Needs and Set Group Goals 


10:15 a.m. 


BREAK 


10:30 a.m. 


Understand Situational Analysis Model 


11:15 a.m. 


Preparation Phases 

• Boundaries 

• Focus 

• Leadership 


12:00 noon 


LUNCH 


1:00 p.m. 


Preparation Phases (continued) 

• Personalities 
Implementation Phases 

• Four Perspectives 


2:45 p.m. 


BREAK 


3:00 p.m. 


Implementation Phases (continued) 

• Value Orientations 

• Questions 


4*00 D m 

T • \J \f Mil II i 


Review and Closing 


4:15 p.m. 


Close 

INTERIM 

DAY TWO 


9:00 a.m. 


Welcome/Review 


9:15 a.m. 


Implementation Phases (continued) 

• Publics 

• Involvement 

• Collecting Data 


10:15 a.m. 


BREAK 
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10:30 a.m. 


Conc'udinc; Phases 
• interpret 


12:00 noon 


LUNCH 


1:00 p.m. 


Concluding Phases (continued) 
• Decioe Conclusions 


2:00 p.m. 


BREAK 


2:15 p.m. 


Concluding Phases (continued) 

• Reflect 

• Learner Needs 

• Objectives 

• ReDOrt 


3:45 p.m. 


Action 


4:00 p.m. 


Close 

FOLLOW-UP 



Responsibility 



Workshop leader and workshop advisory 
committee. 



Process 



Send proposed overview of the workshop 
schedule (see Exhibit 3) to workshop ad- 
visory committee to hold a meeting with 
the advisory committee. This proposed 
schedule '"Vrview will include activities 
for Prewoilxshop Preparation, Day One, 
Interim, Day Two, and Follow-Up time 
periods. Depending on how the repre- 
sentative advisory committee analyzes 
the situation, the workshop leader should 
expect to modify the schedule through 
adapting it to local considerations. 



Participants' 
Self-Assessment 



Time 



T minus 30 days. 
Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 



Process: Concrete Experience 

All registration forms should be returned 
to the workshop leader by the registration 
deadline. The leader then sends a letter 
(sample letter in Exhibit 4) to registrants, 
indicatin ne next experiences and 
participants' responsibilities. Include 
with the letter: 

1 . Personality Inventory so participants 
can determine their personality styles. 
The scoring sheet must be photocopied 
by the participant and returned to the 
workshop leader 10-i5 days prior to the 
date of the workshop. The Hogan arM 
Champagne Personality Style Inventory 
(PSI) can be purchased from: 

Organization, Design, and Development 
101 BrynMawr 

BrynMawr, Pennsylvania 19010 

The Myers-Briggs Type Inventory 
(MBTI) can be purchased from: 

Consulting Psychologist Press, Inc. 

577 College Avenue 

Palo Alto, California 94306 

Or, elsewhere* 
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Center for Application of [Note: If the participants have recently 

Psychological Type taken these or similar assessments that 

2720 N.W. 6th Street gave tirir Jung personality type, they can 

Gainesville, Florida 32609 record the type and send the scores from 

those previous assessments.] 



EXHIBIT 4 



Letter From Workshop Leader 



Dear 

I am very pleased that you have registered for the two-day in-service work- 
shop on Situational Analysis to be held (dale) to (date), 1 9 . Those of 

us who are involved in planning the workshop are excited about it, and 
believe you will be, too. 

As indicated in early notices, the two days will be very experiential; i.a., will 
depend on your involvement. Therefore, I am enclosing several item? and 
have the following tasks for you. 

1 . Extension Service Problems Identify and prepare a list o* what you 
believe are your major obstacles in performing your Extension program 
responsibilities at this time, or what you foresee developing into more 
serious obstacles in the future. 

2. Personality Inventory. Please complete the scoring sheet on the enclosed 
personality inventory, if you have not already completed such an inven- 
tory. Photocopy the scores and return the original to me by (date at leas t 
15 days prior to Day One). If you have a score from a previous inventory, 
please send me those results. 

3. Adams County Examiner. Please read and become familiar with this 
newspaper and bring it with you on the first day of the workshop. You will 
be using it at the sessions. 

4. Situational Analysis Self-Assessment n loase complete the checklist and 
return it to me (date at least 15 days prior to Day One) . Also, bring with you 
to the workshop a situation statement from your most recent plan of work. 
You will be using both your self-assessment and your situ ition statement 
on Day One of workshop. 

Again, I am pleased to have you as part of this workshop. Please call me at 
(phone #) if you have questions before the workshop. I look forward to seeing 
you. 

Sincerely, 



Enclosures: Personality inventory 
Newspaper 

Situational Analysis Self-Assessment 



no 
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2. A copy of the Adams County Ex- 
aminer (in Instructional Aids), a short, 
weekly newspaper. Participants should 
read the newspaper prior to the workshop 
sessions. 

3. The "Situational Analysis Self- 
Assessment" (in Learners' Packet) so 
participants can rate their current situa- 
tional analysis knowledge, attitudes, 
process, and plan of work situation state- 
ments. 

The workshop leader should emphasize 
that the participants are expected to bring 
their copies of the personality inventory, 
the Adams County Examiner newspaper, 
and their situation statements with them 
to the workshop. The workshop leader 
will want to have extra copies of the 
newspaper on hand at the workshop for 
those who forget theirs. 

Decide on Teaching 
Responsibilities 



Time 



T minus 25 days. 
Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 
Process 



Identify responsibilities of district 
leaders, program leaders, participants, 
and workshop advisory committee mem- 
bers within the situational analysis work- 
shop sessions. The advisory committee 
can assist in identifying role players if on 
Day One the workshop leader will be 
using the role-play option under the head- 
ing, "Increase Understanding of the 
Four Perspectives— PhaseS." The 
leader then can send the role players the 
necessary information. 



Analyze and Summarize 
Participants' Personality 
Inventories 

Time 

T minus IS days. 
Responsibility 

Workshop leader and program par- 
ticipants. 

Process 

The personality scoring sheets should be 
returned to the workshop leader. Use the 
scores tc identify and understand the 
various personality styles within the 
workshop participant group. This infor- 
mation will be helpful during the work- 
shop in dealing with individual differen- 
ces among the participants. The variety 
of personality and learning style preferen- 
ces found in any group requires sensi- 
tivity and flexibility on the part of the 
leader and adaptation of the planned 
learning experiences 

[Note: The Situational Analysis Model 
includes personality styles as an impor- 
tant part of situational analysis. In- 
dividual scores on four personality 
continuums will be the starting point on 
Day One in discussing Phase 4: Know 
Personalities.] 



am 



Time: Day One 



Prepare and Set Up for 
Training Session 



(60 minutes) 

The leader needs to check on last-minute 
details and be prepared to conduct the 
workshop, as planned, but also must be 
prepared for the unexpected, such as 
extra participants, participants not show- 
ing up, or equt me.n failures. All prior 
planning would be of no benefit if minute 
details like participants* comfort or 
needed materials are missing. 
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Responsibility: 



Workshop leader and workshop advisory 
committee. 



Materials 



Overhead projector and screen 
VHS videotape player and monitor 
Flip chart with an extra pad of paper 
Masking tape 

Markers (at least five colors) 

Name tags, with nan *» and position 

Transparencies (TMs) 

Various handouts 

Wall posters on situational analysis 

Wall posters on value orientations 

Participants' returned Preworkshop 
materials' 

• Personality score sheets 

• Personality summary 

• Self-assessments 

• Self-assessments summary 



Leader 's Guide 



Learners' Packet 
Sourcebook 

Other library references, such as in the 
Selected Annotated Bibliography 

Refreshments 
Process 

Set up and check operation of all the 
audiovisual equipment. Arrange tables 
and chairs in a comfortable manner (see 
Exhibit 5). Avoid a typical classroom 
style arrangement. Use tables with four 
to six people seated at each table. Place a 
Learners' Prcket on the table for each 
participant. 

Tape the situational analysis posters on 
the walls around the room, spacing them 
so that participants can easily see them. 

Near the door to the room, set up at least 
one table on which you will arrange the 
participants' workshop assignments and 
prewritten name tags in alphabetical 
order. Unclaimed name tags and mate- 
rials on the table allow the workshop 
leader to note quickly who, if anyone, 
does not show up for the workshop. 



EXHIBIT 5 



Posters 



Registration 




Audiovisual 
Equipment 
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Greet and Make Participants materials are located, and invite them to 
Welcome en ^ 0 ^ av? ^ a ^ e refreshments, while they 

^^^^^^HnM^^^B^^^^^—a wait for the program to begin. 



(30 minutes) 

To avoid participants' experiencing a 
mental letdown, especially those who ar- 
rive early, it is crucial that some options 
are available for this time period and that 
participants are able to satisfy early 
group-building tasVs. 

Responsibility 



Workshop leader or advisory committee, 
or both. 

Instructional Goals 



• To create a friendly, personal, com- 
fortable learning environment. 

• To have the instructor greet each par- 
ticipant before the program. 

• To help the instructor start learning all 
the participants' names. 

Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will learn that the 
workshop atmosphere is open, friendly, 
and personal. 

2. Participants will complete most of 
their personal greetings prior * j the for- 
mal agenda. 

3. Participants will become ready for 
start of program. 

Materials 



Program Introduction 



(5 minutes) 

The time has arrived. All your planning 
and preparation is done. Implement your 
plan. Be flexible and prepared for unfore- 
seen learning opportunities. 

Responsibility 



Key administrators or workshop leader 
or both. 

Materials 



Flip chart 
Markers 

Process 



The leader will make positive opening 
remarks regarding the participants and 
the program, e.g.: 

"Good morning. I am . 

Welcome to what I think are going to be 
an exciting two days of discussing situa- 
tional analysis. I will be the workshop 
leader, and I am glad all of you are work- 
ing with me. Without taking a lot of time, 
because we are on a very tight schedule, I 
would like to make a few general an- 
nouncements before we get started with 
our program." 

1 . Introductions of workshop committee 
members, administrators, key people. 

2. New people introductions. 



Prewritten name tags 
Preworkshop assignments 
Refreshments 



3. Snacks 
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Process 



As the participants enter the room, the 
workshop leader, or a designated host, 
should greet them, intioduce himself or 
herself, guide participants to the table 
where the name tags and preworkshop 



4. Breaks 

5. Lunch arrangements 

6. Smoking policy 

7. Travel and expense accounts 
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8. Location of rest rooms 

9. Other 



Group Warm-Up and 
Interaction 



Option: As we have suggested, the set- 
ting for in-service training might be a 
major state conference or a regular pro- 
gram area or district meeting. If so, the 
welcome and kickoff will be more effec- 
tive if the key administrator (director, 
program leader, district director) appro- 
priately welcomes participants, intro- 
duces the session, and, in turn, intro- 
duces the leader of the session. Other 
options have to be considered to assure 
appropriate entry and readiness of the 
participants. 

Then the leader can say something like 
the following: 

1 To give you a general idea of how this 
workshop on situational analysis is or- 
ganized, and how we will be proceeding, 
let's look at the following schedule. ' ' 

The leader should use the flip chart to 
write an outline of the workshop 
schedule (see Exhibit 6). 



(25 minutes) 

Once the group has been welcomed and 
announcements are made, establish the 
character of the workshop by immedi- 
ately getting participants involved with 
each other in an easy activity related to 
situational analysis. 

Responsibility 

Workshop leader. 
Instructional goals: 

• To introduce the participants to each 
other in a fun way. 

• To identify the basic concepts of situa- 
tional analysis. 

• To encourage interaction among 
the participants so that they will be 
actively involved in upcoming discus- 
sions. 

• To present a basic working definition 
of situational analysis, based on the 
warm-up experiences. 



Exhibit 6 



Workshop Schedule 



Preworkshop Preparation 
Day One (Date 



• Self-assessment 

• Situational analysis model 



Preparation phases: Phases 1 through 4 
Implementation phases: Phases 5 through 7 



Interim 

• Evening or days 



Day Two (Date 
• Review 



) 



• implementation phases: Phases 8 through 1 0 

• Concluding phases: Phases 1 1 through 1 6 

Follow-Up 

• Application of ideas 

• Consult with workshop leader * -i A 

• Feedback on results i. i 4 
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Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will learn about another 
participant's personal situation. 

2. Participants will analyze another's 
personal situation. 

3. Participants will make a decision 
about the other's situation, based on their 
analysis. 

4. Participants will learn the definitions 
of situation and analysis 

Materials 

Overhead projector and screen 

Flip chart 

Markers 

Transparencies 1, 2, 3, and 4 

"Personal Situational Analysis" (in 
Learners' Packet) 

Process: Concrete Experience 

Using the materials to achieve the goals 
and objectives, ask the participants to 
pair up with someone they do not know 
or do not know very well. Tell each per- 
son to interview his or her partner, using 
the questions on the "Personal Situa- 
tional Analysis" (in Learners' Packet) as 
starter questions. Give the following in- 
structions verbally and write them on the 
flip chart. 

"Choose one partner and interview that 
person for 2-3 minutes Then switch and 
have the other partner do the interview- 
ing for 2-3 minutes. 

"Interviewers should write a one- word 
summary of the other person on the Per- 
sonal Situational Analysis sheet in the 
space labeled 'Analysis Summary'. Inter- 
viewers should also write a one-word 
description of a problem or obstacle. ' ' 

Call everyone back to the large group. 
Have each person verbally introduce 
his/her partner io the group by stating: 
(1) the partner's name and position and 



(2) a one-word description of the other's 
personal situation; e.g., fun, bored, ener- 
getic, young, tired, laid back. 

The leader should record on the flip chart 
each word used to describe the partici- 
pants' personal situations as each partici- 
pant is introduced by his or her partner. 

Process: Reflections/Observations 

When all participants have been intro- 
duced, the workshop leader should use 
the following discussion questions: 

"What evidence, data, and observations 
were used to determine the status of a per- 
sonal situation?" Answers might include: 

• Interview content 

• What the person said 

• Body language 

• Tone of voice 

• Expressions 

• Rumor 

• Clothes 

"How accurate and complete do you 
think these data are? Could you depend 
on these data? Why or why not? 

"Could stereotyping, prejudice, personal 
history, or your personality style have in- 
fluenced your data analysis?" 

[Note: If the group does not respond 
when asked the first question, pick out a 
specific word from the list (preferably a 
funny or extreme v/ord) and ask specifi- 
cally about that word. This should be a 
fun, light discussion to facilitate interac- 
tion and involvement, yet be related to 
situational analysis.] 

After 15 minutes of the 25 minutes allot- 
ted to this activity, move to the next ac- 
tivity by summarizing this discussion: 

"We have all conducted situational anal- 
ysis in our professional and personal 
lives. We just experienced a very quick, 
informal analysis of each other's per- 
sonal situation." 
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Process: Reflections/Observations 



"Situations are sets of circumstances, 
dilemmas, contexts, or environments in 
which Extension professionals and their 
publics find themselves perplexed regard- 
ing choices on future Extension program 
directions . ' * (Show Transparency 2 . ) 

Transparency 2 



Situational Analysis Defined 

—Process 
—Sorting 
—Involved publics 
—Observations 
—Measurements 
—Values and criteria 
—Interpretations 
—Needs, resources, 

obstacles 
—Improved decisions 



Situational analysis in Extension educa- 
tion program development is a process 
by which complex sets of circumstances 
are observed and separated into smaller, 
more manageable parts and components. 
When working with Extension publics, 
this process leads to more complete ob- 
servations, measurements, under- 
standings, interpretations, and 
judgments about the parts, the patterns 
between them, and *he environment in 
which the situation occurs. These 
analyses and interpretations are made in 
relation to desired values and criteria 
and improve the program developer's 
judgments and decisions about needs, 
goals, resources, obstacles and methods 



"Before going into more depth, we will 
do two things at this time. First, based on 
this experience, how would you now 
define situational analysis? What have 
we done in the past 10-20 minutes that 
we could list as general principles of situ- 
ational analysis?" 

Obtain the responses from the group, but 
try to generate the following list of ideas 
and record them on the flip chart: 

• Questions 

• Focused 

• Observations and data 

• Interrelated parts or aspects 

• Not simple; complex 

• Communicate 

• People-oriented 

• Perceptions 

• Conclusions and decisions 

• Implications and consequences. 

The instructor should then say the follow- 
ing: 

Transparency 1 



Situations 

—Circumstances and 

Dilemmas 
—Perplexing 
—Choices 



4 Tor good communication, let me share 
a couple of definitions.** (Show 
Transparency 1.) 



Us 
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"Any questions on these definitions? Do 
they fit, or are they consistent with what 
we have just experienced? Yes? No? 

"Let me summarize by reviewing for 
you a set of perplexing circumstances, in 
fact, seven of them" (see Sourcebook, 
"Why Situational Analysis?") (See 
"Seven Situations" in Learners' Pack- 
et.) Show Transparencies 3 and 4. 



Transparency 3 




Transparency 4 



Seven Situations 

1. Dammed stream. 

2. Accident in rocks and rapids. 

3. Hanging on the cliff. 

4. On the cliff's edge before fall- 
ing over. 

5. Sign— "Bridge Out." 

6. "Detour" sign. 

7. Community meeting. 
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The seven situations are like this: 




Situation 


Purpose or Decision 


1 . Villagers, dammed stream and flood. 


Reduce flooding 


2. Accident, bottom of cliff, rocks, 
rapids, picking up pieces. 


Save and repair lives; stay in 
flood plain. 


3. Hanging on cliff by fingertips. 


Save self, if possible. 


4. Notice bridge is out; on the cliff edge. 


Too late for decision; panic. 


5. One thousand vards back warnina 

. V^l IV %l 1 VMM Ml IU V HI VI W UUv l\ w ? Ul 1 III l\J 

sign of bridge out; hard to turn back; 
spent energy; heavy commitment. 


InnorpH* nuch ahoaH 
lyii jicu, fjuoii cuitsCuJ. 


6. One mile back detour sign; means 
backtracking; wastes time. 


Take shorter and more 
dangerous route. 


7. At start, general community meet- 
ing; should we take route that is 
most risky, scenic, and shortest or 
safe, slow, and dull route? 


Independence; impulsiveness; 
uninformed decisions; take the 
risky one in spite of time to do 
surveys, analyze, and plan. 


After describing the seven situations, the 
leader should emphasize the following: 

• We have many different types of situa- 
tions. 

• All faced by Extension. 


The leader then should use the following 
discussion questions: 

"Have we faced these in Extension? 

41 Which ones do we want to face? 
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• Vary in lead time and crisis dimen- 
sions. 

• Vary in scope and crises, 

• Not all appropriate for data collection. 

• Cannot deal with just one type. 

• Cannot ignore those who face crises. 

• Cannot give everyone a road map. 



"What role does E tension want; educa- 
tion or crises intervention? " 



After discussion, the leader should move 
on to the next section. 
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Reasons for Improving 
Situational Analysis 



(15 minutes) 

Once the group is warmed up and 
focused on situational analysis, the par- 
ticipants will be ready to learn why situa- 
tional analysis is important to their work. 

Responsibility 

Workshop leader. 
Instructional Goals 

• To encourage participants to identify 
and share perceived obstacles and 
problems in effective Extension work. 

• To establish or reinforce group readi- 
ness for the workshop. 

Learning Objectives 

1 . Participants will learn about many 
problems and obstacles to effective 
programs. 

2. Participants will learn the relationship 
between problems and the concept of 
situational analysis as major reasons and 
importance for improved situational 
analysis. 

Materials 



"I would like to have you think of the 
obstacles and problems in Extension 
work that prevent you from being as 
effective as you would like. This is the 
same problem(s) I ask?d you to identify 
when I wrote to you several weeks ago. 
Some of you had a chance to record this 
information on your 4 'Personal Situation- 
al Analysis' 4 sheet earlier. If you did 
not, take a minute to think of this major 
concern. Okay, let's hear what they are. 
I will write them on the flip chart." 

Write the problems on the flip chart as 
participants give them. Keep recording 
until little repetition occurs. Then discuss 
thv, problems with the group and identify: 

• The major categories the problems 
fall into. 

• The meaning of the problems in rela- 
tion to situational analysis. 

• Whether or not these problems are 
reasons for improved situational 
analysis. 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



Discuss until the problems generate 
reasons for improved situational analysis 
and these reasons are relevant or con- 
nected to the participants' major work 
problems (see Sourcebook, "Why Use 
Situational Analysis?") 



Problem 

Example: Lack of attendance 



Flip chart 
Markers 

Process: Concrete Experience 



The leader can introduce "Reasons for 
Improving Situational Analysis" by 
saying the following: 

4 'We now have a basic definition of situa- 
tional analysis, which we will focus on 
during the vtxt two days. I indicated I 
wanted to do two things before we pur- 
sue the idea of situational analysis in 
more depth. Now, I would like you to 
pick up on the second item with me. 



Connection 

Example: When people identify what is 
important to them, they will attend 

Reasons 

• Needs assessment 

• To learn and understand 

• To build support 

• To identify resources 

• To identify obstacles to programs 

Assist the group in seeing the problems* 
connections and relationships as the un- 
derlying importance for the basic process 
described, and then summarize. 
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Identify Training Needs and 
Set Workshop Objectives 



(30 minutes) 

The group is now warmed up and inter- 
acting in a useful but light way. Now is 
the time to keep interaction going, but in 
a more serious and purposeful direction. 
Involve the group in identifying their 
concerns and needs. Have them agree on 
workshop objectives before proceeding. 

Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 
Instructional Goals 



• To have participants feel a part of 
program planning. 

• To determine whether already set 
goals need clarification and modifica- 
tion. 

• To build participant ownership of the 
program. 

Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will express what they 
need to learn about situational analysis. 

2. Participants will affirm or modify the 
learning objectives. 

Materials 



Process: Reflections/Observations 



The leader could introduce training 
needs and setting workshop objectives by 
saying the following: 

"Now that we have defined the basic 
concept of situational analysis and the 
reasons or importance for it, I would like 
for you to think back to the exercise we 
started with this morning. What prob- 
lems did you have in analyzing the per- 
sonal situation of your partners?" 

Ask the group how many of the follow- 
ing problems they encouniered. Record 
their responses on the flip chart. 

• Knowing what questions to ask, 

• Phrasing the right question, 

• Getting accurate assessment, 

• Knowing the meaning of answers, 

• Reaching conclusions and decisions, 
and 

• Using the results to make observa- 
tions practical. 

"Are these problems you have faced 
before? Yes? No? Which ones? 



"Are any of the things discussed this 
morning useful to your own on-the-job 
situational analyses? Yes? No? Which 
ones" 

Process 



Overhead projector and screen 

Flip chart 

Markers 

Transparencies 5, 6, and 7 

"Situation Example" (in Learners' 
Packet) 

"Situation Checklist" (in Learners' 
Packet) 
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Say the following: "Given this 
morning's experiences and these brief 
definitions, let's get more specific in 
terms of your own on-the-job program 
situations and problems. In a letter to 
you several weeks back, I asked if you 
would identify and analyze one of your 
most recent situation statements, using 
the Self- Assessment form I sent you. 

1 4 You picked up your Self- Assessment 
form with your name tag today, and I 
asked you to bring your situation state- 
ment with you. Does everybody have 
them? How many do not have one? Raise 
your hands." 
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Hand out copies of "Situation Example" 
(in Learners' Packet) so all participants 
have one to work with. Show the same 
materials on Transparency 5. 



Process: Concrete Experience 



Give the following instructions: 

1 identify your statement in some way. 
Then, pass it to the right or exchange 
program situation statements with some- 
one else. 

"Compare the other person's program 
situation statement for 2-3 minutes 
against the checklist as an analysis 
guide." (Show Transparency 6.) 

Transparency 6 



Checklist 

— Present 

— Need 

— Data 

— Severity 

— Bench mark 

— Reasons 

— Audience 

— Gap 

— Needed research 



"Note the discrepancies between the 
situation statement and the checklist for 
good statements. In what ways does the 
statement not reflect the criteria on the 
checklist? 

"Now pass the program situation state- 
ments to the right one more time to 
another person (not to owner of state- 
ment). Again, note any situational 
analysis discrepancies or gaps between 
the checklist, as a set of desired analyti- 
cal criteria or guides, and the actual 
situation statement. 

"Now return the situation statements to 
their original owners. Again, take 2-3 
minutes to compare, analyze, and cri- 
tique your own statement against the 
desired checklist. Note what you believe 
are gaps or p./eas needing improvement 
in your own situation statement or the im- 
plied process." 

The leader then says: 

"Now, lam going to assume you have 
notes in front of you Aat you have made 
on how our situational analysis and the 
resulting situation statements are inade- 
quate; i.e., need improvements. Please 
share them with the group at this time. 

(Name) and I will record them 
on the flip chart. 

* * Who will start? Who has a second one? 
Another? Others? Do we have all of the 
main concerns?" (Keep probing until the 
group is done.) 

Now commend the group by saying: 

1 4 You have made an excellent analysis of 
the problems and needs of situational 
analysis and, in turn, what you believe 
this two-day workshop should focus on. 
At this time, therefore, I want to share 
with you the objectives I have for the 
next two days. As you look at these objec- 
tives, I hope you will identify the dif- 
ferences or similarities between them and 
your list of concerns and needs. M 

Share with the group the "Learning Ob- 
jectives" (in Learners' Packet) for the 
two-day in-service training workshop. 
(Show Transparency 7.) 



Transparency 5 

Situation Example 
Plan of Work 

Situation 

Decreased commodity prices, in- 
creased production costs, and 
other complex economic prob- 
lems continue to affect farm 
families. One-third of the state's 
76,000 farms have high debt/ 
asset ratios. Farmland values 
continue to decrease. . . . 

Objectives 

Action 

Evaluation 
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Transparency? 



Conclude with these comments: 



Objectives 

1. Needs 

2. Concept 

3. Personality 

4. Perspectives 

5. Values 

6. Involvement 

7. Measurement 

8. Interpretation 

9. Decisionmaking 

10. Communication 



Again, show the Situation Statement Ex- 
ample on Transparency 5. 



* * Your concerns and needs and these ob- 
jectives will guide our presentation and 
reflections. I will depend on you, as a 
group, to help keep me on track. 

"It is now time for a break, after which I 
will show a videotape on the overall 
situational analysis model and its basic 
concepts. We will reconvene in exactly 
15 minutes because we still have a great 
deal to cover/' 



BREAK (15 minutes) 

Understand the Situational 
Analysis Model 



(45 minutes) 

You now need to provide transition from 
earlier personal needs assessments, 
group needs assessment, general defini- 
tions, and goal setting to the first of the 
key instructional units on the situational 
analysis model. 

Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 
Instructional Goals 



• To reinforce the overall , general situa- 
tional analysis model to the group, 
using both verbal and visual modes. 

• To clarify the participants' questions 
about the situational analysis model. 

Learning Objectives 



Transparency 5 

Situation Example 
Plan of Work 

Situation 

Decreased commodity prices, in- 
creased production costs, and 
other complex economic prob- 
lems continue to affect farm 
families. One-third of the state's 
76,000 farms have high debt/ 
asset ratios. Farm land values 
continue to decrease 

Objectives 

Action 

Evaluation 



1 . The participants will know the 16 
basic phases of the situational analysis 
model. 

2. The participants will know the four 
key phases of the model. 

3. Participants will be able to relate this 
broader understanding of the overall 
model to the earlier identified concerns 
and their program situations. 



The instructor then raises the following 
questions: 

"Any reactions to these goals I've set? 
Do they agree with yours? Have I in- 
cluded your learning needs in the list? 
Which ones do I need to add?" 



Add or change the list according to the 
group's requests. 
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Materials 



VHS video player and monitor 

Overhead projector and screen 

Transparencies 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. and 13. 

"The Dubbing of Sir Vantage," 
videotape 

"Situational Analysis Model" (in 
Learners' Packet) 

Vie Dubbing of Sir Vantage comic book 
(in Learners* Packet) 

Process 



As a transition to this new unit, say: 

I think it is apparent that you have a good 
idea of situational analysis. To define 
situational analysis more specifically, to 
discuss problems, and to show you an 
overall model or way of questioning, 
thinking about, and organizing situa- 
tional analysis, I want to show you a 
videotape that will give an overall stra- 
tegy on how we can deal with analyzing 
the problems we just identified and 
achieving the goals listed before the 
break. 

"This model will help manage and make 
sense of the great amount and variety of 
data available to us. By organizing oui 
questions and our data collection, we 
then can analyze systematically, inter- 
pret, and make decisions based on a logi- 
cal, documented process. The results 
then can be used to write situation state- 
ments for major program plans and an- 
nual plans of work." 

Refer participants to the "Situational 
Analysis Model" (in /•earners' Packet). 

Give the following introduction: 

"Looking at the "Situational Analysis 
Model," notice three types of phases of 
the model (preparation, implementation, 
and concluding). Particularly note 
Phases 4, 5, 6, and 9 on personality 
styles, perspectives, value orientations, 
and involvement processes, respectively. 
The videotape we are about to 'vatch will 
present this overall mode 1 ' ,c if you can 
pick out the 16 phases, or the key ones. 



We will focus on Phases i through 7 
today and on Phases 8 through 16 tomor- 
row [o. tothccdaie)-! 

"While watching the videotape, take 
note of the many phases and the four key 
ones and write down your questions, 
given our identified needs and goals. We 
will discuss these later. 1 1 

Process: Concrete Experience 



Show the videotape, "The Dubbing of 
Sir Vantage" (20+ minutes). 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



Generate discussion and reflection by 
saying: "Could you relate to the video? 
Yes? How? No? Why not? 

1 'Think of and note one or two ideas you 
believe might be useful." (Allov me 
for thinking.) 

1 *Think of and note one or two questions 
or earlier expressed needs that still con- 
cern you." (Allow time for thinking.) 

"What items are worth considering? Can 
you give an example from your own 
work that illustrates this point?" (Dis- 
cuss.) 

"How about further concerns or 
problems with the overall model or 
phases?" (Discuss.) 

Again, refer participants to the "Situa- 
tional Analysis Model" and Transparen- 
cies 8, 9, 10, 1 1, and 12 to illustrate. 

Transparency 8 



Situational Analysis — 
Key Phases 

— - 4 Perspectives 

— 7 Value Orientations 

— Personality 

— Involvement and Data 

Processes 
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Transparency 9 

Personality 

— Introversion-Extraversion 

— Intuition-Sensing 

— Feeling-Thinking 

— Perceiving-Judging 



Transparency 10 

Four Perspectives 

— Societal/Community 

— Extension Organization 

— Clientele 

— Professional Self 



Transparency 11 

Value Orientations 

— Social 

— Health 

— Economic 

— Education 

— Environmental 

— Political 

— Psychological 



Transparency 12 

Involvement and Data 
Processes 

— Involvement 

— Questions 

— Data 

— Analysis 

— Interpretation 

— Decisions 



Keep the discussion at this point rather 
short ( 10 minutes) so that you do not 
have to foreshorten the following learn- 
ing experiences. If questions are still un- 
answered, say that most questions should 
be ?,ss vered in the upcoming program 
se° :nts. 

Then, end this section on understanding 
the situational analysis model by refer- 
ring to the comic book, Dubbing of Sir 
Vantage (in Instructional Aids), and 
saying: 

"This comic book summarizes the video- 
tape. To complete this discussion, let me 
review the 'road map' to effective use of 
this Situational Analysis Model. " (Show 
Transparency 13.) 

Transparency 13 



Situational Analysis 

Preparation Phases: 

— Boundaries 

— Focus 

— Leadership 

— Personalities 

Implementation Phases: 

— Perspectives 

— Value orientations 

— Questions 

— Publics 

— Involvement 

— Data 

Concluding Phases: 

— Interpret 

— Priority problems 

— Reflect 

— Learner needs 

— Objectives 

— Report 



Phase 1: Establish boundaries for the 
situation to be analyzed: 

• County, 

• Neighborhood, 

• Dairy farmers, or 

• Vegetable growers. 

Phase 2: Set purpose, focus, and ques- 
tions: 

• Needs for and obstacles to change 
among government officials. 
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Phase 3: Identify key leadership for plan- 
ning and conducting analysis: 

• County Board/Extension committees, 

• Program specialist, and 

• Extension agents. 

Phase 4: Know whether personality 
styles are: 

• Outward or inward, 

• For detail or ideas, 

• Emotional or thinking, or 

• Decisive or flexible . 

Phase 5: Delineate four perspectives: 

• Societal/Community, 

• Extension Organization, 

• Clientele, and 

• Professional Self. 

Phase 6: Decide which, if any, value 
orientations fit or need attention or in- 
quiry in each of the four perspectives, 
and which will serve as sources of 
criteria for later interpretation. 

Phase 7: Decide what questions need to 
be asked and answered in each of the 
four perspectives and seven value orienta- 
tions. 

Phase 8: Decide the publics, if any, 
who need to be involved in the situational 
analysis: 

• County boards, 

• Department of Natural Resources, 

• Soil Conservation Service, 

• Extension water specialists, or 

• Economists. 

Phase 9: Decide on involvement stra- 
tegies, techniques, and target publics for 
asking, answering, analyzing, and decid- 
ing on priorities and objectives: 



• Meetings, 

• Councils, 

• Surveys, 

• Volunteer groups, or 

• Other. 

Phase 10: Collect the answers (i.e., 
data, measurements, observations). 

Phase 1 1 : Compare and interpret 
answers to criteria and standards estab- 
lished earlier, or which now need to be 
establisned. 

Phase 12: Decide and conclude on high- 
priority trends, problems, obstacles, 
resources, and support. 

Phase 13: React, reflect on, and per- 
haps even reanalyze some of the findings 
and conclusions. 

Phase 14: Decide on learner needs, if 
problems and obstacles are to be solved 
or overcome. 

Phase VJ.Set learner objectives/impact 
indicators for program(s) to be offered. 

Phase 16: Review, write report, and act: 

• Use; 

5 Describe concisely the situation and 
analysis results; and 

• Make commitments to needed actions. 
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Getting Started - Phases 1 , 4 _ The participants will learn different 

2, 9nd 3 situational analysis purposes. 



(45 minutes.) 

You have now taken participants through 
personal needs, goal setting, group orien- 
tation, definitions, and general overall 
concepts. The participants now muve 
into the first 3 of the 16 phases of the 
model. 



Situations can be small or infinite. Any 
sec of circumstances people are facing 
requires definitions, or boundaries, and 
focus. Without a purpose to the analysis, 
the whole exercise will be meaningless. 
So strive hard to get participants started 
right. 

Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 
Instructional Goals 



• To clarify the nature of situational 
boundaries. 

• To relate the boundaries to the real 
world. 

• Tc have participants sharpen and 
clarify the focus of their analysis. 

• To have participants discuss the dif- 
ferent effects the purposes have on 
eventual analyses. 

• To start participants thinking of 
leadership for the analysis. 

Learning Objectives 



1 . The participants will be able to iden- 
tify elements and issues that can limit the 
situation being analyzed. 

2. The participants will see the practical 
importance of limiting the situation to be 
analyzed. 

3. The participants will be able to define 
and apply the elements that can limit 
their own situations to make their 
analyses more practical and manageably. 



5. The participants will learn the effect 
of different purposes on analyses. 

6. \ le participants will identify leaders 
for analysis. 

Materials 



Overhead projector and screen 
Markers 

Transparencies 14 and 15 

"Analysis Preparation Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet) 

Sourcebook, "Subunit 1. Preparation 
Phases." 

Process: Concrete Experience 



To achieve the objectives , using the 
listed materials, get the participants *,o 
create a visual picture of limiting the 
situation to be analyzed. The following 
might be used to introduce the unit. 

"So far, we have defined basic situa- 
tional analysis, its purposes and impor- 
tance, and needs and objectives for this 
workshop. To begin understanding the 
model and its application, we need to 
think of a specific, concrete situation. 
Let us start with Adams County. (See 
Sourcebook, 4 'Why Use Situational 
Analysis?"). 

"The Extension staff has decided to do 
long-range planning. What tangible 
boundaries can you suggest to them to 
narrow the situation they analyze?" 
[Subject matter, clientele, organization- 
al, geographic, and time element.] 

Refer to the "Analysis Preparation 
Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet). (Sec 
also, Sourcebook, "Phase 1: Define 
Boundaries.") Have participants start by 
drawing a circle, representing a bound- 
ary, with a label as to what is included in 
the circle; then have them draw a second 
overlapping circle representing the next 
boundary, then a third, and so forth. 
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Process: Reflections/Observations 



The discussion that follows the ex- 
perience of drawing circles can use the 
following questions as a guide (use 
Transparency 14): 



"How important and practical are boun- 
daries? 



Transparency 14 




"How rigid are these boundaries? 



"Do the boundaries tell us anything 
about the situation? 



"Can we be flexible in using the boun- 
daries? 



[Caution: Do not let boundaries become 
fences; allow interdisciplinary issues to 
evolve from the analysis.] 

"Do they help sharpen the focus of the 
analyses?*' 

Check on questions the participants have 
about the boundaries or their relevance 
before proceeding. Then move on to 
focus or purposes of situational analysis 
by saying: 

"As professionals we are obligated to be 
purposefiil and to be as effective and effi- 
cient as we possibly can by knowing 
what we want to achieve before we 
decide how we are going to achieve it. 



"Oftentimes, many times in fact, we like 
to waste a Sunday afternoon. However, 
on Monday morning, we cannot afford 
that, can v;e? 

"So, purposes of situational analysis be- 
come critical. They set our directions. 
They make every moment of time well 
managed. Many analyses are not pur- 
poseful. Often, we are satisfied with just 
looking or studying, but e are unsure of 
what is to come out of the activity. There- 
fore, here are the purposes for situational 
analysis." (Show Transparency 15.) 

Transparency 15 



Purposes for 
Situational Analysis 

— Needs assessment 

— Determine and develop 
resources 

— Learn and understand 

— Build support 

— Identify program obstacles 



\ 

"Please take a moment at this time and 
rank these purposes in order of impor- 
tance (to Adams County /your situation). 
Once you have ranked them, please con- 
sider why you feel the purpose you have 
chosen as the top priority is more impor- 
tant than the others." 



Allow participants 3-4 minutes to rank 
and derive reasons for their rankings. 
When this time period is up, ask par- 
ticipants to share their rankings at group 
tables and have them explain to others 
why they rank these purposes as they do. 
Then, depending on time and flow of dis- 
cussion, ask for a report from each table 
on what purposes have evolved as being 
of higher priority in situational analysis. 
List these on the flip chart. 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



At this point, wind up the discussion on 
purposes and focus by asking the group 
to identify the principles of setting focus 
and purposes of analyses. You might 
elicit the following: 
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• Adds to efficiency. 

• Makes us more piofessional. 

• Enhances cooperation from others. 

Eventually, all situational analyses will 
involve many people, even if it is to 
answer a questionnaire or survey as part 
of the analysis. However, at the begin- 
ning, it is critical that the key persons 
who are to lead and manage the analysis 
are identified. At this point, help the par- 
ticipants identify key leadership by 
saying something like the following: 

* 'Depending on how broad or narrow 
your analysis is, and how much time you 
have to complete it, we need to have each 
of you identify the key leadership that 
you feel has to be involved in planning 
the situational analysis. Please take a few 
minutes, then list on your worksheet the 
specific names and positions of the Exten- 
sion professionals or non-Extension 
people who would make up the key steer- 
ing committee or task force that guides 
the analysis." 

Encourage the participants to identify 
persons from their County Extension 
committees or Extension advisory coun- 
cils, county boards, district Extension 
leadership, clientele, and Extension 
program-pla-ining specialists. 

Have participants share their lists. They 
also should explain the importance of 
having these persons on the committee; 
the contributions that each person can 
make, if the group is of the right size; 
and whether or not these persons would 
be interested in being on the committee. 

Once each table has shared its key leader- 
ship groups, a general group discussion 
can be conducted to wind up this unit. 

LUNCH: 1 hour. 

Personality Styles and 
Situ lonal Analysis- 
Phase 4 



(45 minutes) 

We are ready to move to the first key 
phase of the situational analysis model 
that deals with personality styles and 



their effect on the situational analysis 
process. Personality style is not neces- 
sarily a way of sorting or analyzing a 
situation, nor is it the process itself. 
However, it is a primary precursor be- 
cause all of us are humans, have per- 
sonality styles, and are the ones who are 
analyzing the situation. 

Responsibility 



Workshop leader 
Instructional Goals 



• To assess participants' personality 
styles. 

• To have the participants develop a bet- 
ter understanding of individual per- 
sonality differences. 

• To have participants understand how 
personality styles, in general, and 
their own styles relate to and affect a 
situational analysis. 

Learning Objectives 



1. Participants will know their own 
personality styles. 

2. Participants will know how their 
personality styles can affect situational 
analysis. 

3. Participants will know strategies for 
overcoming or balancing various effects 
of personality styles on situational 
analysis. 

4. Participants will identify their own 
personal steps to overcome weaknesses 
in their styles of doing analysis. 

Materials 



Overhead projector and screen 

Flip chart 

Markers 

Transparencies 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 
21 

"Personality Style Inventory" (in 
Learners* Packet) 
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"Personality Styles Worksheet' '—(in 
Learners' Packet) 

Copies of "Discussion Card" (in 
Learners' Packet) 

Sourcebook, "Subunit 1 . Preparation 
Phases" 

Process 



Start the discussion with the following 
statement: 

"We have looked at the boundaries and 
purposes of situational analysis and at 
how to identify key leaders. We are 
ready now to move to Phase 4 of the 
situational analysis model, which deals 
with personality styles." 

Process: Concrete Experience 

The participants should have received 
their personality inventories with their 
name tags and situational analysis self- 
assessments prior to this session. 

4 4 Each of you has taken a personality in- 
ventory before this meeting and has a 
score on each of the four personality 
scales." (Show Transparency 9.) 



Transparency 9 



Personality 

• Introversion-Extraversion 

• Intuition-Sensing 
Feeling-Thinking 
Perceiving-Judging 



4 4 Let us look at these scores together for 
a few minutes. On the introversion- 
extra version scale, how many of you 
scored high on introversion? How many 
of you scored high on extra version?" 
[Make general summary comment.] 

44 0n the intuition-sensing scale, how 
many of you scored high on intuition? 
How many of you scored high on sens- 
ing?" [Make general summary com- 
ment.] 



44 0n the feeling-thinking scale, how 
many of you were high on feeling? How 
many of you were high on thinking? 
[Again, make general summary com- 
ment.] 

44 0n the perceiving-judging scale, how 
many of you scored high on perceiving? 
How many of you scored high on judg- 
ing?" [Again, make general summary 
comment.] 

44 Now, let us do one more thing in terms 
of knowing who we are and what we are 
like. These four scales, in combination 
with each other, create 16 possible per- 
sonality styles. Let us quickly see what 
our group distribution pattern is." 



Transparency 16 



Personality Styles Grid 



ISTJ 


ISFJ 


INFJ 


INTJ 


ISTP 


ISFP 


INFP 


INTP 


ESTP 


ESFP 


ENFP 


ENTP 


ESTJ 


ESFJ 


ENFJ 


ENTJ 



Have the 16-cell 4 'Personality Styles 
Grid" (in Learners' Packet) of types on 
the flip chart or an overhead (show 
Transparency 16), and ask for a show of 
hands to find the number of participants 
in each cell. 

44 What can we learn from this distribu- 
tion?" Solicit answers like: 

• We are all different, 

• Even in Extension, we are not all 
alike. 

• Local people, researchers, and 
politicians will certainly differ. 

4 4 Well, how can we expect all of us to ap- 
proach situational analysis the same way? 
We cannot! 
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"Let me make a few general comments 
on our personality styles before continu- 
ing." 

As the workshop leader, prepare yourself 
by reviewing (if necessary) the per- 
sonality types and their effects. Use the 
Sourcebook ("Subunit 1. Preparation 
Phases") as a key reference, along with 
other references in the Selected An- 
notated Bibliography . 

Then, use the following lecturette outline 
on personality styles, as necessary, or as 
time permits, along with transparencies 
9, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, which high- 



light the outline's key points. The trans- 
parencies will serve as visual aids for the 
participants and as cue cards for you. 



Personality Styles Lecturette 



I. The personality style concept 

(Show Transparency 17.) 

Transparency 17 



Personality Style 

— No right/wrong 

— All modes 

— Flexible 



A. Individuals differ. 

1 . No "right" or "wrong" or good or bad styles, Just different styles. 

2. Everyone has all modes of the different styles within their per- 
sonalities. Different degrees or strengths of each mode combine to 
produce our individual styles. 

3. Styles are flexible. Since we have all aspects of style within us, if a 
situation calls for action or perception in a non preferred way, we can 
adapt. 

B. Your (the Extension professional's) own personality style. 

1 . Personality style affects how we involve publics, what we consider 
meaningful information, how we communicate with others, and what 
kinds of work we prefer. 

1 in 
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C. Personality styles of others affect situations in which we a' e involved. 

1 .Clientele— sensitive and successful interactions with clientele will be 
more likely if Extension professionals are aware of personality style 
differences. 

2. Extension organization— internal office and administrative relation- 
ships and communications will be more effective and comfortable, if 
personality styles are understood and considered. 



II. Carl Jung's Personality Styles 

(Show Transparency 9.) 

Transparency 9 



Personality 

— Introversion-Extraversion 

— Intuition-Sensing 

— Feeling-Thinking 

— Perceiving-Judging 



A. Introversion-Extraversion 

B. Intuition-Sensing 

C. Feeling-Thinking 

D. Perceiving-Judging 



III. Personality Style Scales 

A. Introversion-Extraversion 

1 . People vary in their relative interest in their inner (introversion) or outer 
(extraversion) worlds. 

2. Introverts are interested in the inner world of concepts and ideas. 

3. Extraverts are more involved with the outer world of people and things. 
(Refer the participants to the descriptions of each dimension in their 
own personality inventory scores and the strengthsand weaknesses of 
each mode as you :alk about each dimension.) 



^ ^ -j continued 
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4. Review the description of introverts-extraverts and their strengths and 
weakneses. (Show Transparency 18.) 



Transparency 18 



Introversion 



Extraversion 

Involves others 
Open 



Careful 
Diligent 
Ideas 



Action oriented 



Works alone 
Communication 



Impulsive 
Impatient 



B. Intuition-Sensing 

1 . People vary on how they see the world. 

2. Intuition is a perceiving process. Unconscious ideas are associated 
with outsirie perceptions. Intuitive* perceptions range from a mere 
"hunch" or "flash of insight" to creative art or scientific discovery. 

3. Sensing is perceiving directly through 'the five senses. 

4. Review the description of intuitives-sensors and their strengths and 
weaknesses. (Show Transparency 19.) 



C. Feeling-Thinking 

1 . This scale contrasts two different ways of coming to conclusions. 

2. Feeling emphasizes appreciation, bestowing on things a personal, 
subjective value. 

3. Thinking emphasizes rational, logical, and impersonal findings. 



Transparency 19 



Intuition 

Overall 
Future 



Sensing 

Detail 



Practical 
Systematic 



Detail 
Logic 
Actual 



Complications 
Dislikes new 
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4. Review the description of feelers-thinkers and their strengths and 
weaknesses. (Show Transparency 20.) 



Transparency 20 



Feeling 



Thinking 



Considers 



Logical 
Organized 
Critical ability 
Objective 



others' values 
Consensus 



builder 



Less logical 

Subjective 

Unorganized 



Others' wishes 
Interpersonal 
Skills 



D. Perceiving-Judging 

1 .This scale differentiates between a perceiving attitude and a judging 
attitude in dealing with the world and ihe inputs received. 

2. The perceiving attitude shuts off judgment and wants to gather more 
evidence and be open to new developments. 

3. The judging attitude shuts off perception and considers the caoe 
closed with anything mere being irrelevant and unimportant. 

4. Review the description of perceivers-judgers and their strengths and 
weaknesses. (Show Transparency 21 .) 



Transparency 21 



Perceiving 

Curious 

Open 

Flexible 



Judging 

Decisive 
Plans 
Orderly 
Task oriented 



Indecisive 



Unyielding 
Too decisive 
Plan oriented 
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Reu, participants to the "Personality 
Styles Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet). 

Process: Concrete Experience 



Allow 3-5 minutes for the participants to 
read the worksheet. 

Discuss each personality with the total 
group. Solicit participants' reactions to 
each of the two agents,, by asking the fol- 
lowing questions. 

Process; Reflections/Observations 



"What were Betty's strengths and weak- 
nesses in the situational analysis? What 
were Tony's? 

"What could Betty do individually to im- 
prove her analysis? What could Tony do? 

"Since the*' work in the same office, 
how could Betty and Tony help each 
other improve their weaknesses and their 
overall effectiveness?" 

Process: Active Experimenting 

To complete this cection on personality 
styles, use small group discussion to give 
participants an opportunity to apply the 
ideas learned to situational analysis. In- 
troduce this activity by stating: "Now we 
are going to apply these individual dif- 
ferences to situational analysis." 

Assuming your training group is rela- 
tively small (less than 20 people), divide 
the group into four small groups by 
having everyone count off from one to 
four. Instruct the participants to move 
into their assigned groups. Then assign : 

• Group 1, introversion-extraversion 
scale. 

• Group 2, intuit'on-sensing scale. 

• Group 3, feeling-thinking scale. 

• Group 4, perceiving-judging scale. 

Wr te the following question on the flip 
chart and give a Discussion Card (in 
Learners' Packet) to each discussion 
group: 



How would one or the other of the two 
modes of personality styles, in the scale 
assigned to your group, affect people's 
involvement in collecting data, data 
analyris, and making decisions on educa- 
tional objectives? 

Have the four groups discuss the question 
for 10 minutes. 

If you have a large training group (more 
than 20 people), you might want to sub- 
divide each personality scale into two 
groups, resulting in eight small discus- 
sion groups. Or, you might ask the 
members of each of the four groups to 
divide up according to their own person- 
ality style. For example, in the feeling- 
thinking group, all the people assessed as 
feelers would form a subgroup, and all 
the people assessed as thinkers could 
form a subgroup, with each subgroup dis- 
cussing how that personality style mode 
might affect situational analysis. 

After 10 minutes (depending on available 
time) of small group discussion, call the 
groups back together. 

Process: Reflections/Observations: 



First, have each group report briefly 
(1-2 minutes) what they discussed about 
personality styles and their effects on 
situational analysis. Then ask the total 
group open-ended questions about their 
discussion such as: 

"What do you think are the key points 
about how personality styles can affect 
situational analysis? 

"What can each mode do to strengthen 
its analysis? 

"What types should each of us combine 
with for more complete, systematic 
analysis? 

"Is there any one style you found to be 
especially helpful or hindering to situa- 
tional analysis? 

1 'How can we use thi' knowledge of per- 
sonality styles to improve the way we 
analyze situations? 
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t4 Can any of you give an example of how 
you believe you have already adapted or 
improved?** 

Write key points on the flip chart as they 
are discussed. The following ideas and 
implications are ones that you will want 
to elicit from the discussion group: 

Introverts— tend to analyze situations on 
their own and not involve others enough. 

Extraverts—m\\ be good at involving 
others, but might have more difficulty 
coming up with independent analyses and 
decisions. 

Intuitives— will be good at seeing the 
4 'big picture*' and coming up with crea- 
tive ideas during analysis and decision- 
making, but might not pay attention to 
details and practical considerations. 

Sensors— m\\ be good with details and 
practical considerations, but might have 
difficulty seeing the possibilities in a 
complicated situation. 

Feelers— will be good at understanding 
feelings and values, but might not be 
very organized or logical in the situation- 
al analysis process. 

Thinkers— will be organized, logical, ob- 
jective, and analytical, but might not be 
sensitive to people's feelings or values. 

Perceivers— will be flexible, open, and 
able to see all sides of issues, but might 
be indecisive and not likely to make 
plans. 

Judgers— will be decisive, orderly, and 
good planners, but might be inflexible, 
judgmental, and make decisions without 
sufficient data. 

Process: Abstract Conceptualizing 

"Now, one final question. What general 
conclusions can we make about the ef- 
fects of our personality styles on situa- 
tional analysis?" 

Write the conclusions on the flip chart as 
they are given. Summarize them and then 
move on 10 the next unit. 



Increase Understanding of 
the Four Perspectives- 
Phase 5 



(60 minutes) 

Once the preparation phases are com- 
pleted (i.e., participants know the bound- 
aries, focus, and personalities of key 
people to be involved in the analysis), 
participants are ready to move on to the 
implementation phases or actual 
analysis. The four perspectives are the 
first way to separate the situatior being 
analyzed into manageable parts, so be 
sure to emphasize their importance and 
get participants off on the right track. 



Responsibility 



Workshop leader 
Instructional Goals 



• To clarify the concept, purpose, and 
effects of the four perspectives as 
presented in the situational analysis 
model. 

• To relate the four perspectives to 
participants* everyday work. 

• To introduce case study material . 
Learning Objectives 

1 . The participants will be able to iden- 
tify the four perspectives. 

2. The participants will be able to give 
examples of the four perspectives from 
their own work situations. 

3. The participants will know how the 
four perspectives affect their analysis of 
situations. 

Materials 

VHS videotape player and monitor 

Flip chart 

Markers 

Overhead projector and screen 
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Transparencies 10, 13, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, and 28 

"Four Perspectives Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet) 

Videotape, "Adams County Perspec- 
tives" 

"Four Perspectives Role-Play Sheets" 
(in Learners' Packet) 

Adams County Examiner newspaper on 
case study (in Instructional Aids) 

Sourcebook, 4 \Subunit2. Implementa- 
tion Phases" 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



To provide good continuity and transi- 
tion, briefly review the day's progress. 
On the flip chart or Transparency 13, in- 
dicate that participants were introduced 
to the overall situational analysis model; 
looked at boundaries and focus or pur- 
poses of situational analysis; identified 
key leaders ; and studied personality 
styles. You will be addressing the four 
perspectives next. (Show Transparency 
13.) 

Transparency 13 



Situational Analysis 

Preparation Phases: 

—Boundaries 
—Focus 
—Leadership 
—Personalities 

Implementation Phases: 

—Perspectives 

—Value Orientations 

—Questions 

—Publics 

—Involvement 

—Data 

Concluding Phases: 

—Interpret 
—Priority problems 
—Reflect 
—Learner needs 
—Objectives 
—Report 



The four perspectives section of the 
workshop will consist of: 

• Reference to and review of the Adams 
County Examiner newspaper. 

• Viewing the "Adams County Perspec- 
tives" videotape (or role-play). 

• Discussion of perspectives examples. 

• A summary lecturette on the four 
perspectives (as needed or as time per- 
mits). 

• Looking at how the perspectives fit 
participants' own situations. 

Phase 5; Delineate Four Perspectives 
could be introduced as follows: 

• 'We are now ready to look at the four 
perspectives of Phase 5 of the Situational 
Analysis Model. We will separate the 
total situation into four parts, each of 
which can be examined in more depth . ' ' 
(Show Transparency 10.) 

Transparency 10 



Four Perspectives 

— Societal/Community 

— Extension Organization 

— Clientele 

— Professional Self 



* 'To do this, we will go to Adams County 
in the State of Readiness, U.S.A." 
(Show Transparency 22.) 

Transparency 22 
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* There has been some confusion and dis- 
agreement among geographers as to just 
where the State of Readiness is located, 
whether it's in the east, southeast, west, 
southwest, or midwest, but, fortunately, 
that is not our question today. Our focus 
is on Adams County wi lin that state." 
(Show Transparency 2 ^ , 

Transparency 23 




• Trior to this workshop, each of you re- 
ceived a copy of the weekly newspaper, 
Adams County Examiner. This was one 
way to begin introducing you to the com- 
munity and its people and staff. Please 
take out your copy of the Examiner and 
review it for a few minutes. Are there 
any comments you would like to make or 
questions you would raise at this point? 
Do you see evidence of several of the 
four perspectives in the articles? 

• Societal/community? 

• Extension organization? 

• Clien' .. 9 

• Professional self? 

"Can you give mc examples of articles 
or other items in the pap^r that represent 
each per? active? 

4 *Why do you believe that article or item 
is an example of that perspective? 

"Does the srticle or item give evidence 
of problems? 

"Does the article or item give evidence 
of an obstacle? 



"Does the article or item give evidence 
of criteria or priorities? 

"Does the article or item give evidence 
of resources? 

"Does the article or item give evidence 
of trends? 

4 4 How do the different articles/items 
compare? 

"How do they interrelate with each 
other?" 

Discuss for several more minutes, just to 
get participants started in their thinking 
about the Adams County community case 
study. You will return to it later. 

[Note: As the workshop leader, you have 
two options: (1) sh~w the videotape, 
4 4 Adams County Perspectives," or (2) 
use role-play. If you show the videotape, 
proceed with Option 1 . If you choose 
role-play, proceed with Option 2.] 

Option 1: To proceed with the videotape, 
the leader should *ay: 

"For the moment, let us leave the news- 
paper. We will return to it in a few 
minutes. I would like to provide you now 
with other background information on 
Adams County. We are in luck. For our 
purposes today, we are fortunate that Sir 
Vantage recently visited this county and 
not only took a lot of surveys and talked 
to a lot of people, but he also took his 
new video camera along. I would like to 
show you some of this footage now. Co- 
incidentally , to illustrate the model's four 
peispectives, Vantage gave us four seg- 
ments of vid ^ , which we will show now. 

4 4 As you view these segments, record on 
your Tour Perspectives Worksheet' (in 
Ixarners' Packet) which of the four 
perspectives you are watching. Then note 
questions, answers, and comments on 
your sheet as you continue to watch. 
Compare your different observations on 
each film segment. We will discuss these 
aftei the viewing." 

Start the videot ;pe and show the first 
perspective to the participants. 

Option 2: Conduct four role-plays of the 
societal/community, Extension organiza- 
tion, clientele, and professional self 
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perspectives. This option requires ad- 
vance preparation (see "Preworkshop 
Preparation, Decide on Training Rcspon- 
sibilities") to assign roles and provide 
background information to the role 
players. But role-playing also increases 
the participants' involvement in the ac- 
tivity and might likely increase partici- 
pant enthusiasm. 

The leader should use the "Four Perspec- 
tives Role-Play" sheets in the Learners' 
Packet to prepare participants for the 
role-play. The leader can send the appro- 
priate "Perspectives Role-Play" sheets 
and a brief explanation of the purpose of 
the role-play to the role players prior to 
the workshop, once the leader has re- 
cruited them. 

To proceed with the role-play, the leader 
should say: * For the moment, let us 
leave the newspaper. We will return to it 
in a few minutes. I would like to provide 
you now with other background informa- 
tion on Adams County. To illr r-ate the 
model's four perspectives, some of our 
participants will do some role-playing. 

44 As you view each role-play, record on 
your Tour Perspectives V'orksheet' (in 
Learners' Packet) which or the four per- 
spectives you are watching. Then note 
questions, answers, and comments on 
your worksheet as you continue to watch. 
Compare your different observations. 
We will discuss these after the role- 
play." 

Have the role-players perform the first 
perspective for the participants. Allow 
5-10 minutes for each of the four role- 
plays. 

Stop after the first segment of the 
videotape (or after the first role-play), 
ask questions, and discuss and clarify 
what was shown: 

44 Wh3t perspective was represented? 

44 What does the perspective provide you 
with? 

44 What doesn't it provide you with? 

44 What does that perspective offer in 
terms of understanding the situation? 

4 'What is different or unique about each 
perspective? 



4 is there any part you would like to see 
again? 

44 How do you use information fron that 
perspective?" 

Continue this section on the four perspec- 
tives by viewing each of the remaining 
three videotape segments (or the remain- 
ing three role-plays). Stop after each one, 
ask questions, and discuss and clarify. 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



Whichever option (videotape or role- 
play) is used, after presenting the con- 
crete examples of the four perspectives, 
lead the following discussion (approxi- 
mately 10 minutes) of the four perspec- 
tives. 

44 Let us discuss these four perspectives 
and their use in situational analysis. Take 
a few minutes at your tables and recol- 
lect." 

Then ask: 44 Did the four perspectives 
raise different questions or give different 
views and data on the program situation? 
What are these differences?" 

Process: Abstract-Conceptualizing 

4 4 As a way to start organizing and inter- 
preting the mass of information you 
receive about a problem or a situation, 
does it make sense to break the informa- 
tion into the four perspectives? Why? 
Why not?" 

Complete the discussion. Then instruci 
the participants to think about their own 
county (or program ^rea) situations and 
complete the rest of the 4 4 Four Perspec- 
tives Worksheet" with a specific prob- 
lem or situation in mind. (Allow 10-15 
minutes for this individual work.) 

Have participants count off f. jm one to 
five (vary the numbers of the counting to 
maintain about five persons per group) 
and move into small groups. 

Instruct the small groups to discuss the 
following questions (the leader should 
write the questions on the flip chart so 
that the groups can refer to them through- 
put the<r discussion): 
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4 4 Why arc the views of the people in your 
situation different? 

4 'How can you use these four perspec- 
tives to help you identify questions and 
collect needed situational data?" 

Allow 15-20 minutes for small group dis- 
cussion. Then ask each group to report 
som? of their answers to the large group. 



The leader can facilitate a large group 
discussion of the ideas presented. 

As necessary and as time permits, com- 
plete the perspectives unit with a general 
discussion or lecturette. Use the follow- 
ing outline, or parts of it, as a way of 
summarizing ideas and uses of the four 
perspectives. 



Four Perspectives Lecturette 



Four perspectives influence any program situation in which Extension 
professionals are involved. (Show Transparency 24.) 

Transparency 24 



MACRO 



MICRO 



Externai 



Internal 



Societal/ 
Community 


Clientele 


Extension 
Organization 


Professional 
Self 



I. The Societal/Community Perspective 

(Show Transparency 25) 

Transparency 25 



Societal/Community 

— Policies 

— Laws 

— Other agencies 

— Budgets 

— Needs 

— Census 

— Elections 

— Surveys 

— International 

— Media 



A. Macro external. The questions, variables, data, influences, and factors in 
this perspective are external to Extension and yourself, and are larger, 
broader, or more macro than the target clientele. It is the larger context in 
which clientele, Extension, and self exist, and thus is the logical boundary 
or basis for much or most of what we do or do not do. 

t continued 
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1 . National and international factors in the economy, politics, the environ- 
ment, and social problems and issues influence and provide a context 
for all situations. 

2. County and community influences/factors, such as politics, budgets, 
laws and regulations, recreational opportunities, educational systems, 
and health concerns, play a major role in the Extension professional's 
siti,ai:ons. 

II. The Extension Organization Perspective 

(Show Transparency 26.) 

Transparency 26 

Extension Organization 

— Policies 

— Budgets 

— Smith-Lever Act 

— Mission 

— State and national 
priorities 

— Methods 

— Staff qualifications 

— Support 

— Studies 

— Research 



A. Macro internal. The questions, variables, data, influences, and factors in 
this perspective are internal to Extension, but are broader or more encom- 
passing than your individual professional role and responsibilities. Again 
it serves as a >gicaf basis or bounday for what we as professionals do or 
do not do. 

1 .Smith-Lever Act, Morrill (land-grant institution) Act, and other laws or 
mission statements for land-grant institutions and Extension. 

2. The educational mission and role of state Extension services in fulfill- 
ing the missions and mandates of land-grant institutions. 

3. Informing local people about new research. 

4. Your state CES long-range goals, mission statements, and priorities. 

5. The organizational climate or attitude of CES nationally and in your 
state, district, and county. 

6. The research, resources, and people availa h ,e to assist you in deliver- 
ing a program. 

7. The methods and materials available for delivering programs. 

continued 
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III. The Clientele Perspective 

(Show Transparency 27.) 



Transparency 27 



Clientele 

— Requests 

— Observations 

— Media 

— Knowledge 

— Practices 

— Surveys 



A. Micro external. Questions, variables, data, influences, and factors are ex- 
ternal to Extension and yourself and are specific to the individuals and 
groups to whom an Extension program could be targeted. Thus, given 
the larger parameters of society and Extension, this perspective can be- 
come the focus of situational analysis. 

1 .The clientele perspective consists of the attitudes, skills, practices, 
knowledge, values, and beliefs of target audiences or potential 
learners, such as farm families, youth leaders, or small business 
owners. 

2. "Walk a mile in the other person's shoes' 1 is a popular way of express- 
ing the idea of analyzing the clientele perspective. 

3. Clientele are a major focus of program decisions. Therefore, under- 
standing the clientele perspective is a high priority. 

4. Each client has his or her analysis and interpretation of his or her situa- 
tion that needs to be understood by Extension educators. 

IV. The Professional Self Perspective 

(Show Transparency 28). 

A. Micro internal. The questions, variables, data, influences, and factors of 
this perspective are internal to the Extension organization and your own 
individual professional self. 

Transparency 28 



Professional Self 

—Job description 

—Education 
—Experiences 
—Values, 
—Style 
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1 . Includes your own values, beliefs, SKills, Knowledge, attitudes, ex- 
periences, personality style, and motivations as an Extension profes- 
sional. 

2. Your values and biases affect your decisions on educational program 
goals and objectives. 

3. How you personally interact with, and react to, situations and deal with 
publics, problems, and colleagues will influence any situation in which 
you are involved. 



Finish the unit by saying: 

"I realize this does not give us the whole 
situational analysis process yet, but per- 
haps it has given us a start toward break- 
ing down the situation into more 
manageable parts. In Phase 6: Decide 
Value Orientations That Need Inquiry 
and Phase 7: Identify the Questions, we 
will continue sorting, separating, and un- 
derstanding each of these perspectives. " 

Release the group for a 15-minute break. 
Remind them that it is a short one. 

BREAK (15 minutes) 

Learn About and Use Value 
Orientations— Phases 6 
and 7 



(60 minutes) 

At this point in the workshop, Phases 6 
and 7 of the situational analysis model 
will be discussed. As the Sourcebook 
says ("Subunit2. Implementation 
Phases"), many category systems have 
been proposed as ways to help sort out 
complex community and clientele sys- 
tems. The category system proposed here 
is one based on basic and prevalent value 
orientations. Those orientations say what 
people believe "should be" and are 
screens through which Extension educa- 
tors and publics review their observa- 
tions and measurements. The orienta- 
tions are naturally existing categories 
from which criteria (the standards against 
which data and observations are inter- 
preted) and needs evolve and are used as 
a basis for decisions and judgments. 



Responsibility 



Workshop leader 
Instructional Goals 



• To develop the participants' under- 
standing of the value orientations 
phases of the situational analysis 
model. 

• To clarify the participants' personal 
value within the value orientations 
presented in the situational analysis 
model. 

• To keep the group active and involved 
in the learning process. 

• To involve participants in identifying 
a list of analytical questions. 

Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will understand the impor- 
tance of value orientation categories for 
developing analytical questions in each 
of the four perspectives. 

2. Participants will learn the benefits of 
teamwork in developing analytical ques- 
tions across different orientations. 

3. Paif^pants will understand the impor- 
tance of value orientations and categories 
as a means of analysis. 

4. Participants will identify which of the 
seven value orientations are most impor- 
tant to them. 
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5. Participants will identify the rank- 
order importance of the seven value 
orientations. 

6. Participants will understand and 
analyze why the value orientations are 
important to them in the rank order they 
develop. 

7. Participants will identify and know the 
questions to use in analyzing data. 

8. Participants will be able to analyze in- 
formation and data about a situation by 
using both the four perspectives and the 
seven value orientations. 

Materials 



Overhead projector and screen 
Flip chart 
Markers 
Masking tape 

Transparencies 1 1, 29, 30, and 31 

Value Orientations posters (in Instruc- 
tional Aids) 

"Value Orientations Card" (in Learners' 
Packet) 

"Values Dilemma Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet) 



Vaiue Orientation Lecturette 



"Value Orientations Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet) 

Sourcebook, "Subunit2. Implementa- 
tion Phases" 

Process: Concrete Experience 



As the workshop leader, prepare yourself 
by reviewing (if necessary) the seven 
value orientations and their effects. 

Prior to the workshop, or during the 
break, tape the seven Value Orientations 
posters on the walls of the room. Space 
them so that they are on all four walls, if 
possible, and are visible to anyone walk- 
ing around the room. 

Give a brief (10-minute) review of and 
introduction to the value orientations. 
Use the following statement, lecturette 
outline, and the corresponding overhead 
transparencies (29, 1 1 , and 30). 

"We have just finished looking at four 
perspectives, but this did not necessarily 
tell us how to analyze each of them to ob- 
tain meaning and direction. So, to con- 
tinue developing our model, we are now 
going to turn to Phase 6: Decide Value 
Orientations That Need Inquiry. " 



"Let us begin this discussion by asking a question. Based on your recollec- 
tion of the videotape on the model or your own experiences, why do you sup- 
pose I am proposing this phase? What is this phase expected to 
accomplish?*' 

Involve the group and solicit from them the following types of responses: 

• To separate each of the four perspectives into more manageable parts. 

• To reduce complexity. 

• To know categories of questions to ask. 

• To know what types of data to collect or observe. 

• To identify criteria and bases for data interpretation. 

continued 
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• To identify bases for needs. 




• To know segments of community or Extension departments to involve 
and contact. 


• To identify conflicts and reasons for conflicts. 




• To ensure that no aspect of the four perspectives is neglected or "falls 
through the cracks." 


"Any others?" 






"Okay, you have done a good job. This list says we need a starting point for 
our questioning, inquiry, and analysis. We need a way of understanding 
each of the four perspectives through systematic observing and interpret- 
ing. To obtain this systematic inquiry, we need categories." (Show 
Transparency 29.) 




Transparency 29 






Past Categories: 






—Program areas 






—Disciplines 






—Broad concept areas 






—Community functions 






—Institutions 






—Learners 




"Past proposed categories have been (read from the transparency or could 
be solicited from the group)." 


Show Transparency 1 1 . 




Transparency 11 






Val>: . Orientations 






—Social 






—Health 






—Economic 






—Education 






—Environmental 






—Political 






—Psychological 
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'The proposed seven value orientations in the Situational Analysis Model 
are (read from the transparency)." 


"Value orientations are sets or categories of basic belief systems that guide 
individual and collective thinking and behavior. (Show Transparency 30.) 


Transparency 30 






Reasons for 
Value Orientations 






—Research based 






—Program oriented 






— Multidisciplines 






— Multiprogram areas 






—Four perspectives 






—Needs 






—Obstacles and conflict 






—Ethics 






—Criteria source 






—Interpretation 




"Seven value orientations are proposed because (as you read the list of 
reasons, solicit participation from the group)." 


"Do you have others to add?" Try to solicit from the group such reasons as: 


• Family 






• Personal freedom 




• Ethics 






• Religions 






• Technology 






"Can these be added later?" 





Once you have completed the brief 
(10-minute) lecturette and discussion on 
value orientations, you have two options. 
Option 1, which follows immediately, is 
an active learning device. Because of the 
time of day and the abstractness of value 



orientations, the circle of values— an ac- 
tive, physically oriented learning ex- 
perience— should be used. In Option 2, 
we use a worksheet as a discussion tool> 
which is meant to save time, if you are 
running late. 
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Give each of the seven groups a supply of 
"Value Orientations Cards" (in 
Learners' Packet) so they can make dis- 
cussion notes. 

Allow 10 minutes for discussion in the 
small groups. If only one person is in a 
particular value orientation group, invite 
that person to join another group, or have 
him or her individually write the answers 
to the questions. If two or more value 
orientation groups have only one person 
in them, invite those persons to form a 
group and discuss the two questions in 
relation to their different value orienta- 
tions. 

Ask the participants to return to their 
tables, but to stay together in their value 
orientation groups. When everyone is 
seated, ask the groups to report their dis- 
cussions of: 

• Why they chose that value orientation. 

• What effects it might have on theii fix- 
tension perspective. 

The leader should raise other question* to 
facilitate the discussion so that each value 
orientation is explored in some depth and 
the logical consequences of each value 
orientation for a situation are understood. 

Option 2: The leader can choose to have 
participants individually fill out the 
"Values Dilemma Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet), and then discuss their 
answers with the total group. This option 
would not be as interesting as Option 1, 
but could save time. 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



Option 1: Instruct the participants to 
stand up and push their chairs to the 
table*. Have them form a circle around 
the perimeter of the room, outside all the 
tables and chairs. 

Give the participants the following direc- 
tions: 

"When I give the word, start walking 
around the room in a clockwise direc- 
tion. Read and interpret each of the seven 
value orientations posters as you pass by 
it. Find the value orientation that you, as 
an individual, feel is most important to 
you for Extension programs. 

"When I give the word, you will have 
five seconds to go to the value orientation 
of your choice." [Note: Stress that this 
will be a forced-choice exercise, so par- 
ticipants must pick one value orientation 
to go to.] 

Start the participants mo' ' g slowing 
around the room. When .u^/ have made 
at least two revolutions around the room, 
you, as the leader, should say: 

"Please go to the value orientation of 
your choice." Count down, "5, 4, 3, 2, 
1 ." Then say, "Okay, everyone should 
be at a value orientation. ' ' 

If participants lag behind, hurry them 
dong and make them choose a value 
orientation. 

Once the groups have formed at various 
value orientations, tell them that you 
want them to discuss two questions: 

" Why did you choose that value orienta- 
tion?" (Or, have them explain to the 
others their reasons for going to a par- 
ticular poster.) 

"What effect does your chosen value 
orientation have on your behavior or 
thinking as an Extension professional?" 
(Or, what does the orientation cause 
them to think or do that they would no' 
have thought of or done, based on one of 
the other value orientations?) 

As you present the questions to the 
groups, write the woi Js WHY and EF- 
FECT on the flip chart so the groups can 
refer to those key words to help them 
remember the questions. 



After discussing value orientations, the 
leader should move on to Phase 7: Iden- 
tify the Questions. The participants will 
identify questions within each perspec- 
tive and value orientation. The discus- 
sion should last approximately 10 
minutes, and might be introduced as 
follows: 

"We have explored what these value 
orientations are; chosen certain ones as 
being more important; explained our 
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choices; and discussed the possible ef- 
fects of these basic belief systems on 
our professional work. 

4 however, what about the effect of these 
value orientations on situational analysis? 

"How do these categories influence the 
questions you ask? 

"How do these orientations determine 
what ycu observe or measure? 

"How do the values influence your basis 
for interpreting data?" 

Possible answers: 

• Give clues on what questions to ask. 

• Bias us toward asking certain ques- 
tions. 

• Could encourage us to be sure to ask 
questions from all categories. 

• Give us screens on what we see and 
what we do not see. 

• Source of criteria, standards, and 
goals and "what should be." 

Following the large group discussion, dis- 
tribute copies of the "Value Orientation 
Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet), and 
explain how to fill it out. Most import- 
antly, emphasize that each person should 
eventually choose one of the cells in the 
worksheet grid and develop analytical 
questions for it. 

Process: Concrete Experience 

Allow 10 minutes for individu?l work on 
the "Value Orientations Worksheet" and 
then ask participants to do the following: 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



• "Add what others are asking to your 
list of questions. 

• "Summarize from the group at your 
table how many of the four perspec- 
tives in your value orientation have 
been filled with questions. 

• "Select one cell from your value 
orientations group to report to the 
total group in a few minutes. " 

Provide each small work group with a 
new grid with which to summarize that 
table's responses. Allow the groups five 
minutes to share, react, and complete the 
matrix. Then say: 

"I would like to interrupt j lur small 
group discussions once moie. Has each 
table completed its sharing, reacting, and 
summarizing on the group grid? 

"Could we now have the list of questions 
from one of the cells from each table?" 

Collect at least one list of analytical ques- 
tions from each of the tables. 

Complete a master grid, for the total 
group, showing the cells addressed by at 
least one participant in each small value- 
orientation group. (Show Transparency 
31.) 



• "Share with each other your in- 
dividual answers to questions 2 and 3 
on the worksheet. 



• "React to the analytical questions that 
others have listed within question 4 on 
the worksheet. 



1 $ ^ 
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Transparency 31 



Value Orientation Grid 



Value Perspective 



Orientation 


Societal/ 
Community 


Extension 
Organization 


Clientele 


Professional 
Self 


Social 










Health 










Economic 










Education 










Environmental 










Political 










Psychological 











In the appropriate cell, write the name of 1 'What have you learned from this discus- 
the person(s) who completed or has a list sion to apply to your future situational 
of questions for that cell. [A result of this analyses?" List responses on the flip 
exercise could be a matrix of analytical chart, 
questions in each of the 28 cells (7 value 

orientations x 4 perspectives) and, more Process: Abstract Conceptualizing 

importantly, a set of situational analysis 
questions that each participant helped to 
create.] 

Ask the participants to hand in their in- 
dividual lists of questions. During the In- 
terim, the leader will need to type and 
reproduce sets of these questions to be 
used by participants, on Day Two, in 
Phase 10: Collect and Summarize the 
Data. 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



End this section of the workshop about 
the seven value orientations with a group 
discussion and reflection time to generate 
and solicit a list of general observations 
and principles. Say: 

"Okay, we have spent the past 30 min- 
utes exploring, understanding, and using 
the seven value orientations in combina- 
tion with the four perspectives. 
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4 'What observations can we make to 
apply further? 

"What general principles can we identify 
from this dimension of situational 
analysis?" 

Possible answers to solicit are: 
' Gets complex very quickly. 

• Many questions can be asked. 

• Different answers can be developed. 

• Might not need total matrix all the 
time. 

• Each of the seven value orientations 
asks different questions. 

• Each of the iOur perspectives asks 
different questions. 

• Questions are important to data 
collection. 
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• Criteria can evolve from each value 
orientation. 

• One question can lead to another. 

• Different individuals have different 
values, interests, and knowledge of 
questions to ask. 

• Teamwork generates more and dif- 
ferent questions and observations than 
working alone or within one's own 
bias or discipline. 

Conclude this unit on value orientations 
and question generating with appropriate 
comments and proceed to the next 
activity. 

heview and Closing 



(15 minutes) 

You need to assess where the group cur- 
rently is in terms of progress; what 
schedule adjustments are needed; or what 
needs to be reinforced during the Interim 
or on Day Two. 

Process 



Close Day One's discussion of person- 
ality styles, the four perspectives, the 
seven value orientations, and the genera- 
tion of questions, by using the following: 

"This wraps up our discussion of Phases 
1 through 7 of the situational analysis 
model. We have seen how getting started 
properly, personality styles, the four 
perspectives, and the seven value orienta- 
tions all lead up tc asking the critical 
questions in situational analysis. On Day 
Two of the workshop, we will focus on 
the remaining Phases 8 through 10 of the 
Intermediate phases and the Concluding 
Phases 1 1 through 16. These phases deal 
with data analysis, interpretation, 
decisionmaking, learner needs and objec- 
tives, and report writing. Are there any 
questions?" 

Note: Sometimes participants at con- 
ferences and meetings need encourage- 
ment to be on time on the second and 
ensuing days. If you believe this will be a 
problem, work with your advisory com- 



mittee to develop some type of 44 early- 
bird" activity of a humorous and motivat- 
ing nature. Consider the following ideas, 
or think of others that would be ap- 
propriate for your setting: 

• Door prize. 

• Skit or role-play. 

• Adaptation of some popular game 
show or character, such as Trivial Pur- 
suit, Pictionary, Wheel of Fortune, 
Carnack the Magnificent. 

• Critical announcements. 

• Auction. 

• Roll call, such as answers to 44 the fun- 
niest thing that happened to me last 
year." 

Use your imagination. 

Note: The interim period might not be an 
evening, as is written here. Instead, it 
could be one to six weeks in length. If so, 
evaluation and discussion with the group 
on plans for the interim period need to 
occur at this point. Discussion needs to 
be relative to: 

1. Reading assignments on: 

• Involvement 

• Data collection 

• Analysis 

• Decisionmaking. 

2. Practical application and work 
projects on involvement and data collec- 
tion. 

3. Products to bring to Day Two: 

• Data 

• Other observations. 
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Closing 



After all questions are answered, close 
the session, reminding the group to be 
back at the scheduled time for Day Two 
of the workshop. 

CLOSE 
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TIME: INTERIM 



You have several possible uses of the In- 
terim period. Following is a list of the op- 
tions and how each can be used most 
effectively. 

1. Nonexistent if, for one of many 
reasons, you find it necessary to con- 
dense the two days into one 6-hour day 
or less. This is not recommended. 

2. One evening, if Day One and Day 
Two are planned back to back (as is writ- 
ten in this Loader's Guide). 

If this option i> *i*d, you might wish to 
set overnight vork assignments. It might 
be useful to Lave groups work in the eve- 
ning on some of their prjects; e.g., 

• The value orientation groups could 
con inueto develop and refine their 
questions. 

• You might assign groups to work on 
refining questions about the four 
perspectives. 

• You might assign people to groups so 
that various personality types have a 
chance to interact with each other. 
They could report their experiences 
the next day as a review for the other 
participants. 

Regardless, by planning Day One and 
Day Two back to back, a great deal of 
stress is put on the workshop partici- 
pants. For this reason, it is important that 
the participants use the time effectively 
during the evening. If you do not assign 
people to wo r k in groups, ycu might set 
individual assignments so that the next 
day individuals haw. examples of ques- 
tions to be asked for each of the perspec- 
tives or value orientations. 

3 An extendeG period, perhaps a week, a 
month, or two months. If this option is 
chosen, you definitely have an advan- 
tage, because participants will be work- 
ing on their own county or program 
situations. Some work assignments you 
could set are: 



• Ask participants to develop their own 
questions for each /the cells of the 
matrix in the "Value Orientations 
Worksheet" (in the Learners' Pack- 
et), as appropriate. 

• Ask them to identify possible ways 
they could use to collect data to 
answer these questions. 

• Perhaps participants could arrange 
and design a series of meetings during 
the interim, and develop an itinerary, 
survey approaches, or other experien- 
ces for the nex* meetings. 

• Ask participants to use these meet- 
ings, surveys, and other experiences 
to collect data to bring with them to 
Day Two. 

During this extended time frame, it is im- 
portant that participants review and apply 
the information they have learned about 
starting their analyses, the effects of per- 
sonalities, the four perspectives, and the 
seven value orientations. Day Two will 
go much too quickly for participants if 
they do not have some of their homework 
ready by the time they return. 

4. Multiple interim periods, if you decide 
to offer the 12 hours of workshop train- 
ing in, for instii ice, four 3-hour segments 
or six 2-hour segments. 

The way in which homework assign- 
ments are made following shorter, multi- 
ple periods will depend upon what you 
are able to teach during each of the 
shorter segments. The main point is that 
participants will be back in their jobs. 
You can ask them to apply the id.^us and 
phases they have learned about in the 
workshop. This will tend to reinforce 
them. The assignments should allow par- 
ticipants to practice and test the ideas and 
to make some practical use; of them. This 
procedure will save time during review 
sessions at the beginning of each of the 
segments. 

If Day One and Day Two are separated 
by a month or more, consider a letter, 
visit, phone caM, or other type of contact 
to see how participants* work assign- 

15! 
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ments on questions and data collection 
strategies are progressing, and to offer 
encouragement and suggestions. 

Before Day Two, make planning contact 
with the workshop advisory group and 
solicit suggestions. 



S3 
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TIME: DAY TWO 



Prepare and Set Up for 
Training Session 

(30 minutes) 

Again, as with Day One, the meeting 
room has to be conducive to active and 
experiential learning. Therefore, it is im- 
perative to arrive early and ensure that 
the room is set up as needed for the Day 
Two learning experiences. 

Responsibility 

Workshop leader. 
Materials 

VHS videotape player and monitor 
Overhead projector and screen 
Overhead transparencies 
Flip chart with an extra pad of papei 
Masking tape 

Markers (at least five colors) 

Name tags, showing participant's name 
and position 

Learners' Packets 

Leader's Guide 



commodate four to six persons ano place 
a Learners' Packet on the table for each 
participant. 

Again, near the door to 'he room, set up 
at least one table on which you will ar- 
range the participants' prewritten name 
tags in alphabetical order (this is par- 
ticularly important if more than one day 
has elapsed since Day One). This arran- 
gement allows the instructor to note 
quickly who, if anyone, does not show 
up for Day Two by the unclaimed name 
tags and materials left on the table. 

Greet and Make Participants 
Welcome 



(30 minutes) 
Responsibility 

Workshop leader 
Materials 

Prewritten name tags 
Learners' Packets 
Refreshments 
Process 

As the participants enter the room, greet 
them, introduce yourself, and guide them 
to the table where the name tags and 
other materials are located. 



Sourcebook, "Subunit2. Implementa- 
tion Phases" and "Subunit 3. Conclud- 
ing Phases" 

Refreshments 
Process 



To use the listed ruaterials, set up all the 
audiovisual equipment and check to 
make sure it is operating properly. Ar- 
range tables and chairs in the same way 
as for Day One (see Exhibit 6 for 
diagram). Avoid a typical classroom 
style arrangement. Use tables that will ac- 



Refreshments should be offered the par- 
ticipants while they wait for the program 
to begin. 

Welcome and Review 



(15 minutes) 

Whether one evening or six weeks have 
elapsed between Day One and Day Two, 
some review is necessary to add con- 
tinuity and set the stage for Day Two 
learning experiences. 
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Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 
Instructional Goals 



To reorient participants to Day One con- 
cepts. 

To identify questions, concerns, and 
participants 7 readiness for Day Two. 

To develop continuity o* learning and 
refinforcement of the overall model. 

Materials 

Overhead projector and screen 

Involvement exercises, prres, or an- 
nouncements 

Transparencies 2, 5,7,9, 11. 13, 15,25, 
26, 27, and 28 from Day One 

Flip chart sheets on learner needs from 
Day One 

Sourcebook 

Leader's Guide 

Process 

Welcome everyone back to the workshop 
with positive, enthusiasic comments 
about the group and the program. Re- 
mind the group about housekeeping is- 
sues, such as: 

Lunch arrangements 

Snacks 

Breaks 

Smoking policy 
Location of resc rooms 
Other 

If you and your workshop advisory com- 
mitte have decided Oi some ftin that 
involves exercise, prizes, or announce- 
ments (see "Review and Closing" sec- 
tion of Day One) to ,?et people to the 
meeting on time, introduce thein at this 
time. 



Then, briefly highlight the major points 
from Day One. Eleven overhead trans- 
parencies (Listed under "Materials") on 
th« main points from Day One have been 
selected as visual aids for this review. 

The instructor can use the following to 
begin the review: 

"During Day One we presented and ex- 
plored a definition of situational analysis, 
its purposes, and an overall conceptual 
model foi organizing such a process. We 
also went into more depth on 7 of the 16 
phases of the model and ther implica- 
tions for practice. 

"Does anyone have any questions about 
the Day One program? 

"Did we cover ideas that are still un- 
clear, or are there issues in need of fur- 
ther discussion? 

"Since Day One, have you applied or 
considered applying to your situation the 
ideas you learned? Have you discovered 
new concerns or questions? 

"Are there any ideas you want to cover 
in more depth?" (Solicit ideas from the 
participants and discuss those ideas as a 
means of getting early involvement of the 
participants and discussion.) 

"Before we begin today's program, I 
will review briefly the Day One pro- 
gram. If further questions occur to you, 
perhaps we can take them after the 
review." 

"On Day One we defined situational 
analysis (Show Transparency 2.) 

Transparency 2 



Situational Analysis Defined 

—Process 

—Sorting 

—Involved publics 

—Observations 

— Meesurements 

— Values ai id criteria 

—Interpretations 

—Needs, resources, obstacles 

—Improved decisions 



O ( 
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"We said situational analysis has five 
overall purposes. 7 ' (Show Transparency 
15.) 

Transparency 15 



Purposes 

— Neods assessment 

—Determine and develop 
resources 

—Learn and understand 

—Build support 

—Identify program 
obstacles 



4 4 We proposed an overall model to or- 
ganize the analysis. First we needed lo 
set boundaries, focus, and leadership for 
the analysis." (Show Transparency 13 ) 

Transparency 13 



Situational Analysis 

Preparation Phases: 

—Boundaries 
—Focus 
—Leadership 
—Personalities 

Implementation Phases: 

—Perspectives 

— i/alue Orientations 

—Questions 

—Publics 

—Involvement 

—Data 

Concluding Phases: 

—Interpret 

—Priority problems 

—Reflect 

— Learner needs 

—Objectives 

—Report 



4 Then we discu ed how the personality 
styles of those involved are crucial to 
how each of us implements the total 
model. Personalities varied on four 
scales: 



• Introversion-Extraversion 
0 Intuition-Sensing 

• Feeling-Thinking 

• Perceiving-Judging 
(Shov' "iic idjjdiency 9.) 

Transparency 9 



Personality 

—Introversion-Extraversion 
—Intuition-Sensing 
—Feeling-Thinking 
—Perceiving-Judging 



14 We talked about some of the implemen- 
tation phases. The first implementation 
phase was the four perspectives. They 
are: 

1. Societal/community 
Transparency 25 



Societal/uommunity 

—Policies 
—Laws 

— Othar agencies 

—Budgets 

—Needs 

—Census 

—Elections 

—Surveys 

—International 

—Media 
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2. Extension organization 
Transparency 26 



Extension Organization 

—Policies 
—Budgets 
—Smith-Lever Act 
—Mission 

—State and national 
priorities 

—Methods 

—Staff qualifications 

—Support 

—Studies 

—Research 



3. Clientele 
Transparency 27 



Clientele 

—Requests 

—Observations 

—Media 

—Knowledge 

—Practices 

—Surveys 



4. Professional self. 
Transparency 28 



Professional Self 

—Job description 

—Education 

—Experience 

—Values 

—Style 



"The second implementation phase was 
the seven value orien .aliens." (Show 
Transparency 11.) 

Transparency ?1 



Value Orientations 

—Social 

—Health 

—Economic 

—Education 

—Environmental 

—Political 

—Psychological 



"We then showed how the four p^ -spec- 
tives and the seven value orientations 
helped us to generate analytical ques- 
tions." 

You also might find it helpful to review 
the learning objectives of the workshop 
(show Transparency 7), and participants' 
learning needs, as expressed on Day 
One. (Hopefully, participants 1 learning 
needs are «till on flip chart materials.) 

Transparency 7 



Objectives 



1. 


Needs 


2. 


Concept 


3. 


Personality 


4. 


Perspectives 


5. 


Vaiues 


6. 


Involvement 


7. 


Measurement 


8. 


Interpretation 


9. 


Decisionmaking 


10. 


Communication 
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Show situation statement example on 
Transparency 5 again. 

Transparency 5 

SITUATION EXAMPLE 
Plan of Work 

Situation 

Decreased commodity prices, in- 
creased production costs, and other 
complex economic problems con- 
tinue to affect farm families. One- 
third of the state's 76,000 farms 
have high debt/asset ratios. Farm 
land values continue to decrease. . . . 

Objectives 



Action 



Evaluation 



Transparency 13 

Situational Analysis 

Preparation Phases: 

—Boundaries 
—Focus 
—Leadership 
—■Personalities 

ImprenK Nation Phases: 

—Perspectives 

—Value Orientations 

—Questions 

—Publics 

—Involvement 

—Data 

Concluding Phases: 

—Interpret 
—Priority problems 
—Reflect 
—Learner needs 
—Objectives 
—Report 



Also raise questions in whatever creative 
way you can regarding the extent to 
which the participants understand the 
model and the concepts that were 
covered on Day One. In fact, ii is best to 
assess participants' understanding of con- 
cepts at the end of each sect' n of the 
presentation, as time permits. 

"This leads us to implementation phases 
4, 5, and 6 (show Transparency 13), 
which include involvement and data col- 
lection, and to the concluding phases, 9 
through 16. These latter will be the focus 
of today's program." 



"Are there any questions at this point on 
the Day One concepts, their importance, 
or their implications for situational 
analysis?" 

Take questions and discuss them, or raise 
further questions for the participants to 
consider. Then, review the general sche- 
dule for Day Two. 

Involve Extension's 
Publics— Phases 8, 9, 
and 10 



(60 minutes) 

The first major section of Day Two deals 
with the concepts and practical tech- 
niques of involving Extension's publics 
in the situational analysis model, dis- 
cussed on Day One, to: 

• Collect data and observations accord- 
ing to the questions. 

• Build support. 



• Improve decisions. 

Lai 
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The involvement techniques need to be 
selected to fit the focus, purposes, and 
questions derived from the four perspec- 
tives and seven value orientations. 

Responsibility 

Workshop leader. 
Instructional Goals: 

• To expose the participants to the 
views of various concerned parties 
who might not be involved in the plan- 
ning process. 

• To involve participants in learning 
about involvement. 

• To generate ideas on how to involve 
different concerned parties in the plan- 
ning process. 



Learning Objectives 

1. Participants will increase their under- 
standing of the involvement concept and 
techniques. 

2. Participants will relate concepts of ex- 
periential learning and involvement. 

3. Participants will apply techniques on 
involving people in situational analysis. 

4. Participants will know what data col- 
lection techniques are appropriate for 
various situations. 

Materials 

Overhead projector and screen 

Flip chart 

Markers 

Transparencies 15 and 32 

"Positive Involvement" (in Learners' 
Packet) 

"Involvement Techniques Worksheet ,, 
(in Learners' Packet) 



44 Involvement/Data Collection 
Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet) 1 5 <§ 



"Adams County Questions and Involve- 
ment Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet) 

Process 

Introduce this section of the workshop 
with the following statement: 

"On Day One of the workshop we 
learned about the Situational Anaiysis 
Model, the boundaries, purposes, per- 
sonality style modes, four perspectives, 
seven value orientations, and identifying 
of critical questions. Today, we want to 
begin with how we can involve different 
people in the planning process. ' ' 

Again, as with the earlier section in the 
Day One prog .im, this section on invol- 
vement of publics will be based on ex- 
periential learning; i.e., involved 
learning upon which reflecting, 
generalizing, and experimenting can be 
based. (How can we justify involving 
publics if we canwot involve our par- 
ticipants in their own learning?) Thus, to 
achieve these goals and objectives, we 
are suggesting the following procedure 
and experiences. Say to the group: 

* 4 To start this discussion on the concept 
of involving Extension's publics in situa- 
tional analysis, I want you to take several 
minutes to think about the information re- 
quested on the "Positive Involvement 
Card." (in Learners' Packet). 

Process: Concrete Experience 

4 4 All of us have been involved in many 
experiences in our lifetime and in our 
jobs. I would like you to identify one in 
which you felt very involved and about 
which you felt or now feel very posi- 
tive." [Pause] 

"Does everyone have one in mind? Yes? 
No? Take another 10 seconds. Now, in a 
brief paragraph, write or describe **i the 
card this experience and what made you 
feel involved. Take 2-3 minutes to do 
this." [Pause 2-3 minutes.] 

44 To continue thinking about the ex- 
perience you have identified, think of 
why you do or why you did feel good 
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or positive about the experience. What 
reasons can you give for why this situa- 
tion made you feel good? 

* 4 What few (three to five) words come to 
mind that express or explain why your in- 
volvement in the experience was posi- 
tive?" Possible answers are: 

• Accomplishment 

• Challenge 

• Personally involved 

• Personal control 

• Increased responsibility 

• Improved conditions, situation, 

and services 

• Improved working conditions 

• Positive feedback 

• Recognition 

• Status 

• Opportunity for meaningful impact. 
Process: Concrete Experience 

• 'Now, I would like each of you to share 
these conditions or reasons for positive 
involvement on your part with the group 
at your table. Take 3-5 minutes and, as a 
group, share, react, and explain to each 
other why you felt positive about the ex- 
perience." 

Have a person at each table record the 
reasons. When all of the groups have 
completed this discussion, say: 

4 4 Now, I would like each table to share 
with the whole group its list of ideas, 
reasons, and explanations for feeling 
positive." 

Solicit from each table its composite list 
and record these lists on the flip chart for 
all to see. 



4 4 Looking at this list, are these reasons or 
conditions that motivate people? Are 
they ways of creating commitment or 
psychological involvement?" 

Process: Abstract Conceptualizing 

44 Do they give us clues to conditions that 
we, as Extension professionals, need to 
create, if we are to get our publics posi- 
tively involved in our situational 
analyses? 

4 4 Yes, they do." 

Discuss their responses with the par- 
ticipants. Review (and explain, if 
needed) the concept that many people in 
the publics will learn more knowledge, 
develop more practical Extension at- 
titudes, and contribute to our needs and 
obstacles assessment if they are experien- 
tially involved. Show Transparency 32, 
the "Experiential Learning Model" 
(Kolb, 1984), to assist in the explanation. 

Transparency 32 



Experiential Learning Model 
(Kolb, 1984) 
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End the discussion with the conclusion 
that these are general ideas or conditions 
that can b* planned, organized, and re- 
created in fiiture situational analyses by 
saying: 

"Now, how can we recreate these condi- 
tions? 

4 4 What do we need to do to get people as 
deeply involved as you were in your 
situation or experience? 

"How do we get Extension's publics and 
other Extension professionals physically 
involved, then socially involved, and, 
more importantly, psychologically in- 
volved in situational analysis? 

4 'Before this session started, and on Day 
One of this workshop, we were intro- 
duced to Adams County, its communities 
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and neighborhoods, some of its key 
citizens and Extension clientele, its Coun- 
ty Extension staff, and the Extension sys- 
tem in the State of Readiness in which the 
staff works. We were introduced to a 
sampling of their values, opinions, 
beliefs, and behaviors. Our task at this 
point is to decide on and plan an involve- 
ment campaign for situational analyses in 
Adams County. 

' 'Remember that situational analysis pur- 
poses are (solicit from group and write 
on flip chart): 

• To determine and assess needs. 

• To determine and develop resources. 

• To learn and understand. 

• To identify trends. 

• To build support. 

• To identify obstacles to Extension 

programs. 

• To decide objectives. 

• To write a situational statement. 

• 'The purposes of involvement are the 
same. (Show Transparency 15.) 

Transparency 15 

Purposes for Situational 
Analysis 

—Needs assessment 

—Determine and develop 
resources 

—Learn and understand 

—Develop support 

—Identify program obstacles 



"What techniques should we use to in- 
volve our clientele and other citizens in 
Adams County in achieving those pur- 
poses of situational analysis?" 

"What involvement experiences have 
you had that we can include in an involve- 
ment strategy in Adams County?" 



Solicit from the group the ideas on the 
* 'Involvement Techniques Worksheet* * 
(in Learners' Packet) and write them on 
the flip chart (or have participants com- 
plete the worksheet, and then discuss 
their responses). 

It is very important at this time for partici- 
pants to reflect on and discuss the follow- 
ing question: 

"Based on experiences you have had, 
which of the involvement techniques re- 
quired considerable psychological in- 
volvement?' ' 

Pause and discuss their responses with 
the participants. 

Process: Concrete Experience 



Separate the participants into small work 
groups of three or four persons per 
group. These groups may be arranged by 
county, program area, position, or ran- 
domly , depending on the makeup of the 
participants. You will need to determine 
which arrangement would be most effec- 
tive in your situation, and then select one 
of the following three options* Option 1: 
Refer participants to the "Involve- 
ment/Data Collection Worksheet' ' (in 
Learners' Packet). Allow the participants 
5 minutes to answer Questions 1 and 2 on 
the worksheet. Relative to the Adams 
County case study data, instruct the work 
groups to take 25 minutes to share their 
individual answers and agree on a group 
response to Question 3. 

Or 

Option 2: Refer participants to the list of 
questions to which Ann, Tony, and Betty 
of Adams County want answers (see 
"Adams County Questions and Involve- 
ment Worksheet" in Learners' Packet). 
Have individual participants take 5 min- 
utes to decide which involvement/data 
collection techniques would be most ef- 
fective in obtaining answers to each ques- 
tion and achieving the overall purposes. 
Then instruct work groups to take 25 
minutes to share their individual answers 
and derive an overall involvement/data 
collection strategy for the Adams County 
agents. 
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Or 

Process: Active Experimenting 

Option 3: After using the 4 4 Adams 
County Questions and Involvement 
Worksheet' 1 for 5 minutes, ask partici- 
pants to list their own questions for their 
real-life program situations. Then have 
one volunteer at each table share with the 
work group the best strategies and spe- 
cific techniques for involving the appro- 
priate people, obtaining data, and achiev- 
ing overall situational analysis purposes. 
Have work groups decide the best set of 
techniques for involving and collecting 
data. 

Call the workgroups back together and 
ask them to report the results of their dis- 
cussion to the total group. Discuss their 
identified involvement techniques with 
the total group. Raise the following 
questions: 

4 4 Why these techniques? 

4 4 Will target people get involved? 

"Will you get needed information? 

4 4 Will the techniques fit the community? 

4 4 Will the techniques fit the personalities 
involved? 

44 Will the people involved 'feel' involved 
as you did in your earlier experience? 

4 4 Will all value or ientations get involved? 

44 Are the techniques efficient?" 

Process: Abstract Conceptualizing 

Summarize the involvement and data col- 
lection unit with a discussion on whether 
or not the techniques will result in data 
pertaining to needs, trends, obstacles, 
and resources, and will achieve clientele 
and public support. If so, why? If not, 
why not? 

The leader then can say: 4 4 We will now 
take a short 15-minute break and come 
back to discuss analysis of data from the 
Adams County case study. M 



BREAK (15 minutes) 

Data Analysis— Phase 11 



(1 hour, 30 minutes) 

At this point, leave the involvement and 
data collection unit and move to data 
analysis. This assumes data have been 
collected from the case study or other 
real situations through surveys, meet- 
ings, and observation, which can be 
used, analyzed, and interpreted by par- 
ticipants. 



Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 
Instructional Goals 



• To have the pa r : cipants assess their 
data analysis skills. 

• To have the participants share ideas 
on how to analyze data effectively. 



Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will answer the questions 
identified in the value orientations unit. 

2. Participants will compare data and ob- 
servations of different subsets. 

3. Participants will recognize patterns 
and trends in data. 

4. Participants will be able to use the 
seven different value orientations and 
related criteria in analyzing data. 

5. Participants will know how to analyze 
data for each of the four perspectives. 

6. Participants will know how to involve 
publics and clientele in data analysis. 

Materials 



VHS videotape player and monitor 

Flip chart 

Markers 
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Videotape, "Adams County Perspec- 
tives" Adams County Examiner 
newspaper 

Adams County data base (' 'Adams Coun- 
ty: Focusing on the Situation"), includ- 
ing narratives, demographics, survey 
data, and summaries of group involve- 
ment meetings (in Learners' Packet) 

Participants' county or program data 
from Interim 

4 'Adams County Questions and Involve- 
ment Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet) 

Copies of the "Need Analysis 
Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet) 

"Force-Field Analysis Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet) 

"Analysis Checklist" (in Learners' 
Packet) 

Sets of value orientations questions iden- 
tified by participants on Day One— on 
flip chart sheets. 

Source Book, "Subunit 3. Concluding 
Phases" 

Process: Active Experimenting 



In this data analysis activity, participants 
will work in small groups to analyze the 
Adams County case study situation in 
two stages. First, they will analyze the 
general situation to determine in broader 
terms the general priority need areas. 

For this first stage, the participants will 
need to te encouraged to use the follow- 
ing: 

"Adams County: Focusing on the Situa- 
tion" (in Learners' Packet) Adams Coun- 
ty Examiner newspaper (in Instructional 
Aids) 

"Adams County Perspectives," 
videotape (in Instructional Aids) 

Survey data 

Demographic data. 
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[Note: If a lengthy Interim has occurred 
between Day One and Day Two, the best 
option at this point is to use the data the 
participants have brought to the session 
from their own county or program situa- 
tions (see Time: Day One, 4 'Review and 
Closing' • and discussion of options in 
"Time: Interim."] 

Process: Concrete Experience 



To begin stage one of this data analysis 
activity, separate the laige group into 
small, data analysis work groups of four 
to six, depending on the total number of 
participants in the workshop. For this ex- 
ercise, four members per group would be 
better than six members. 

Change the makeup of the small work 
groups by having the participants count 
off by the number of groups you want, 
with all of the numbers one forming a 
group; the numbers two, another group; 
and so on. Or, you might use another 
technique to mix the participants. 

Introduce the analysis activity by using 
the following statements: 

"Probably the most difficult thing to 
teach and the most needed thing to learn 
for all of us is how to find answers to our 
questions through actually analyzing 
data. For the next hour or so, we are 
going to work on data analysis and inter- 
pretation. 

"Your task is to find answers to the 
analysis questions that you, as a total 
group, identified on Day One within each 
of the 28 cells on the 'Value Orientations 
Worksheet.'" 

[Note: You will need to have listed these 
questions on flip charts or typed up sets 
of them to hand out so that the groups can 
use these questions in analyzing the 
county situation data. If the group did not 
develop their own analytical questions on 
Day One, or if the questions were inade- 
quate, you will need to use the staff ques- 
tions in the "Adams County Questions 
and Involvement Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet).! 

"As data for answering your questions, 
use the videotape (or the role-play) on the 
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four perspectives of the county situation, 
the Adams County Examiner newspaper, 
the demographic data, the survey data, 
and the group meeting data. " 

Distribute a copy of the "Need Analysis 
Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet) to 
each group and ask one member in each 
group to record the group's discussion on 
it. 

After 15 minutes, ask one member from 
each group to write the results of its dis- 
cussion on the flip chart. Then, call the 
small work groups back together. Make 
sure the members of each small work 
group sit together with the other mem- 
bers in their group. 

Ask a member from each work group to 
state briefly (2-3 minutes) what the 
group members determined to be: 

• The priority problems in Adams 
County. 

• The causes of those problems. 

• Obstacles to change. 

• The community's resources. 

• The data or reasons in support of the 
problems. 

[Note: Allow the groups to report only 
their general answers at this time. Discus- 
sion of the process will follow, and time 
is valuable. J 

Next, ask each of the small work groups 
to caucus for 5 minutes and reach prelimi- 
nary consensus on one high-priority 
clientele problem in Adams County that 
needs a major Extension program (if 
each group has not already done so). 

[Note: Small groups will decide final 
high-priority clientele problems in the 
succeeding section on making decisions, 
after additional analysis of these prelimi- 
nary decisions.] 

At the end of 5 minutes, ask each of the 
small work groups to report its highest 
priority problem. The workshop leader 
should make a list of them on the flip 
chart. Depending on available time, each 
work group should then discuss and 
clarify these problems and the supporting 
data, criteria, and arguments for each. 



Process: Reflections/Observations 



Follow the small group reports with dis- 
cussion to generate further analysis and 
understanding. 

"Why do you think each work group 
came up with a different problem?" 
[Note: If the groups came up with the 
same problems and causes, then ask why 
they think that happened.] Solicit from 
the participants these possible answers 
and others: 

• Value orientatioMS. 

• Personality styles. 

• Different perspectives. 

To continue the analysis, you have two 
options, depending on time, progress, 
and your assessment of participants' un- 
derstanding. 

Process: Concrete Experience 

Option 1: In the first option, have par- 
ticipants continue to work in the small 
work groups. Each group is asked to 
analyze its highest priority problem, 
using the list of questions participants 
identified on Day One for each of the 
value orientations (refer to the "Value 
Orientation Worksheet" in Learners' 
Packet.) Ask each group to work for 20- 
30 minutes on answering the analytical 
questions, while t >cusing on its major 
problem. Upon completion of this ac- 
tivity, have each of the small work 
groups report its findings, according to 
the questions from the seven value orien- 
tations. Record on flip chart. 

Or 

Option 2: In the second option, ask par- 
ticipants to continue working in the small 
work groups. Have each group do a 

~:e-field analysis of its highest priority 
problem, using the "Force-Field Ana- 
lysis Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet). 
Ask each group to work for 20-30 
minutes to identify the positive 
and negative causes for the problem. 
Then ask each group to report its find- 
ings. Record on flip chart. 
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Regardless of whether Option 1 or 2 is 
chosen, > ou will want to solicit the fol- 
lowing from the reports and ensi ing dis- 
cussion: 

• Priority needs. 

• Trends. 

• Obstacles to change. 

• Learning needs. 

• Resources to use. 

Begin to conclude this data analysis unit 
with the following questions: 

"Did the various value orientations a»d 
perspectives in your group affect the way 
you analyzed the data in the situation? 
How?" Solicit the following answers: 

• What is lodged at first. 

• Preconce i ved concl usions . 

• Experts in the group. 

"Was the analysis process itself (i.e., the 
analysis questions) effective and use- 
ful?" Use the "Analysis Checklist" (in 
Learners' Packet) to generate reflection 
on the process, if necessary. 

"What improvements or adaptations 
could you make to the analysis questions 
and checklist to make them more useful 
to your situation? 

"What general conclusions could we 
make about the data analysis process?" 
Solicit the following types of ideas from 
the group: 

• Values involved. 

• Comparison involved. 

• Trends involved. 

• Soft and hard data involved. 

• Different conclusions reached, 
depending on values. 
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Process: Abstract Conceptualizing 



Close this discussion with the following 
statement: 

1 The analysis of situational data is a 
process that has more than one correct 
way of being conducted. The data 
analysis process, however, depends on 
four perspectives, seven value orienta- 
tions, the relationship between those two 
phases, personality styles, and the mo- 
tive, perspective, or role represented by 
the person. Your analysis questions with- 
\i each of the 28 matrix cells, our ana- 
lysis questions, and the checklist within 
the total situational analysis model give 
you an initial structure to use to conduct 
effective analyses." 

If you perceive the group has completed 
the data analysis, tell them you will move 
on to the decisionmaking unit after lunch. 

LUNCH: 1 hour 



Make Decisions— Phases 
12 and 13 



(60 minutes) 

The workshop participants have been 
working on data analysis in small work 
groups and have tentatively decided on 
*u- oj or p ro blem for their particular 
, .mip. At this point, the workshop leader 
should begin moving toward closure of 
the training session, or drawing together 
the many facets and dimensions of the 
data and analysis. Thus, a discussion of 
the decisionmaking process is appro- 
priate and fitting at this time. 

Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 
Instructional Goals 



• To have the participants experience 
decisionmaking within this situational 
analysis training. 
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• To have the participants see the pos- 
sible consequences of their program 
decisions. 

Learning Objectives 

1 . Participants will learn that situational 
analysis results in decision, on program 
objectives and direction. 

2. Participants will learn how various 
dimensions of situational analysis even - 
tually affect decisions an1 purposeful 
actions. 

3. Participants will be able to use the 
situational analysis process in making 
a program decision. 

4. Participants will learn how program 
decisions, based on situational analysis, 
can affect people in the different per- 
spectives. 

5. Participants will develop plans for 
follow through and consequences, based 
on program decisions. 



Materials: 



VHS videotape player and monitor 
Overhead projector and screen 
Transparency 33 

Videotape, "First Things First: A Trip 
to Priority Peak" (in Instructional Aids) 

Videotape, 11 Adams County Perspec- 
tives" (in Instructional Aids) Adams 
County Examiner newspaper (in Instruc- 
tional Aids) 

"Adams County: Focusing on the Situa- 
tion" (in Learners' Packet) 

Data pnalyses and conclusions from the 
preceding data analysis unit 

"Decisions and Co oseqv »na s 
Worksheet" (in Learners' Packet) 



Process: Concrete Experience 

Use the following introduction to explain 
the activity: 

"In Extension, situational analysis cul- 
minates in decisions on needs, program 
objectives, and actions. For situational 
analysis to be effective, questions are 
raised, based on the four perspectives 
and seven value orientations. Data are 
collected to answer these questions, then 
analyzed and interpreted, all while in- 
volving our publics. 

"On Day One, we discussed and identi- 
fied the questions. Today, we have dis- 
cussed involvement, data collection tech- 
niques, data analysis, and even tentative 
decisionmaking, ^ow we need to make 
decisions on (1, general major issues, 
concerns, problems, and needs; and 
(2) specific, high-priority needs and con- 
cerns of clientele within the county so we 
can set program goals and objectives. 

"To help us understand the program de- 
cisionmaking process, we are going to 
call on an old friend, Sir Will Intention. 
Some of you may have seen Sir Will be- 
fore and experienced the trip to Priority 
Peak. For you, this will be a short re- 
view. For those of you who have not 
experienced the trip to Priority Peak with 
Sir Will, this will be a good overview of 
the program decisionmaking process. " 

Show the videotape, "First Things First: 
A Trip to Priority Peak" (about 20 
minutes in length). 
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Following the videotape, lead a group 
discussion about the trip to Priority Peak. 
Show Transparency 33 and use questions 
as discussion starters, or as necessary. 

Transparency 33 

Priority Setting 

Understand situation 
Identify options 
Identify criteria 
Judgment 
Reflection 
Commitment 



• Personality styles are factors, along 
with value orientations, thaf affect 
how we choose criteria. 

• Personality styles affect how an Exten- 
sion professional conuucts the priority- 
setting process. 

"Did you use any of the six priority steps 
(his morning? Before the workshop? 

44 Are there any ideas om the videotape 
we can use in decisio making?" 

Continue the group discussion for 10 
minutes. Additional discussion starters 
might include: 

• Asking the participants for specific 
examples of how they set priorities. 

• Does the process make sense? 

• Is the priority-setting process realistic? 

Then, the leader should say: 

44 For our purposes today, t ? a most im- 
portant part of the trip to Priority Peak is 
how the criteria are developed. By using 
the situational analysis model, we have a 
structure to help us examine how our 
criteria are formed. 

44 The phases of the situational analysis 
model, discussed on Day Jne, directly 
relate to the criteria we use to mak^ 
program decisions. The information, 
recommendations, and direction from the 
boundaries, focus, personality styles, 
four perspectives, and our value orienta- 
tions not only help identify the questions, 
they are the bases of our analysis criteria. 
As shown in 44 A Trip to Priority Peak," 
our criteria, in turn, are the basis for our 
priorities and program decisions. " 

Announce that the discussion on decision- 
making will be continued after a 15- 
minute break. 

BREAK (15 minutes.) 

Reconvene and continue the decisionmak- 
ing unit for one hour. Still using Adams 
" "unty data, hie unit now focuses on 
group decisionmaking. Ask the par- 
ticipants to reform the same small work 



4 4 What relationships do you see between 
the situational analysis model and the 
process Sir Will presented?" Possible 
answers to solicit are: 

• The perspectives are the same in both. 

• Value orientations affect the criteria in 
each perspective. 

• What the Extension professional final- 
ly decides to do is directly related to 
his or her own value orientations, per- 
sonality style, and professional situa- 
tion. 

44 How do value orientations affect our 
criteria for making decisions?" Possible 
answers to solicit are: 

• Our values are our premise from 
which we logically form our criteria 
or standards. 

• The criteria we choose will be log- 
ically consistent with our value orien- 
tations. 



44 Where do personality styles rit into the 
priority-setting process?" Possible 
answers to solicit: 

• Personality styles will affect how 
others want problems handled and 
how the Extension professional will 
choose to act. 
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groups they were in before lunch. Now 
that data collectic n and analysis using the 
Adams County case have been covered, 
each group should complete rank order- 
ing of the earlier identified problems. 

Instruct the group to use the 1 1 Decisions 
and Consequences Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet) to structure their dis- 
cussion. They should base their group 
decisions on all the data presented in the 
training materials (newspaper, 
videotape, fact sheets, surveys, role- 
plays, and discussions) up to tht present 
time. 

Each small group needs to present data, 
criteria, and a rationale for its decisions 
on which problems or needs are most im- 
portant. Groups should be clear about 
what values infl "need their decisions. 
The instructor should say something like: 

• * We are now ready to make program 
priority decisions. Please form the same 
work groups you were in before lunch. In 
our earlier analysis, we determined tenta- 
tive problems, their causes and obstacles, 
and resources available to help change 
them. Then we analyzed tho^e problems 
according to the seven value orientations 
(or used a force-field analysis). This fur- 
ther analysis gave us new data to con- 
sider. At this time, as w reach decisions 
on priority problems, your specific task 
is to decide within your work group your 
final priority ranking of the problems and 
your reasons for that ranking, based on 
all the data, criteria, and analyses up to 
this point. Fill out and use the " Deci- 
sions and Consequences Worksheet." 
You will have 20 minutes to complete 
this task." 

The leader should circulate among the 
groups, periodically, to see how the dis- 
cussion is going and to answer any ques- 
tions. Remind the groups when 15 min- 
utes, and then 5 minutes, are left in the 
discussion time so that they can focus 
their discussion and complete it on time. 

Ask the groups to reassemble in the main 
meeting area. The leader should give 
each group 2 minutes to report: 

• Its priorit ' program decisions. 

• Analyses and interpretations used. 



• Criteria used. 

• Data used. 

• Consequences anticipated. 

• Other reasons and arguments for the 
selected rank order. 

Process: Concrete Experience 



Once each of the small groups has re- 
ported its decisions on high-priority prob- 
lems and supportive analyses, data and 
arguments, charge the large group with 
the task of reaching consensus on one 
major problem. 

Several approaches arc possible: 

• Ask group about desired approach . 

• Use majority vote. 

• Use group discussion and consensus. 

• Abdicate the decision. 

• Organize into the four perspectives. 

• Other. 

Whatever the choice, say something like: 

"We are now at the Extension committee 
meeting in Adams County. We need to 
decide on one high-priority problem in 
Adams County that needs a major Exten- 
sion program. We must determine the 
need or issue to be addressed and the tar- 
get clientele. We have 20 minutes to 
decide." 

The wot kshop leader's responsibilities 
are to: 

• He'p decide strategy and organize 
groups, if needed. 

• Make sure each small work group 
presents its rationale, criteria, data, 
and decisions on the most important 
needs. 

• Raise questions not being raised. 

• Ensure that all values and perspectives 
data are considered. 

• Keep the discuss: n focused on the is- 
sues (because of time limitations). 
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Responsibility 



Workshop leader. 



• Remind the groups that they need to 
make a decision before the allotted 
time is up. 

• Refrain from breaking any stalemates 
in the debate. 

If the groups absolutely cannot agree on a 
decision, that will be acceptable, and will 
be the major point for discussion after the 
exercise. 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



Finally, as the workshop leader, reflect 
with the group on the decisionmaking 
process, i.e.: 

• Individual decisions. 

• Small ^ 'oup decisions. 

• Large group decisions. 

Discuss and clarify such principles as: 

• Rationality level. 

• Sequential or not. 

• Humanness and value differences in- 
fluence. 

• Data oriented. 

• Conflict or consensus and agreement. 

• Personality differences* influence. 

• kelative influences of perspectives. 

Allow a short "stand up and stretch" 
break, then proceed to Phase 14: Decide 
on Learners 1 Needs and Phas* 15: Set 
Learner Objectives, 

Learner Needs and 
Objectives-— Phases 14 
and 15 



(30 minutes) 

We are close to completing this work- 
shop. Because the group and you have 
been working hard, this section is pre- 
sented in a ouick, simple way. 



Instructional Goals 



• To have participants fill out, critique, 
and discuss the worksheets on learn- 
ing needs and objectives. 

• To have participants relate needs to 
objectives. 

Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will learn what are and 
are not acceptable learning objectives. 

2. Participants will learn to relate needs 
to goals and objectives. 

Materials 



"Learner Needs Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet) 

"Learner Objectives Worksheet" (in 
Learners' Packet); "Leader's Key" (in 
Instructional Aids) 

Sourcebook "Subunit 3. Concluding 
Phases" 

Process: Concrete Experience 



To achieve the goals and objectives, 
using the materials, you might want to 
read the Sourcebook, "Subunit 3. Con- 
cluding Phases" and items from the 
Selected Annotated Bibliography on 
needs and objectives. Say to the partici- 
pants: 

"Take 5 to 10 minutes to complete the 
'Learning Needs Worksheet' (in 
Learners' Packet). Read the community 
need or problem. Then decide what dif- 
ferent clientele need to leani. " 

When the participants have finished the 
worksheet, discuss with them the dif- 
ferences between clientele and com- 
munity needs and learning needs. Solicit 
the following: 
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• The clientele and community needs 
are the gaps or what is missing in their 
practices or Jives. 

• Learning needs are the missing 
knowledge, attitudes, or skills needed 
to solve or eliminate these earlier, 
stated needs. 

After this discussion, say to participants: 

"Take 10 minutes to complete the 
'Learner Objectives Worksheet' (in 
Learners' Packet), which is basically self- 
explanatory. Read the need and the goal; 
then decide if each or any of the objec- 
tives is acceptable, given the assumed 
needs and objectives. Any questions?" 

After 10 minutes, call the group back 
together and say: 

"I presame you all have gone through 
the worksheet. How many of you said all 
the objectives were acceptable? How 
many said one? two? three? four? Let us 
go through each one and give reasons for 
our choices." 

• Use the "Leader's Key to the Learner 
Objectives Worksheet" (in Instructional 
Aids) to check the proper responses and 
reasons with the learners. 

During the ensuing discussion, other 
reasons why the learning objectives are 
or are not acceptable will come up. Dif- 
ferences of opinion also will evolve and 
will provide further bases for discussion. 

Process: Reflections/Observations 



After completing a review of the 
worksheet and its 20 objectives, elicit 
from the group a summary of what 
criteria represent acceptable objectives. 
The following list from Connections 
(Fo/est et al., 1986) is what you are sear- 
ching for: 

Relate to need/problem. 

Fit broader priorities and goals. 

Identify specific clientele improve- 
ments. 

Specify desired clientele knowledge. 
Reflect realistic expectations. 




• 



• Describe expected results in 
measurable terms. 

• Provide directions for learning ex- 
periences. 

• Are understandable and communicate 
clearly. 

Make a summary comment and then 
move or, to Phase 16: Revise and 
Prepare Written Report. (See also Forest 
etai., 1 986, for further discussion and 
backg*ound on writing programs/plans 
of work situation statements.) 

Action Planning and 
Conclusions— Phase 16 



(15 minutes) 

The ending of this workshop should be 
upbeat and goal setting in nature, if it is 
to be of value and benefit to participants. 
These last 15 minutes could be the most 
crucial of the entire workshop ex- . 
perience. 

Responsibility 



The workshop leader and the workshop 
advisory committee. 

Instructional Goals 



• To encourage the participants to fol- 
low through with applying in their 
jobs the knowledge and skills gained 
from this workshop. 

• To conduct a formative evaluation of 
the workshop program. 

Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will state, in writing, what 
aspects of this in-service training they 
will use ir their jobs within the next six 
months. 

2. Participants will share ideas they have 
learned and will use. 
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Materials 



"Registration" form filled out by par- 
ticipants prior to the workshop 

"Action Plan Form" (in Learners' Pack- 
et) 

"Workshop Evaluation/Feedback 
Form" (in Lcarners's Packet) 

Process: Concrete Experience 

Depending on available time, conduct a 
general, informal evaluation on what the 
participants learned or will use from the 
workshop. Small group or large group 
discussion before you have them com- 
plete the final forms will give good feed- 
back on the degree to which the partici- 
pants have learned. 

The workshop leader (or better yet, mem- 
bers of the workshop advisory commit- 
tee, with guidance from the workshop 
leader) will distribute participants' origi- 
nal "Registration" forms. These forms 
and the "Action Plan Form" (in 
Learners' Packet) will be used together 
in this exercise. 

Us^ the following statement to explain 
the use of the forms. 

"On your Registration form, you stated 
your expectations of this program. Now 
we want you to review tlKse expecta- 
tions, along with your experience at this 
workshop, and identify three things you 
will change, accomplish, or implement in 
your job. Make these three objectives 
practical and realistic so that you have a 
good chance of successfully following 
through on your commitment. 

"Take 10 minxes now to develop and 
write your three objectives in the upper 
section of the form titled 4 Aciion Plan 

If needed, add tlie following: 

"The purpose of the 'Action Plan Form' 
is to provide a mechanism that will en- 
courage each of you to apply this training 
to your own job situation . By stating in 
writing what you will change or try to ac- 
complish within the next six months, you 
are creating a concrete, observable, and 



practical action plan. You and your im- 
mediate supervisor or leader or chairper- 
son can use this plan as a guide for dis- 
cussing your application to your job of 
ideas and skills learned in this workshop. 
We hope this technique will help you to 
make a conscious effort to use systematic 
situational analysis for program plan- 
ning." 

After participants complete the " Action 
Plan Form," allow 10 minutes for them 
to fill out the "Workshop Evaluation/ 
Feedback Form" (in Learners' Packet). 

Collect the "Action Plan Forms" and the 
"Evaluation/Feedback Forms" as the 
participants complete them, or as they 
leave the room . 

Thank everyone for their cooperation 
during this workshop. Let the partici- 
pants know that you are available for 
help or further follow up on situational 
analysis. 

CLOSE 
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Time: Follow-Up 



Time 



Tplus six months. 



Send a copy of the 4 'Follow-up Evluation 
Questionnaire' * (Exhibit 7) along with 
the foregoing items. 

Ask participants to complete the question- 
naire and return it to you. 



Responsibility 



Supervisor or leader or chairperson and 
the workshop leader. 

Instructional Goals 



To determine whether the wo.xshop was 
beneficial to participants or whether addi- 
tional training is needed. 



Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will be reminded of new 
ideas discussed at the workshop. 

2. Participants will reflect on the ideas 
and their applicability to their jobs. 

3. Participants will be rewarded ar.d 
recognized for having tried new ideas on 
the job. 



Materials 



Copies of the "Action Plan Form" com- 
pleted and turned in by each participant 
at the end of Day Two 

Copies of the "Follow-Up Evaluation 
Questionnaire" (Exhibit 7) 

Process 



Approximately six months after the 
workshop, the workshop leader should 
send each participant a copy of the "Ac- 
tion Plan Form" he or she completed at 
the end of Day Two. Request that it be 
forwarded to the participant's super- 
visor, leader, or chairperson for his or 
her completion and discussion with the 
participant. Re.nind participants of the 
action-planning process and the need 
for the p<' iticipant and the supervisor, 
leader, or chairperson to meet to discuss V 7 7 

the participant's progress since the work- **• 
shop. 
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EXHIBIT 7 

Poiiow-Up Evaluation Questionnaire 

It has been six months since the in-service training workshop on situational analysis. Your answers to the 
following questions are important for planning future training. 

A. Please circle the answer that best represents your belief on the following statements. 

A = Agree 
U = Unde ,jd 
D = Disagree 

1 . General 

Values are the bases ror inquiry, analysis, A U D 

and logical program choices. 

2. My current plan of work situation statement: 

Includes supporting bench mark data (numbcs A U D 
and percentages) on needs. 

Indicates a gap between "what is" and "what could be." A U D 

Is the basis for my program objectives and actions. A U D 

3. My current situational analysis process includes: 

Conducting a systematic sample survey of the county A U D 
or community. 

Asking questions of others and myself according A U D 
to differeni value orientations. 

Identifying values and criteria for data analysis. A U D 

Analyzing the content of local and regional news media. A U D 

[Note to the workshop leader: Also include other statements that were answered "undecided" by at least 
50 percent of participants on the preworkshop "Situation; Analysis Self-Assessment."] 
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B Which of the following characterize your plan of work situation statement (check all that apply). 

Describes the current condition. 

Identifies the need/problem/opportunity or emerging issue. 

Includes supporting data (base numbers and percentages) and documentation of need. 

Includes indicators of severity/scope of need. 

Includes bench mark data against which later impact measurements can be compared. 

Establishes clear reasons and justifications for program. 

Describes primary audienco(s), numbers, and geographic locations. 

Indicates a gap between "what is" and "what could be". 

Indicates needed research. 

Thank you 
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Introduction to 
Learners' Packet for 
Module 4: Situational 
Analysis 

Welcome to Module 4: Situational 
Analysis, a training module developed 
as part of a national Kellog Foundation 
project entitled Working With Our 
Publics: In-Service Education for 
Cooperative Extension. 

In this Module ~n situational analysis, 
the focus is on program situations. For 
example, this Learners' Packet contains 
for your use: 

The Adams County Examiner, a 
newspaper to be used in the Adams 
County case study. 

The Dubbing of Sir Vantage, a comic 
book based on the script of the videotape 
on the situational analysis process. 

A personality inventory. 

A "Situational Analysis Self-Assess- 
ment." 

Worksheets on the 16 phases of the Situa- 
tional Analysis Model. 

We hope you find the workshop mate- 
rials and experiences useful and enjoy- 
able. Good luck on your learning and 
application of the ideas to your Extension 
program situation! 
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Preworkshop 
Preparation 



Participant Registration Form 



To register for the Situational Analysis Workshop, complete the following 
form and send to 



by (Date) 

Registrant 

Name: Position: 

Office Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Telephone ( ) 



Ust any ideas or skills about analyzing situations that you hope to learn or 
improve on by attending this in-serv'ce workshop: 



2. 



3. 
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A Personality Style Inventory 



Several test instruments are available * >r use in determining the workshop 
participants' Jung personality type. The workshop leader should decide six 
months in advance of the workshop which personality assessment form he or she 
wants to use for this purpose. The three options are: 

1. If participants have personality scores on assessments made recently, these 
scores can be used. 

or 

2. Use the Hogan and Champagne Personality Style Inventory (PSI). 

or 



3. Use the Myers-Briggs Type Inventory (MBTI). 



t O 
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Situational Analysis Self-Assessment 



Note: Please circle the answer that be -4 represents your belief. 

A = Agree 
U = Undecided 
D as Disagree 



A U D 



A 


o 


D 


A 


U 


D 


A 


U 


D 


A 


U 


D 


A 


U 


D 



A. General 

1 . Situational analyses document what I already know. A U D 

2. Situational analyses* most critical purpose is to build 
support among publics. 

3. Situational analyses' main purpose is to identify needs. 
4. Obstacles to change are usually a product of analysis. 
5. Situational analysis is a systematic, scientific study. 

6. Situational analysis is subjective and nonlinear. 

7. Situational nalysis needs a conceptual structure 

ormcdel. A U D 

8. One npadsto be flexible, creative, and imaginative in 

situational analysis. A U D 

9. Analysis of a situation (i.e., breaking it into smaller 

parte) confounds the understanding of it. A U D 

10. Systematic, in-depth situational analysis is more 

effective than continous, informal analysis. A U D 

1 1 . Good situational analyses should produce the same 

results, no matter who conducts them. A U D 

12. Common questions can be asked in all program 

situations. A U D 

13. A situation's details and facts are more crucial tnan 

the laryur picture. A U D 

14.0ne can never study a problem too much. A U D 

15. Values are the bases for inquiry, analysis, and log ^al 

program choices. A U D 

16. Clientele have the right to be involved in all Extension 

program decisions. A U D 

1 7. Involving people hinders getting a job done. A U D 

18. Decisions on program objectives should be based 

on facts and data. A U D 

continued 
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19. Last-minute plannin j is more practical tt long-range 



planning. 


A 


U 


D 


B. My current plan of work situation statement: 








1 . Describes the existing condition. 


A 


U 


D 


2. Identifies the need or e.nerging issue. 


A 


U 


D 


3. Includes supporting bench mark data (numbers and 
percentages) on needs. 


A 


U 


D 


4. Indicates severity and scope of need. 


A 


U 


D 


S 5i)^tififl<? thp nrnnram nhipptiv/pc 


A 
M 


1 1 

U 


n 
u 


6. Describes primary clientele, numbers, and geographic 
locutions. 


A 


u 


D 


7. Indicates a gap belween "wh t . " and "what could be." 


A 


u 


D 


8.1s the basis for my program objectives and actions. 


A 


u 


D 


9. Indicates needed research. 


A 


u 


D 



C. My current situational analysis process includes: 

1 .Conducting a systematic sample survey of the county 
or community. A U D 

2. Reviewing national and state Extension laws and 

policies. A U P 

3. Conductiro a group meeting with client representatives. A U U 

4. Asking questions of others and myself according to 
different value orientations. 

5. Identifying clear values and criteria for data analysis. 
6.lnvolving a variety of representative community people, 

7. Analyzing the content of local and regional news media. 

8. Logically analyzing data according to my own porscnal 

values. A U D 

9. Keeping complete logs of information requests, according 

to informal feedback from local community persons. A U D 

10. Conducting in-depth interviews of selected target 

clientele. w A U D 

1 1 . Relying mainly on my own intuition and memory of work 
experiences. A U D 



A 


U 


D 


A 


U 


D 


A 


j 


D 


A 


U 


D 



ICQ 
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12. R* - ;ing mainly on a small group or trusted leaders 
and clients. 


A 


U 


D 


13. Obtaining advice from state and national Extension 
mission and priority documr iits. 


A 


U 


D 


14. Obtaining advice from Extension colleagues. 


A 


u 


D 


15. Using statistical data analysis to know clientele 
learning needs. 


A 


u 


D 


16. Applying deductive and rational logic based on clear 
assumptions. 


A 


u 


D 


17. Using existing census and state department data. 


A 


u 


D 


18.Reveiwing old plans of work ind resubmitting them. 


A 


u 


D 


19. Cussing and praying a lot. 


A 


u 


D 


20. Applying the S.W.A.G. principle. 


A 


u 


D 


21. Systematic listening and watching. 


A 


u 


D 


22. Considering the consequences of including or not 
including certain needs. 


A 


u 


D 
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Day One 



Personal Situational Analysis 



Name: 



Position: 



Analysis Questions: 

1 . How long have you worked for Extension? 

2. What keeps you in Extension? 



3. Wnat makes you feel good? 



4. What makes you upset? 




5. How would you describe yourself? 



6. What is your favorite thing to do if you have an unplanned afternoon ? 



7. If you we^e granted cne wish, what would it be? 



Analysis Summary: 

Note: If you have time before the leader calls the group together, identify the 
one major Extension problem that prevents you from being as effective as 
you would like to be. 
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Seven Situations 




Situation Example 



Plan of Work 

Situation 

Decreased commodity prices, increased production costs, and other com- 
plex economic problems continue to affect farm families. One-third of the 
state's 76,000 farms have high debt/asset ratios. Farmland values continue 
to decrease 5-10 percent per year from a 1980 high. U.S. District Court 
records show a twofold increase in farm and rural, small, agriculture- 
dependent business bankruptcies in 1986. Inflation will continue at 4-6 
percent, with annuai loan interest rates oetween 10-12 percent. Statewide 
rural unemployment, above the national average, was 8 percent in 1986. A 
statewide survey shows 21 percent of the farm families have a long-range 
financial plan, and 35 percent maintain expense records. Rural health offi- 
cials and church leaders report 5-25 percent increases in requests for 
family counseling and stress management. Five hundred 4-H members, an 
increase of 45 percent over 1 985, enrolled in the pilot computer finance/ 
record keeping project. 

Objectives 



Action 



Evaluation 
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Situation Checklist 

1 . Describes the current co edition. 

2. Identifies need, problem, opportunity, or emerging issue. 

3. Includes supporting data (base numbers and percentages) and 

documentation of need. 

4. Includes indicators of severity or scope of need. 

5. Includes benchmark ata against which later impact measure- 
ments can be compared. 

6. Establishes clear reasons and justifications for program. 

7. Describes primary audience(s), numbers, and geographic locations. 

8. Indicates a gap between "what is" and "what could be." 

9. Indicates needed research. 
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Learning Objectives 



1 . Participants will define and clarify what they neec j learn about situa- 
tional analysis. 

2. Participants will define, clarify, and expand their concept of situational 
analysis and develop a conceptual model to use. 

3. Participants will understand and apply effects of personality style on 
situational analysis with publics. 

4. Participants will understand and practice or apply a system for sepa- 
rating a complex situation into different perspectives. 

5. Participants wili understand and apply value orientations to different 
situational perspectives for questioning, observing and interpreting. 

6. Participants wiil expand their concepts and use J public involvement 
processes and techniques in situational analysis. 

7. Participants will expand their concepts and use of questioning and data 
collection on situational analysis with publics. 

8. Participants will expand their concepts, skills, and ability to interpret 
data in situational analysis with publics. 

9. Participants will expano their concepts and use of decisionmaking and 
priority setting on problems and objectives. 

1 0. Participants wi!* improve the substance and quality of their written 
program situational statements. 
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The Situational Analysis Model 



A. Preparation Phases 

1 . Define the situational boundaries. 

a. Subject matter 

b. Clientele 

c. Geographical 

d. Organizational 

e. Time 

2. Identify the analysis' purpose, focus, or key question. 

a. Needs 

b. Obstacles 

c. Learning 

d. Resources 

3. Identify the key leaders. 

a. Extension 

b. Volunteers 

c. Local government 

4. Know your personality style and the publ ; cs' as well. 

a. Are individuals inner or outer world oriented? 

b. Do individuals tend to see facts or abstract relationships? 

c. Are individuals objective or subjective? 

d. Do individuals make decisions or want more information? 

B. Implementation Phases 

5. Identify the four situational perspectives. 

a. Societal/community 

b. Extension organization 

c. Clientele 

d. Professional self 

6. Decide which value orientations are pertinent in each of the four perspec- 
tives. 

a. Social 

b. Health 

c. Economic 

d. Education 

e. Environmental 1 p ^ 

f . Political 0 ' 

g. Psychological 
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7. Work with the key leaders to identify the questions within each perspective 
and value orientation. 

8. Identify the Extension publics within each perspective. 

9. Decide on and use public involvement techniques to get answers to key ques- 
tions. 

a. Surveys 

b. Group meetings 

c. Advisory councils 

d. Existing data 

10. Collect data and observations. 

C. Concluding Phases 

11. Compare and interpret data evidence against the criteria offered by the four 
perspectives and seven value orientations, 

a. Data are abstract 

b. Criteria 

c. Analysis 

12. Decide on interpretations and conclusions regarding high-priority 
problems. 

13. React, reflect, and discuss the tentative conclusions and interpretations of 
the data with the publics. 

14. Decide on learner needs. 

15. Set learner objectives or impact indicators for programs. 

16. Review and prepare a written report and a concise situational statement. 



Co 
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Analysis Preparation Worksheet 



1 . Boundaries 



2. Focus (what are the intended results of analysis?) 



3. Leadership (list) 
Name 



Position 
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Personality Styles Grid 



ISTJ 


ISFJ 


INFJ 


INTJ 


ISTP 


ISFP 


INFP 


INTP 


ESTP 


ESFP 


ENFP 


ENTP 


ESTJ 


ESFJ 


ENFJ 


ENTJ 
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Personality Styles Worksheet 
Betty Skog 



Betty Skog is the 4-H Youth ana Community Resource Development Agent 
in Adams County. Her personality style has been assessed as an extravert, 
sensing, feeling, perceiving (ESFP) type. She is aware of and sensitive to 
other people's feelings and values. She is good at greeting people, com- 
municating with them, and adapting to changing situations. Betty likes to 
meet with people to discuss problems and solutions. She is aware of her ten- 
dency always to want more information, and she realizes program decisions 
must be made and implemented. Betty desires to be more fact-oriented, ob- 
jective, and organized in planning programs. 

In the recent Adams County long-range planning effort, she worked well with 
the rest of the Extension staff in developing the five neighborhood meetings 
and the surveys of 500 Adams County citizens and 300 farmers. When she 
analyzed the data from the meetings and the surveys using basic statistical 
methods, she found that farmers wanted to know what pesticides should be 
used, while other citizens felt farmers needed to know how to use pesticides 
safely. These types of contradictions led to her desire to look further for 
more information. Betty felt she was not in a position to make decisions on 
what was a priority. She was particularly sensitive to the need f< r more infor- 
mation becaur the feelings of both groups were at stake, and she did not 
want to affront either group. 

Note: 

• Betty involved a lot of people, initially. 

• Betty recalled vividly many of the frustrations and feelings expressed at 
the meetings and in her contacts with citizens of Adams County. 

• Betty would like to take an additional month or two to sort out the con- 
tradictions and to ask people for clarifications. 

• Betty had not thought through howthe two apparently contradicting sets 
of data might be a part of the larger picture and, thus, not inconsistent. 

T ony Oleson 

Tony Oleson is the Agricultural Extension Agent in Adams County. His per- 
sonality style has been assessed as the introvert, sensing, thinking, judging 
(ISTJ) type. Tony is a practical person. He is quiet and does not speak just to 
be heard. Rather, he talks to communicate his ideas. He likes facts, details, 
specific practice observations, organizing and analyzing the objective facts 
from industry and economists, and making decisions about future pro- 
grams. He has tended to neglect input from county and national health 



in. 
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officials, county leadership, and the publics, and has not taken the initiative 
in social and political concerns. Tony has had to learn to be more conscious 
of other people's values and feelings. When not assisted by others, he likes 
analyzing only one aspect of the county situation. He does not like involving 
too many others when analyzing and deciding on future program plans. He 
has, in turn, occasionally experienced lack of understanding and support 
for his programs. 

Tony was glad to go along, with assistance of Betty and Ann Patterson, the 
office chairperson, as they proceeded to get other people involved. He had 
done a lot of listening during the past several years, and he began to list the 
various comments he had heard about Adams County agricultural concerns 
during the past year. He studied the research reports sent out by the Exten- 
sion specialists in agronomy, livestock, horticulture, farm management, 
conservation, and pest control, and state census data on agriculture, 
natural resources, local development, health, and social services. These 
data only confirmed his beliefs, rather than suggested new ideas. 

After several weeks, Tony started developing a program on increasing pro- 
ductivity through livestock feed analysis and management. He felt this topic 
could help farmers beat the depressed farm economy. 

No : 

• "i ony was more uncomfortable when meeting with groups. 

• Tony relied more on quantitative statistics, based on the scientific 
approaches. 

• Tony made decisions quickly. 

• Tony saw great possibilities for his livestock management education 
program. 
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Discussion Card 



How would one or the other of the two modes of personality styles, in the 
scale assigned to your group, affect people's involvement in collecting data, 
data analysis, and making decisions on educational objectives? 



1 Q r ; 
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Four Perspectives Role-Play Sheets 

Societal/Community Role-Play 
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1 .A large amount (1 ,000 acres x of Adams County prime farmland near Mason 
was recently lost to urban sprawl for economic development. 

• Close to utilities. 

• Close to Interstate Highway 007 . 

• Sewer system in rural areas driving up the tax assessments for nearby farms . 

2. Elections for county board and the mayor of Mason will be held in six months. 

• The campaigns have just started. 

• Five of the current seven county supervisors are farmers. 

• Several high-profile candidates are not farmers. 

• The agricultural community fears that city control of the county board will 
cause farm problems to worsen. 

3. Four of the nine Board of Education seats are open. 

• Education is a hot issue. 

• Two new middle schools are needed, due to large enrollments and the 
dilapidation of one school building. Adams County has earmarked some 
county revenue for school capital improvements over the next five years. 

• The Adams County School System is ranked lowest in the state, based on 
college entrance examination scores, percentage of high school graduates, 
and scores on elementary/secondary ability tests, such as the Iowa Basic 
Skills test. 

• Being lowest in a state ranked thirty-fifth in the United States is an embar- 
rassment. 

• Parents, politicians, citizen groups, and students are demanding better 
education. 

4. Drug and alcohol abuse among youth is a local iosue. 

• Six months ago, five teenagers were killed in a head-on collision that in- 
volved drinking and driving. 

• A Students Against Drunk Driving (SADD) group has formed in one of the 
two high schools. 

5. The crime rate in Adams County is high. 

• Especially high for violent crimes such as murder, armed robbery, i ape, 
and aggravated assault. 

• Strict law eniorcenient and heavy-handed judges hav a had no positive effect 
on the crime rate. 

• A lot of media attention has focused on the crime problem. 
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6. Water quality is a concern. 

• Two infant deaths due to nitrates. 

• Alarming upward trend in coliform and nitrate pollution of county wells. 

• Lakes "bloom" much earlier in season due to phosphates. 

• Fish counts are down and tourism is down. 

• Lakes and streams have increasing amount of silt. 

• Farmers do not have money to construct major soil-conserving structures. 

7. Farm and agribusiness economies are stressed. 

• Farm foreclosures. 

• Thirty percent of Adams County farms are at risk for bankruptcy. 

• Two of four agricultural machinery dealers have gone out of business. 

Group Roles for Societal/Community Perspective 

County Supervisor 

• Rural area. 

• Up for election. 

• Opposes industrial expansion onto prime farmland. 

• Married to a farmer. 

• Has two children in high school. 

• Ex-school board member and initiator of the concern for improving educa- 
tion in Adams County. 

Middle-School Teacher 

• Ten years teaching U.S. history and social studies in Adams County schools. 

• Active in the PTA. 

• Vocal in the press about the lack of discipline in the schools, the truancy 
rate, and drug abuse among students. 

• School board and administrators are not pleased with these press statements. 

Citizen Group Representative 

• The Environmental Action Coalition, a local citizens group, focuses on en- 
vironmental protection and water concerns. 

• The Coalition is workir g (1) to prevent expansion of industry onto prime 
farmland, (2) to institute land-use authorities to protect groundwater and 

i eservoirs from contamination due to agricultural practices and industrial 
waste, and (3) to ban the use of herbicides along roads and highways. 

1 Oft 
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Business Person 

• Chairperson of the Adams County Business and Industry Council. 

• Strong advocate for industrial expansion in the r arm areas. 

• Says economic development of the whole county depends on land near 
Mason and the interstate highway. Feels that jobs will be lost, and poverty, 
crime, and cost of welfare will increase. 

Minister 

• New in community. 

• Former pastor of a small-town church in the state for five years. 

• Wants a strong Bible study program. 

• Developing youth group to include more high school age children « 
Farmer 

• Lifelong farmer. Inherited 200-acre farm from father 12 years ago. 

• Married with three children ages 4, 7, and 9. 

• Farm is an ideal area for industrial expansion. 

• Has vowed not to sell farm. 

• Will fight any developments that increase property taxes. 

• Not in immediate danger of going out of business, but poor farm economy 
has hurt operation. Has had trouble paying bills. Was force \ to refinance 
some loans to make payments. 
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Extension Organization Roie-PIay 



The Cooperative Extension System is a national educational system with 
priorities in: 

• Competitiveness and profits in agriculture. 

• Alternative agricultural opporutnities. 

• Water quality. 

• Conservation and management of natui 1 resources . 

• Revitalizing rural America. 

• Improving nutrition, diet, and health. 

• Improving family and economic well-being. 

• Building human capital. 

The State of Readiness priorities are: 

• Strengthening families. 

• Agricultural profitability. 

• Economic revitalization. 

• Environmental quality. 

• Human health and nutrition. 

These statewide priorities are based on the criteria of: 

• Need 

• Potential impact 

• Extension's market advantage 

• Extension staff qualifications 

• Research 

• Extension's mobilizing ability 

However, the state Extension service has a budget crisis. The State Extension 
Director strongly encouraged Extension administrators to absorb budget cuts. 
Some of these administrators claim that they do not know the director's priorities. 

Many County Extension offices are receiving budget cuts and losing positions (20 
positions statewide). Some counties will not have Extension agents in a particular 
program area and will have to share agents with a neighboring county. For ex- 
ample, a county with a relatively low amount of farm acres and number of farms 
will lose its Extension Agricultural Agent and will have to share the Extension 
Agricultural Agent in an adjacent county. 
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At the administrative level, most vacancies due to resignations or retirements 
have not been filled. The administrative offices are uncertain about future direc- 
tion. Readiness has had one of the premier Cooperative Extension operations in 
the nation. 

Even in the midst of these concerns, hard work and pride have helped to maintain 
quality Extension services. The state director and other Extension administrators 
are encouraging innovation and progress, but at a reduced cost. 

Many clientele have let the Extension administration know, through county offi- 
cials, letters, and press coverage, that they believe Cooperative Extension is an in- 
tegral part of the state's rural economy and lifestyle. While most Extension staff 
and administrators agree, the challenge is to continue high quality of service 
while dealing with federal and state budget cuts. 

Group Roles for Extension Organization Perspective 

Program Leader 

• Agriculture and natural resource area. 

• Concerned with impact and change, priorities, efficiency, state commodity 
group policies, and agricultural reseaich station results. 

District Director 

• Twelve counties. 

• Four years in job. 

Specialist 

• Pest control area. 

• Is against paperwork, accountability, reports, and bureaucracy . 
Specialist 

• Environmental water and natural resources area. 

• Concern for teamwork. 

County Extension Agent 

Concerned with local Adams County problems and local people's needs. 
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Clientele Role-Play 



The John and Ruth Jones family owns and operates a 150-acre family farm on 
prime farmland 5 miles from Mason. John and Ruth have been married 20 years, 
have three children, and have farmed ever since they graduated from high school 
and got married. 

Their farm includes: 

• Corn, alfalfa, beef, and hogs. 

• Heavily in debt, with loans that are due. 

• Family stress and frustration. 

• A polluted well. 

• Increasing taxes and lower prices. 

• Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service is insisting on expen- 
sive conservaiton practices, such as manure holding. 

Group Roles for Clientele Perspectiv e 

John Jones 

• 39 years old. 

• Grew up on this farm. 

• 4-H member in high school. 

• Took over farm from father. 

• Frustrated with farm business. 

• Still loves the land, but the "money crunch" has taken the fun out of it. 

• Has started grumbling and talking about quitting farming. 

Ruth Jones 

• 39 years old. 

• Active in church and schools. 

• Two years ago, started working as retail store clerk to earn additional cash. 

• Recently given a raise. 

• If she worked full time, the store manager would hire her to replace the as- 
sistant manager, who is retiring in two months. 

Jin; Jones 

• 17 years old. 

• Senior at Glen High School. 

• Not interested in farming. 

• Wants to join the U.S. Army so he can get out of Adams County. 
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• Has had some discipline problems at school; fights on school grounds. 

• Known to drink beer when he and his friends cruise Mason. 

Amy Jones 

• 15 years old. 

• Sophomore u Glen High School. 

• Active in a number of clubs, including Biology Club and Horticulture Club. 

• Always earns excellent grades , and scores very high on standardized tests . 

• Would like to go to college. Concerned that, with increasing tuition, 
decreasing financial aid, and her family's financial difficulties, she may not 
be able to afford college. 

• Recently started dating a boy who is a year older and who has a driver's 
license. 

• Mother is concerned that the boy will pressure Amy to drink and engage in 
premarital sex. 

Ann Jones 

• 10 years old. 

• Fifth grader. 

• Average student. 

• Likes animals on the farm. 

• Often has said she would like to be a veterinarian. 
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Professional Self Role-Play 



The Adams County Extension staff consists of one Extension Home Economics 
Agent, Ann Patterson, who serves as County Extension chairperson 25 percent of 
her time; one Extension Agricultural Agent, Tony Oleson; one Extension 4-H 
Youth and Community Resource Development Agent, Betty Skog; and two 
secretaries, Vicki Hansen and Debbie Lane. 

The Adams County Extension staff has conducted the following major programs 
in the last two years: 

• Family money management. 

• Farm business management. 

• Crop pest control. 

• 4-H, including a beef market show and sale. 

• Foods and nutrition. 

• Drinking water education. 

The County Extension office handles approximately 150 telephone calls a week. 



Group Roles for Professional Self Perspective 




Ann Patterson 



• Home economist and office chairperson. 

• Is an ENTJ (extravert, intuitive, thinking judging), 

• As an extravert, likes working with people in groups. 

• Involves others in decisions about Extension priorities and office manage- 
ment, while at the same time keeping all focused on Extension's overall 
perspective and long-range goals. 

• Does not get * 'bogged down' ' in details. 

• Appreciates people's values and feelings, but her objective thinking and fac- 
tual approach to problems keep her from getting too immersed in the emo- 
tions and personal lives of others. 

• Keeping at a distance from others' problems enables her to keep her focus 
on overall objectives and to treat all perspectives and biases with equal atten- 
tion. 

• Her home economics program is balanced and reflects health, educational, 
economic, social, and psychological concerns, not just her foods and nutri- 
tion speciality. 

• Makes up her mind after looking at a situation . 

• Is a mover and shows impatience when others want more analysis. 
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• Feels pressed for time, trying to handle her office chairperson duties while 
at the same time providing a full, comprehensive, and balanced home 
economics program. 

TonyOleson 

• Extension Agricultural Agent. 

• Is an ISTJ (introvert, sensing, thinking, judging). 

• Is a practical person. 

• Is production and economics orienicd. 

• Is quiet and does not speak to be heard. Rather he talks to communicate his 
ideas. 

• His sensing preference means he likes facts, details, and specific practice 
observations; organizing and analyzing objective facts from the industry and 
economists; and making decisions about future programs based on the cur- 
rent facts and det'- iS. 

• Has tended 10 neglect input from county and national health officials, the 
county leadership, and the publics, and has not taken the initiative in social 
and political concerns. 

• Had to lea/n to be more conscious of other people's values amd feelings. 

• When not assisted by others, he likes analyzing only one aspect of the 
county situation at a time. 

• Being an introvert, he does not like involving too many others when analyz- 
ing and deciding on future plans. 

• Has experienced occasional lack of understanding and support for his 
programs. 

Betty Skog 

• 4-H Youth and Community Resource Development Agent. 

• Is an ESFP (extravert, se ising, feeling, perceiving). 

• Is aware of and sensitive to other people's feelings and values, especially en- 
vironmental, health, political, social, and psychological values. 

• Is good at meeting people, communicating with them, and adapting to 
changing situations. 

• Might want to look more seriously at learning to be more fact oriented, ob- 
jective, and organized in planning future programs. 
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Four Perspectives Worksheet 



1 . Order of four perspectives presented: 
1 . 



2. _ 

3. „ 
4.. 



2. Other observations: 



3. Identify specific (names) individuals and groups of people in each of the four perspectives who have a 
major influence or involvement in the situation. 

Adams County Your Setting 

Societal/Community 
Extension Organization 
Clientele 
Professional Staff 



4. Within each of the four perspectives, identify the crucial questions theit need to be answered to under- 
stand the situation more completely. Identify the source(s) of the answers and the method you could 
use to obtain the answers. 



Adams County Your Setting 



Societal/Community 

Questions to ask: 
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Sources of answers: 



i 



Method: 



Adams County Your Setting 



Extension Organization 

Questions to ask: 



Sources of answers: 
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Meihod: 



Clientele 

Questions to ask: 



Adams County 



Your Setting 



Sources of answers: 



Method: 



Professional Self 

Questions to ask: 



Ar'ams County 



Your Setting 
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Sources of answers: 



Method: 



5. What are the major differences in how the people in each of the four perspectives view the problem 
situation? 



Adams County 



Your Setting 
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Value Orientations Card 



Value: 



Why? 



Effect? 
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Values Dilemma Worksheet 



The Situation: You have to make a value-based program choice. No data, 
experiences, or colleagues are available to assist in this decision. You can 
do only one, not several programs. You do not have time to procrastinate. 

1 . Which on© of the following sets would be most important in your decision? 



2. Which one would be the second most important? 



3. Which one would be third? Fourth? Fifth? Sixth? Seventh? 




Rank the following (U: 1 tor most important, 7 for least important) 

Social (concern for group, community) 

Health (safe!/ hygiene, nutrition, shelter, medicine, hospitals) 

Economic (money, jobs, income, businesses, profits) 

Education {learning, knowledge, research, scnools, academic 

theory) 

Environmental (aesthetics, water, soils, wildlife, natural resources) 

Political (laws, policies, voting, democratic action, powe./ 

Psychological (individual rights and responsibilities, self-concept, 

fairness) 
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Value Orientations Worksheet 



Using the same case study or problem you focused on for the "Four 
Perspectives Worksheet/' continue the analysis process by answering the 
questions that follow. 

1 . Place an "X" in the cell(s) (one per perspective column) representing the 
value orientations that have the greatest influence on each of the four 
perspectives. For example, if budget concerns (economic) are the main 
reason the county board (community) will not support a program or staff 
position to help solve the problem, place an "X" in the square where the 
"societal/community" perspective and the "economics" value orienta- 
tion meet. 



Perspective 



Value Orientation 


Societal/ 
Community 


Extension 
Organization 


Clientele 


Professional 
Self 


Social 










Health 










Economic 










Education 










Environmental 










Political 










Psychological 











2. Why did you place an "X" in those four cells? 



3. Circle the one cell of most importance or concern to you. 
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4. For the circled cell, identify and list the analytical questions you want 
answered in the case situation or in your own setting. 



5. - /hat data are available in the case situation to answer your questions? 



6. Of the other six value orientations that you believe are less important in 
this situation, are there any that you believe should be considered or 
weighed more heavily in the analysis of the case situation? Why? 
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Day Two 



Positive Involvement 



'! . Identify one experience (educational, planning, training, etc.) in which 
you felt very involved and about which you felt or now feel very positive. 



2. Describe the experience and what made you feel involved. 
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3. Why did you feel positive? 
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Involvement Techniques Worksheet 

Listed here are several techniques for involving people in situational analysis. Read through the list and, 
in the middle column, check whether you have ever used these techniques. Then, in the right-hand 
column, list what the outcomes were for the techniques you used. 

Technique Used? Outcomes? 

1. Surveys 

2. Personal Interviews 

3. Group interviews 

4. Community, county, or statewide 

meetings 

5. Nomina! group techniques 

6. Advisory committees or councils 

7. Task forces 

8. Group meetings of organizations 
or citizen groups at which the Ex- 
tension professional is a guest 

9. Self-assessment inventories ^ 

10. Evaluation/feedback sessions 

11. Peer reviews 

12. Performance or merit appraisals 

13. Mail surveys 

14. Telephone surveys 

1 5. Participant evaluations of programs 

16. Delphi technique 

17. Existing data, such as records : 
reports, articles, demographics, 

and so forth 

18. Content analysis 

19. Formal hearings 

20. Ombudsman 

21. Public self-reports and testimony - 

22. Force-field analysis 

23. Iceberg analysis „ 
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Involvement/Data Collection Worksheet 



1 . List the various involvement techniques you have used. Check ( ) 
the ones you believe are high involvement. 



2. In the situation you are considering for this exercise, determine: 

a. Which perspective needs to be involved. Please check only one in the list. 

Societal/Community 

Extension Organization 

Clientele 

Professional Self 

b. What do you need to knowfror each of the four perspectives to achieve the situational analysis 
purposes? 

Societal/Community: 




Extension Organization: 



Clientele: 



Professional Self: 
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3. From the list of techniques in Question 1 and the list generated earlier by the other participants, 
which involvement/dat collection techniques would you use to obtain the needed information for 
each perspective? 

Societal/Community: 
Extension Organization: 
Clientele: 
Professional Self: 
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Adams County: Focusing on 
the Situation 

General County Data 

The most recent census (1980) indicated 
Adams County's population was 63, 132, 
with 34,424 living in the City of Mason, 
the county seat; 25,990 in rural, nonfarm 
areas; and 2,718 on farms. There were 
about 22,000 households in Adams 
County. The population was 63 percent 
white and 36 percent black. Per capita in- 
come was $9,239, and 2,464 families 
lived in poverty as defined by federal in- 
come statistics. Recent unemployment 
was 12.2 percent for December of the 
past year. 

Thirry-five percent of the people are 
employed in manufacturing and 65 per- 
cent in non manufacturing. Farm income 
is estimated at $48 million and industrial 
income at $138 million per year. Thirty- 
nine new businesses were started in the 
county this past year, while eight went 
out of business. 



The 22 public schools have a total of 
12,853 students. Two private schools en- 
roll 968 students. 

Recently, under the leadership of the 
Adams County Extension staff, data 
were collected from citizens through 
meetings and mai questionnaires. Five 
community meetings were held, with the 
following attendance: 



Community 

Mason 
Fitchburg 
Stoney Creek 
Clearwater 
Gold Hill 



Number Attending 

63 
49 
36 
46 
26 



Note: The data and descriptions within 
these materials are drawn from Adams 
County USA, a case study of Adams 
County, which is part of Module 2: The 
Extension Education Process. For 
more in-depth treatment of many of these 
data, workshop leaders are encouraged to 
refer to that module. 

Using the nominal group technique, the 
following 20 concerns were ranked in 
priority according to the voting at the 
five meetinga. 





Adams County 
Top 20 Priority Problems/Concerns 




Rank 


Problem 


Total 
Points 


1 


Natural resources protection; i.e., groundwater, 
rivers, solid waste 


56 


2 


Reducing dependency on public support system 


52 


3 


Total agriculture economy, dairy, crops, forestry 


39 


3 


Lack of understanding of county's major involvement 
in agriculture 


39 


5 


Maintenance of quality education, including staff, 
facilities, and program 


37 


6 


Assisting farmers in marketing and farm management 
to avoid overproduction 


35 


7 


Deterioration of social norms, respect for authority 
and family 


34 
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Rank 


Problem 




Total 
Points 


8 


Elderly rights and opportunities, health, and housing 


34 


9 


High property taxes 




33 


10 


Waste management— animal, solid, human 


29 


11 


Drug and alcohol abuse 




29 


12 


Existing/new business development— job train- 
ing/retraining unemployed 


23 


12 


Support agriculture/livestock sector (technology, 
people, services) and the family farm 


23 


14 


Establish priorities for educational system offerings 
according to qualitative and quantitative community 
needs 


19 


15 


Better understanding of the need for industrial 
development 


18 


16 


Sexual assault, including sexual abuse of children; 
treatment programs; and community education 
programs 


17 


17 


Education on the marketing of agricultural products 


1ft 


18 


Inability to retain and attract our most talented people 


15 


18 


Highway development access from all directions 


15 


20 


Quality child care 




14 


The mail questionnaires were sent to 500 randomly selected adults; 300 of 
these mail questionnaires were returned for a return rate of 60 percent. The 
key results of that questionnaire follow. 




ADAMS COUNTY CITIZENS 
Economic Improvement 




Concern or Issue 


% Responding High Priority 


Improving the economy: 




J 57% 


Business management 


23% 


Community economic develop- 


45% 


ment 








Marketing 


I 13% 




Recreation and tourism 


29% 




Jobs and careers 


39% 




Home businesses 


18% 
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ADAMS COUNTY CITIZENS 
Family Strengths 



Concern or Issue 



Building family strengths: 
Family financial management 
Consumer decisionmaking 
Child care and parenting 
Family relationships and stress 



% Responding High Priority 



51% 



48% 

□ 53% 



29% 



! 57% 



ADAMS COUNTY CITIZENS 
Agricultural Profitably 



Concern or Issue 



Improving agricultural profits: 

Dairy and livestock production 
and management 

Field crops production and 
management 

Pest management 

Horticulture production and 
management 

Farm business management 
Agricultural marketing 



% Responding High Priority 



18% 



15% 



□ 5% 

I I 19% 



45% 



38% 
45% 



ADAMS COUNTY CITIZENS 
Natural Environment 



Concern or Issue 



Improving the natural environment: 
Land-use planning 
Groundwater quality 
Soil and water conservation 
Energy conservation 
Forestry 
Wildlife 

Waste handling 
Pesticide use and storage 



% Responding High Priority 



n% 



D 5% 

I I 8% 
I I 9% 



55% 
55% 
61% 



40o/o 
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ADAMS COUNTY CITIZENS 
Human Health and Safety 



Concern or Issue 



Improving human health and safety: 
Foods, nutrition and diet 
Safety, fire, police 
Food production (gardening) 
Food preservation 
Housing 

Medical services 

Elderly needs and services 



% Responding High Priority 



□ 



J 36% 
34% 
33% 



CZ2 



17% 



12% 



45% 



1% 



48% 



ADAMS COUNTY CITIZENS 
Educational Resources 



Concern or Issue 



Improving educational resources: 
Libraries 

Extension education 
Vocational/technical schools 
Elementary/secondary schools 



% Responding High Priority 



21% 



13% 



27% 



11% 



25% 



ADAMS COUNTY CITIZEK3 
Community Leadership 



Concern or Issue 



Improving community leadership: 

Volunteer and organization 
leaders 

Local governme.:' education 
Agricultural leaders 



% Responding High Priority 



26% 



17% 



J 15% 
13% 
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ADAMS COUNTY CITIZENS 
Youth Development 

Concern or Issue % Responding High P >rity 

Building youth development: 
4-H youth work 

4-H youth leader development 

Career development 

Non-4-H youth work (Scouts, 
YMCA, other) 



35% 



25% 
20% 



38% 



54% 



When asked to rank order the foregoing eight general categories of con- 
cerns, 34% indicated economic concerns were top priority, 1 8% picked en- 
vironment, and so forth. 

ADAMS COUNTY CITIZENS 



General Areas of Concern 

Economy 

Family 

Agriculture 

Environment 

Health 

Education 

Community Leadership 
Youth Development 
Total: 



% Responding Top Priority 

34% 



16% 



J 140/o 
,Jl8% 



□ 



[J 1% 

D 2% 

□ 7% 
100% 
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In response to a question on factors that the Extension staff and the county 
Extension committee should consider when setting program priorities, the 
responses were as follows: 



% Responses 



Extremely 



Factor 


Important 


Important 


Unimpo 


Proaram timeliness 


45 


45 


10 


Program access 


40 


48 


1 1 


Program location 


68 


17 


15 


Program cost 


45 


45 


10 


Trustworthy information 


78 


17 


5 


Past "track record" oi image 


38 


50 


12 


Program is not duplication 


65* 


30 


5 


Potential impact and benefit 


72 


25 


3 


People's needs 


82 


15 


3 


Taxes 


75 


24 


1 


Useful information 


74 


24 


2 



Agricultural and 
Natural Resources Data 



The latest census data on agriculture indi- 
cated that Adams County has 1 , 1 1 8 
farms, averaging 139 acres in size, with 
a total of 155,892 acres in farms. Ap- 
proximately 104,000 acres of the county 
are in woodlands; 3,000 acres are in pas- 
ture; and 30,000 acres are in urban or 
developed land. Annual precipitation is 
46.94 inches. Forty-two of these inches 
come as rain between April and October. 

The entire county drains into the Rock 
River watershed, with six or seven small 
tributaries creating smaller watersheds. 
Six lakes have a total water surface area 
of 26.8 acres. There are four water reser- 
voirs for municipal water use. The reser- 
voirs are usually full and pose little or no 
problem, with the exception of continu- 
ing summer maintenance. Much more 
algae and weed growth in the lakes has 
been occurring during the early months 
of the summer, May and June, as against 
late July 10 years ago. Some tourists 
have been complaining of smaller fish 
catches. 



The recent sharp increases in corn and 
soybean acreages have caused a sharp 
reduction in the amount of contour strip- 
cropping and grassed waterways. A 37 
percent reduction has occurred in strip- 
cropping since 1970, so that now 18,500 
acres are in contour strips. Many of the 
corn and soybean farmers use weed-free 
tillage and spray programs. Eighteen 
farmers have tried irrigation, especially 
on fruit, vegetables, and certain soils. As 
livestock numbers have decreased, the 
amount of forages and grasses also have 
decreased drastically. During the past 10 
years, the number of farms has decreased 
considerably. During the past year, 56 
farm auctions were conducted. The num- 
ber of foreclosures by banks has in- 
creased sharply over the past decade. 

Yields of corn and soybeans have leveled 
off. The sharp decrease in beef consump- 
tion has hurt Adams County farm 
income. The increases in poultry con- 
sumption have had little effect on Adams 
County farm income. 

A small but steadily increasing number 
of farmers are asking the Extension 
agents for more information on sus- 
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tainable agriculture, organic farming, or 
other options for incomes* The County 
Extension office is receiving requests for 
assistance on farm management and 
record keeping. 

An increasing number of farm wells, 
especially in the Town of Fitchburg 
where 1 8 percent of the wells are af- 
fected, have high levels of nitrates and 
bacteria. Water tables are high, and a 
majority of rural wells are less than 50 
feet deep. The municipal water wells are 
safe, but municipal engineers are con- 
cerned about the possible contamination 
of these wells due to extensive use of 
nitrogen, phosphates, and PCBs, and the 
influx of industrial wastes from the City 



of Mason. Well testing has detected in- 
creased amounts of atrazine in the water. 
Last year, 20 wells were determined to 
have over .35 parts/billion. 

General policies on water-well drilling, 
percolation tests, land-use planning, soil 
and water conservation, and waste 
handling are almost nonexistent in the 
rural, unincorporated areas. Most 
farmers do not want any govern/nent 
regulations, and many townships near 
Mason have an increasing number of 
rural, nonfarm homes with private wells 
and septic systems. 

During the recent situational analysis in 
Adams County, under the leadership of 
the Adams County Extension staff, 198 
of 300 farmers responded to a mail ques- 
tionnaire. The key results of that ques- 
tionnaire follow. 



ADAMS COUNTY FARMERS 
Off-Farm Issues 



Concern or issus 



Responding High Priority 



Off-farm issues; 
Taxes 

National farm policy 

Consumer education policy 

International agriculture/Adams 
County 

Farmland preservation and local 
zoning 

Pricing 

Farm/city relations 



70% 
75% 
78% 



68% 



34% 



42% 



71% 



51% 
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ADAMS COUNTY FARMERS 
Total/General Farm Concerns 



Concern or Issue 



Total/general farm concerns: 

Total farm system analysis and 
planning 

Alternative and supplemental in- 
come 

Energy and Fuel 
Farm labor 

Farm budgets and records 

Credit 

Farm safety 

Organic farming 

Computer programs and use 

Farm engineering and 
machinery 



% Responding High Priority 

45% 



58% 



470/o 



□ 



8% 



24% 



58% 
50% 



15% 



!U 23% 



49% 



28o/o 



ADAMS COUNTY FARMERS 
Farm Family Concerns 



Concern or Issue 

Farm family concerns: 
Family stress 
Housing 
Recreation 
Children's future 
Estate planning 



% Responding High Priority 

52% 



26% 



J 39% 



57% 



55% 



44% 
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ADAMS COUNTY FARMERS 
Livestock Concerns 



Concern or Issue 

Livestock concerns: 

Livestock system analysis and 
management 

Genetics, breeding, and 
selection 

Feeding, feeds, forages, and 
pastures 

Pesticide use 

Marketing 

Manure and waste handling 
Housing and feed handling 



% Responding High Priority 

68% 



54% 



30% 



68% 



62% 
65% 



36% 
38% 



ADAMS COUNTY FARMERS 
Farm Practices Used 



Cut alfalfa at mid-bud stage. 

Use forage analysis to balance 
feed rations. 

Reduced feed costs with improved 
alfalfa quality. 

Tested well water for bacteria and 
nitrates. 

Use laboratory soil tests for 
deciding fertilizer rates. 

Calibrate pesticide sprayers 
each season. 

Develop written long-range 
farm plan. 

Developed or revised will. 

Used A.I. stud or purchased 
performance-tested herd sire. 

Use computerized ratio n-lw:iancing 
program. 

Scout for pests in crops. 
Direct marketing to consumer. 



% Responding Yes 



75% 



40% 



64% 



33% 



68% 



25% 



33% 



26% 



84% 



12o/o 
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Minimum or no tillage. 

Improved on-farm pesticide 
storage facilities. 

Crop system economic analysis. 

Livestock system economic 
analysis. 

Farm cash flow analysis. 
Farm debt/asset analysis. 



18% 



13% 



15% 



10% 



20% 



62% 



ADAMS COUNTY FARMERS 
Crops Concerns 



Concern or Issue 



Crops concerns: 

Crop system analysis and 
management 

Varieties and selection 

Water and irrigation 

Fertility 

Pest control 

Pesticide use 

Harvesting 

Storage 

Marketing 



% Responding High Priority 

65% 



62% 



41o/o 



16% 



48% 



85% 



65% 



22% 



68% 
75% 



Fruit production, management, j "| -jo% 
and marketing 

Vegetable production, manage- | | 14 o/ 0 
ment, and marketing ~~ 



ADAMS COUNTY FARMERS 
Environmental Concerns 



Concern or Issue 



Environmental concerns: 
Soil and water conservation 
Forestry 
Wildlife 



% Responding High Priority 

1 



35% 



55% 



19% 
18o/o 



Groundwater and well-water f~^J 110/o 
quality ~~ 
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Family and Youth Data 



Many families have requested County Ex- 
ten:ion Office assistance on consumer 
credit, choosing high quality goods, pre- 
retirement planning, legal rights, and 
coping with energy. The Extension Of- 
fice has received an increasing number of 
calls about housing. Last year, the con- 
sumer debt in the county increased by 4 
percent, and bankruptcies are increasing 
at a similar rate. Family stress, pressures 
of juggling jobs and home respon- 
sibilities, custody questions following 
divorce, child abuse, alcohol abuse, 
teenage pregnancy, lack of communica- 
tion in marriages , and services for the 
elderly recently received more attention. 
Some families a.e postponing medical 
and dental care to cope with reduced pur- 
chasing power. Welfare for Dependent 
Children has increased, to the concern to 
many. 



Over 2,000 house s in Adams County are 
dilapidated. Man / of these are occupied 
by senior citizens, and many are rented. 
No public housing is available for senior 
citizens. Cities and towns have argued 
that the need has not yet reached the level 
where families cannot take care of the 
situation. 

Many graduating jouth try to find jobs lo- 
cally, but most end up going off to col- 
lege or finding jobs in the city 100 ;niles 
away. The recent Families in Action 
Coalition survey of high-school age 
(eighth through twelfth grade) students in 
Adams County revealed the following in- 
formation about this age group. 



ADAMS COUNTY YOUTH 
Concern, Practice, or Attitude % Youth Responding Yes 

Use beer or wine I I 53% 

Use liquor 1 I 36% 

Use marijuana 1 I 22% 

Use other drugs (ZU 9% 



Difficulty communicating with parents [ 



J 57% 



Parents separated 
Watching "a lot" of TV 
Smoke cigarettes 
Parents drink 

Believe marijuana is not harmful 
Believe liquor is not harmful 
Believe beer or wine is not harmful 
Desire closer family ties 
Desire more family authority 
Have shoplifted 

Do not take part in school extra- 
curricular activities 



31% 



48% 



33% 



55% 



] 10% 
I I 8o/o 
I I 14% 



67% 



56% 



13% 



46% 
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Teenage pregnancy is a concern in 
Adams County. Two years ago, there 
were 370 pregnancies among females, 
ages 10-19, with 306 of them out of wed- 
lock. Over one-half (167) were among 
teenagers in the City of Mason. Adams 
County had the highest rate in the state 
for pregnancies among unwed females, 
ages 15-17. Adams County holds second 
place in the state for reported cases of 
syphilis. In the last 12 months, 81 cases 
of syphilis and 565 cases of gonorrhea 
were recorded. Divorce rates have in- 
creased. 

The local newspaper quoted a Families in 
Action member as saying, "I think the 
parents need to be more aware of their 
drinking habits. We can't ask teens not to 
do something we do. Parents who have 
so much alcohol on their breath would 
never know what their children were 
drinking. It just seems tome that if you 
love them enough you could give up 
drinking." Social workers say alcohol is 
easy to obtain. The police chief has con- 
cluded that the vast majority of alcohol 
comes from the home, where it is readily 
available. And, alcohol is much easier 
and safer to get at home. 

More than 100 of Glen High School's 
1 ,350 students recently attended Students 
Against Drunk Driving (SADD) meet- 
ings. Several other schools are organiz- 
ing chapters. Students like the idea that 
SADD is their organization. 
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I 

Adams County Questions and Involvement Worksheet 


Answer 

Question source 


Involvement 
technique 


Economic: 

1 What different croo acreane^ are arown in 
Adams County? 




P Mnw manw different liveQtnrk tuneQ arp 

raised and sold? 




3 What volumes and values of aaricultural 
products are sold? 




4. Are these agricultural sales going up or 
down? 




5. What agricultural problems do the banks and 
credit aaencies believe need the most helo? 




6. How many businesses have started and 
failed in Adams Countv durinn the nast five 
years? 




7. What are the motel and hotel occupancy 
rate trends in Adams County? (Nonrelated) 




8. What are the consumer and household 
purchasing patterns? 




Education: 

1 . For what problems are farmers asking the 
most neip % 




Environmental: 

1 . How are the water and soil conservation 
practices applied? 




2. What are the current phosphate and 
oxidation levels in the lakes? 




3. What soil and water conservation practices 

alo Uolliy ctppiloU cu Wllal ralUS in 

Adams County? 




4. How many farm wells have been tested 
recently, and what are the bacteria and 
nitrate levels? 

22S 
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Question 


source 


tnvolupnrtpnt 

technique 


5. What are the current animal manure 
spreading practices on farms in Adams 
County? 






6. What chemicals are being sold for control 
of beef and corn pests and parasites? 






7 What Piirront palihratinn and nAQtiririfl 

safety practices are used by commercial 
and farm applicators? 






Health: 

(None) 






Psychological: 

(None) 






Political: 

1 . What do the other government officials 
believe are the most serious problems? 

2. What do government officials know 
about state solid-waste, recycling, and 
disposal laws? How many city munici- 
palities have a recycling ordinance? 

3. How are the municipalities allocating 
funds to different groups, such as the 
police, fire, highways, welfare, libraries, 
senior citizens, educators, business 
developers and others? What are the 
budaet a^cation trends? 






Social: 

1 . What are the marriage, divorce, and 
birth rates in Adams County over the past 
five years? 






2. How much television do families and 
children watch? Which programs? (Non- 
related) 






3. How much time anr noney do farm 
families spend on recreation? 






4. What roles do children play in the total 
farming enterprise? 
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Need Analysis Worksheet 



To analyze a situation, you can identify a set of crucial questions to ask within each of ihe cells created by 
the matrix of four perspectives and seven value orientations. In column 1 , identify seven (or more) critical 
specific questions, one from each of the seven value orientations. For each, find the "what is" answers, 
using the various, available data. List the answers (the different characteristics or aspects of the situation) 
in column 2. 

In column 3 ("what should be"), describe, if you can, the preferred situation (what you think the situation 
should be). 

Current situation Desired situation 

descriptors descriptors 
Question ("what is") ("what »hould be") 

1. 



2. 




3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 
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Discuss the following questions as an individual and as a group, according to the situation you are focus- 
ing on. 



1 . Given your answers (the "what is") to your questions, what gaps exist between the "what is" situation 
and the "what should be" situation? 



Given these gaps, what do you conclude the problem(s) are in this situation? 



3. Can you identify the root causes of these problems? If yes, what are they? Please explain. If no, how 
would you determine the root causes of the problems? 



4. What are the obstacles to changing the "what is" situation? 



5. What resources would help change the "what is" situation? 



6. What questions need answers in order for you to continue developing educational goals and objec- 
tives? 



ERIC 
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Force-Field Analysis 



1 . Identify the current behavior to be analyzed, such as: 

—Farm bankruptcy 
—Teenage pregnancy 
—Elderly housing 
—Main street 



2. Identify the negative SHEEEPP forces that keep the situation from improv- 
ing: 

Social Health Economic Educational Environmental Political Psychological 



3. Identify the positive SHEEEPP forces that are helping to improve the 
situation. 



Social Health Economic Educational Environmental Political Psychological 



4. Identify the actions and steps needed to overcome negative forces and 
restraints. 



1 ¥52 
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5. Identify the actions and steps needed to use the positive forces advantageously. 



6. Set priorities on strategies, actions, and next steps. 



Note: a. Works well with other tools, once certain needs are identified. 

b. Especially good for knowing limitations, constraints, and resources. 
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Analysis Checklist 

1 . Indicate which situation perspectives were involved in your analysis. 
(Check all that apply.) 

Societal/community (macro external) 

Extension organization (macro internal) 

Clientele (micro external) 

Professional self (micro internal) 

2. Which of the following quesitons have you answered? 
(Check all that apply.) 

What do people know about the problem? 

How do the people feel about the problem? 

What are various individuals or groups doing about the problem? 

Who is helping to correct the problem? 

Who has the power to help find and imp 1 " nnent a solution to the 

problem or prevent solution? 

What community resources could be used to help change the situa- 
tion? 

What expectations do people have for assistance and help from you 

and Extension in general? 

3. How has your personality style influenced your analysis? 
(Check all that apply.) 

Prefer high public involvement techniques. 

Prefer low public involvement techniques. 

Prefer working alone, or "one on one." 

Prefer working in groups. 

Prefer to think through all the details leading to a judgment. 

Prefer to make intuitive judgments. 

Prefer to take my time gathering data and analyzing the situation. 

Prefer to gather data quickly and make a decision. 
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Decisions and Consequences Worksheet 


1 . Relist all possible clientele problems identified by group members. 




; 2. After discussion of the problems identified, use the left-hand column to rank them in order of priority. 




Problem Criteria Supportive Data 

1. 




2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


3. In the middle column, list the values and criteria used to support these priorities. 




4. In the right-hand column, list data in support of the group's decisionL on the problems' relative importance. 


5. If the group's decisions on these problems are challenged, what rationale or argument can be made in 
support of the group's decision? 
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6. Given the priority decisions on major problems by your group, what could be the likely consequences or 
reactions from each of the four perspectives in this total situation? 

Societal/Community: 
Extension Organization: 
Clientele: 
Professional Self: 



7. What will happen if Extension does act to solve the problem now? 
Societal/Community: 

Extension Organization: 

Clientele: 

Professional Self: 

236 
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8. What will happen if Extension does not snact a program now? 
Societal/Community: 



Extension Organization: 



Clientele: 



Professional Self: 



037 
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Learner Needs Worksheet 



The community need or problem is water quality. The numbers and percentages of farm water wellspol- 
luted with nitrates and conforms have increased from zero in 1965 to 10 percent in 1975 to 12 percent in 
1 985. Two nitrate-related infant deaths have been reported during the past year in this area. 

What do clientele need to learn to take care of this need or problem? 



Clientele 



Learning Need 



233 
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Learner Objectives Worksheet 



The Need: The numbers and percentages of farm water wells polluted with nitrates and conforms have in- 
creased from zero in 1965 to 10 percent in 1975 to 12 percent in 1985. Two nitrate-related infant deaths 
have been reported during the past year in this area. 

The Goal: To reverse the general trend of farm and municipal well-water pollution and, in fact, to reduce 
the occurrence to zero by the end of the four-year program cycle. 

Not 

The Learning Objectives: Acceptable acceptable Why 



1. Conduct workshops on 
pesticide applicator 
calibration. 

2. Have exhibit at county 
fair on nits ate pollution 
sources. 

3. Conduct well-water 
testing campaign. 

4. Create public awareness 
of environmental con- 
cerns. 

5. Create public apprecia- 
tion of need for safe 
water. 

6. Stoney Creek livestock 
farmers to learn six 
opitons for managing 
barnyard runoff. 

7. Take my full vacation for 
the first time in 1 6 years. 

8. Extension home econom- 
ics leader training lesson 
to include a unit on well- 
water pollutants. 

9. Farmers to learn to apply 
fertilizer according to soil 
tests. 

10. Develop improved urban 
and farm relationships 



□ 



rn 
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Not 

the Learning Objectives: Acceptable acceptable Why 

1 1. Cor- ^lerciar pesticide i ^ i 1 : • 1L ^— 

ap, icators to learn safe ' ' ' ' 

disposal methods for 

pesticide containers. • " ■ 

12. Implement a mass | | I I 

media campaign on non- , 

point pollution.. . f 

13. Apple growers to | | i 1 

eliminate Alar from their ' 

spray programs. 

, , - j 

14. Celebrate the 75th i 1 i 1 

anniversary of the 1&14 ' ' ' ' 

Smith-Lever Act. , . 

1 5. Reduce the number of i 1 i i 

farm foreclosures in ' ' ' ' 

Adams County. ; , ,. 

16. Increase the number of i 1 ■ . 

farmers who use the In- I ' I 1 . . • , 3 

tegrated Pest Manage- , ■ ~r 
ment Program. 

17. Crop farmers to calibrate I I | | : ~ : ~7~> 

weed spray applicators ^ ■ ,.. , .*.{ 

when spray pattern is dis- < < 
torted. 



18. Develop educational 
programs to foster under- 
standing of the impart of 
natural resources on the 
quality of both urban and 
rural life. 



19. Facilitate the collabora- 
tion of public groups af- 
fected by water quality to 
assess and develop 
public policy. 



□ 



20. Crop farmers to launder 
pesticide applicator 
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Action Plan Form 



As a follow up to the Situational Analysis Workshop, please complete the "Participant" portion of this 
form and return it to the workshop leader as you leave. 

Participant 

Name: Position: 



Office Address: City: State: Zip: 

Telephone^ ) 

List three things you will change, accomplish, or use (specific ideas, skills, or procedures) from this 
workshop within the next six months. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Supervisor, Leader, or Chairperson (6-month follow up) 

What, if any, changes have you noticed in the participant's work since the workshop? Please be as 
specific as possible. 



Note: Participant should complete and forward to supervisor, leader, or chairperson (optional) for his or 
her completion of the lower part of the Action Plan Form. 
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Workshop Evaluation/Feedback Form 



1 . What concepts/ideas will be most useful to you? 



2. What concepts/ideas will not be useful to yc j? 



3. What activities and materials were most helpful in learning the subject matter being presented? 



4. What activities and materials were least helpful in learning the subject matter being presented? 
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Please check the appropriate answer to the following statements: 

5. The Situational Analysis Model phases and concepts were 
Very clear. 

Fairly clear. 

Somewhat confusing. 

Very confusing. 

6. Understanding the Situational Analysis Model will be 
Very useful in my work. 

Somewhat useful in my work. 

Not very useful in my work. 

Totally useless in my work. 

7. The activities used in this training program had 

Excellent variety and participant involvement. 

Good variety and participant involvement. 

Fair variety and participant involvement. 

Poor variety and participant involvement, 

8. Would you recommend this training program to other Extension professionals? 
Absolutely. 

Sometimes. 

Unlikely. 

Absolutely not. 

Please make any additional comments here. 
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Working With Our Publics 

Module 4: Situational Analysis 



Instructional Aids 
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SAP-4: Analyze 




SAP-5: Change 




SAP-6: Paralysis Through Analysis 




SAP-7: Think 




SAP-8: Discern and Define 




SAP-9: Conflict 




SAP-10: Reflect 




SAP-11: Anticipate 
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CAD HO* Oa4 D»!Av!ii/\A 
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TM-1 1 : Value Orientations 

TM-1 2: Involvement and Data Processes 

TM-1 3: Situational Analysis Model 
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TM-1 5: Purposes of Situational Analysis 
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THERE 13 A PROBLEM IN TUB LAMP OF PROkKW, 
P^ANNINQ. 1H A SMALL VILLAGG WEAR- A 

STREAM, A CRISIS HA5 PEVElOP&D • Tfte STgEM 
HAS RISEN RAPIDLY , OVlERFJ^A/lNiq ITS BANKS 
AMD THREATEN 1NG TO ROOD tHe VILLAGE . 



J PANIC HAS Sf READ . V/i-LAGE PE<?Pl^ AR£ 

BEGINNING TO LOOK TO -THEAfc MAKI- AT'A^Afe , 
•A HAPLESS PELLOVO NAAABD VANTAGE, 

Srtoi/TiMc» For huato do scvuETHiwq. 





VANTAGE THINKS 
THE PROBLEM 
MIGHT Be 
DOWNSTREAM, 




0 



QOQ 



... ne has hastily called Tocerrtee. 

A PARTY OF VILLAGERS AfcAtED WiTrl 
AXES ANDSHOv/gLS, ANO HEADED OOWW 

thc river.. 




IT 



f7 




RIGHT AWAY TMBY SEE 
TUE CAUSE OF THE FLOODING' 
.WHERE TrtE STREAM fASSE-S^S 
THROUGH A<SECTI0M OF 
snoop's, it uoons: AS IF A 
LARGE TREE HAS FALLEN /WTO IT, BACK.IMQ 
UP THE WATER. 



vantage cauls th£ 
vii-laggp-s Forward. 

WITH THfctR. AXCS 

AND 5H0vet-S . BUT 
VMIT 
FIRST 

THOP 

AN 

AXf3.. 



f y 

j^M^ LOG RISES UP AND COILS iNTttE AIR { 






"THE "LOG" IS REALLY THE TAIL OF A SLEEP/NG 
DRAGON - NOW A DRAGON ENRAGED/ 

. 2 £ . . : . 



ANGRILY, THE DRAGON BLASTS 
THE WOODS W/tTH FIRE , AND 
DESTROYS MANY 3FTHE HOMES 
IN THE VIL LAGE NEMiSY. 



it Loots as if All wiul be lost whem suddenly 

THE AIR IS FILLED WITH. A BliMDiWG LIGHT AMD 

sir will intention appears, fw-ly armed with 
planning and analysis skills ♦••logic , per- 
ception , and sensibility - • and r5ady por 
-action' 




DARN CT , HENRIETTA, CUT 
THAT OUT I AHEM , I'M t IN 
THE NAME OP ALL THE 
POWERS UNLEASHED BY 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
AND SITUATIONAL ANAL- 
I COMMAND YtW 

ft 



THANK>: 
YOU SAVED US 

from certain 
destruction' 



IT'<S FORTUNATE THAT I WAS »IV THE APEA . (AUALLy 
AT THIS TIME OF THE WEEK., r'M HAVERING IN' 
V/lSi BtY OVER AN EMENSiOM tArf-SCRVICE COURSE 
fr>R COUNTY AGENTS , BUT I WAS LATE AND 
WHEN X SAW TttE DISTRESS, I CAME. I'M GLAD 
t OlD. NOVO I'LL WAVET(? 6SP AHEAD To LET 
TUEMfcNOW I'U-REEVEN LATER ' ,x 




OH, THAT TOO . BUT YOU WERE THE ONES 
WHO WERE BEATING. ON HER TAIL WITH 
AfcES AND SHOVELS. NO WONDER SHE 
WAS ANQRY. HOW DO VOO T-E6L WHEN/ 
SOMG60DY TAPES AN AXE 
TOY We TAIL? 



erJc 





>T THIS POINT VANTAGE: B&AtEM' 
8ER6D SBi^feAU TIA4ES HE'D BEGM 
OCBBEfeED WITH AN AkE AND HAD 

HIS first leading op thgjdav; 

ONC£ YOU MOVE IW W/iTH AW AXE, 

a*\i>&OM*>e n Difficult * 
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'..AND IT'S THING YOt/ MET HZR.eveN 

THOUGH THE INTRODUCTION WAS FiERY.' s«£ 
!S THE KEEPEf? OF SpEClAL QEMS |* TfllS 
UAND OF SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS . ° 



''THE GEMS ARE MULTl- FACETED CRYSTALS WHICH 
HAVE THE MAGICAL POWER TO CHANQE THE WAV WE 
LOO* AT THIMQS . THEIR FACETS 6RIQWTEN., REFECT: 
AND TRANSFORM THE UQHJ (N WHICH PEOPLE LIVE, 
THINK, MAKE DECISIONS AND ACT. WHEN W6 STAND 
IN THE CENTER OF THE CRYSTALS 
WE HAVE THE INSIQHT TO TURN 
DATA INTO SOMETHING MEAN- 
NQFUL . WE ARE ABLE T-, MAKE 
DECISIONS MORE CAREFtf I • Y, AND 
ACT MORE EFFECTIVELY. " 




3 



WE DO NT mo\N WHAT YOO AKE TAUKINQ ASOU^ 

"V — 




That is obvious . IF you had stood im 

THE CENTER OF ONE OF THESE CRYSTALS 
BEFORE Y0U TOOK AN AXE To HENRIETTA'S 
JAIL.. YOU WOULD NOT NEED TO REBUli-D, 
YOi^e houses. 




ERIC 
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OF COOR5G FEoM-me CEWT&R OF CRYSTAL YO(J 
WOULD HAVE NOTICED AAANV THWGS. YOU WOUi-D HAVE 
£6€N THAT THE WODS ARS * POTE KiT/A L_ H/D(MG pLAGEr 
fOR A SlESPIMC, DRAafiKJ. VOUMCiHT HA\J€ Men GEO THAT 
THlSlOQ^UDOIdS AWRE LIKE A LAt>YS MAND6A0 THAN A 
FALLEN TR€6.Y0i;MlGHT HAVE NOTICED THAT THE PANIC OF 
THeyitXAQggS VASUEADINQ TO HA&TY ACTION. 



AMD DID YOt) CONSULT THE WISDOM fc£c€P- 

tacl£S awew To viu-.Aae LEAbcRs <n 

THIS LAND ? WHEN ONE STAMDS IN TH€ 
C6NTfcf?OF THE CRYSTALS OME eEA4EM- 

TO CONSULT THE 
REcEf TACL-ES . 



* wow, youKE RIGHT/ 

I6U6SS |MTHE tftfSH 
X PofcCiOT ALL ABOl/T 
THE WISDOM RECEP- 
TACLES •* 




S PERHAPS I \ 
/ SHOULD KNOVJ MOR£ \ 
ABOUT THESE CRYSTALS. ) 
\ HOW CAN I GET ONE? 7 






NEXT TO HENRIETTA WAS A 
RATHER Pi-AIN BROvMN ROCK . IT DID 
NOT SEEM TO HAVE ANY SP&CIAL- 
Qt)ALmES,8UTTHEN VANTAGE. HAD 
HIS NEXT fcEALtZAT/ON Of THE DAY. 
A PLAlM OLD ROCKL CAW 8E- A/lOR£ 
THAN IT LOOKS. 



He*G VIE ARE - YES . Y0\> COULD Pl<* ANY ROCK, 
ACTUALLY. EVERY ROC* CAN BECOME A CRYSTAL 

ip we have TH&powee OF trans p^ra^ it.thats 

HENRIETTA'S MAGIC. SHE- KNOWS THAT ROCkS, LIKE 
DATA, ARE ALL AROUND IN THEMSEU/E5 
Trt&YfeE JUST PLAIN OuP ROCte. BUT IF A ~ 
WE HAVE INSIGHT, V 
VIE CAN TCANS' 

FORM TttEM INTO | 
SOMETHING 
/VI APICAL . 





...TH6BE WAS A BRIGHT GEM WHICH 
SEEMED To GUSTEM FROM THE INSlDE 

as the light Reflected on it. 




HENRIETTAS BREATH) 

MAKES Trie stow e J' 

COM5 4UV6 ? >/ 





HENRIETTAS BREATH, FULL OP LIGHT AND 
P0V¥Ek, U AS GIVEN IT U£E, <N THE SAME WAV 
THVTOtfR INSIGHT CAN SHED UGHT ON AN V 
SITUATION WE HAVE TO ANALYZE . 




THAT'S RlGUT. THAT'S rtEklfciETTAS MAGIC. 
OUT OF ORi>ltJARY STOMCS,SHE CREATES 
CRYSTALS. WHEN we STAND IN THE C6WT££ 
OF THESE CRYSTALS EVERYTHING SEEMS 
TO CHANGE • WE SEC 
THINGS MORE FOU.y AND 




MOR.6 COMPLfcTfcLY. W£ 
V t 

^ A.RC ABLE TO 

UStOtJR IM- 

S,lGHT ro 

MAKE BETT6R 

JUDGMENTS. I 




ITS A SPECIAL CRYSTAL 
THAT HAS 1*OOK SURffcCES, 
ONE INSIDE ANOTHER. AND 
EACH SURFACE HAS MANY 
DIFFERENT SIDES WHICH 
CHANGE AND BEND THfc 
LIGHT REFLECTED fN fT 
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HOW DOBS OME STAND IN THE 
l CENTCR OP THE CRYSTAL > 



6Y LEARNING THE /^ANlNCT 
OF THE FOUR. SURFACES . W »TH 
THAT fcMCWL£E>GE Y f ti**-L. BE 
A8lE TO STAND IN THE 
CEtJTER OF THE. CR.ysTA«~ 
OF SWAT! ON A L AMLV3 15. 



WU-C YOU TEACH MB HOW TO STAND IN THE CENTER 
OP CRYSTALS ? I REALLY WANT TO KNOW THE 
SECRET OF THE. CRYSTAL . I'M TlRED OF DESTROY- 
ING VILLAGES. I MEED To LEAR.N To SEE THE 

Forest ,awdnot 
jijstthE / 




one learns the crvstal "^^n. 
from the ovrrsibE /aj . thebe ace \ 

FOUR SIDES TO THE 0UTE& SURTAcE . ) 





THE FIKST PERSPECTIVE IS THE COAUWNTYS. 
NO PP06LEM SHOULD BE CONSIDERED I N DEPENDENT 
OF ITS SOCIAL CONTEXT. pOfc EXAMPLE , Ihl THIS 
CASE ,THE WOODS NEAR THE STREAM ,THE LOCATION 
OF THE VILLAGE , AND THE PRESENCE OF 
DRAGONS IN THE AREA ARE ALL PART Of 
THE LARQEft. COMMUMITV PICTURE IN 
VMICW YOU 0F5R.ATE As LEADED . AND 
HOW THE VILLAGE ANDSTREMl AND 
WOODS- AND DRAGON INTERACT WITH 
EACH OTHER DfcTERWiAlfc HOW WELL 
V6U SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 




h 

9 
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*r SEe. I SfU>t*.p ALWAYS GSTTHef - 
TOTAL COMMUNITY PICTURE AND I 
SHOULD AAA Kg MY COMMODITY 
UNDBR3TAMD IM& A* 6fcO*4D AS 

possible/ 
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"right! the second refcspgcnvE »s the extension's. 

THE EXTgNoiON SYSTEM IS DEDICATED to HELP/Nq 
VILLAGES MAKE INFORMED JUDGMENTS A&OUT DEAL- 
ING WITH DRAGON POPULATIONS AND ANY OTHFR. 
PROBLEMS YOU MIGHT ENC0UN7ER. . THIS MlS5i<DKi 
HAS LEAD THEM TO -PRODUCE WISDOM R6C£PTA CL6S 
WITH ALL KfMt>3 of HELPFUL- INFORMATION], SUCH 
AS THE WKELIHOOD OP FINDING DRAGONS IN 
FLOOD AREAS, HOW TO PROTECT STREAM 
VILLAGES PRCA4 FLOODING. AMD HOW To DIS- 

TINGU15H DRAGON ^ -v SK.1N FROM TREE V- J 

6ARK. YOO SHOW.D / *t. \ \s 

Al-vVAys CONSULT 

TH6 WISDOM 

RECEPTACLES. 

FCOMTHEM YOU (L > J ^j&f 
WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL. TECHNICAL Hftg jfV^ 



c vWS 






r see. 1 should leArn as much about 
exr&vj^ioN poucy and missiom asx 

CAN FOR. A GOOD 5iT6»tfT)0WAL ANALYSIS 
THEN r'M MORE LI KELT* TO KNOW EX- 
ACTLY HOW THEY CAN HBLPMB. 



RIGHT AGAIN! YOURe LEARNING FAST 
NOW. THE TUIRD PERSPECTIVE OF THE 
CRYSTAL IS THE PEOPLE INVOLVED IN 
THE PROBLEM /THE TARGET CLIENTELE, 
EACH SITUATION HAS SPECIFIC PEO- 
PiE WHO HAVE 
SPCCiFiC VALVES, 
NEEDS , MOTIVES, 
. ^ , . .GOALS, AND PAST 




eKPERlENCaS. THEY TOO 
TO SE IMVOU/ED I N THE ANALYSIS . 

U ! 




THE FOURTH PERSPECTIVE Op 
SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS IS 
YOUR OWN . YOU , AFTER. 
ALL, ARE THE. MAN- AT- 
ARMS, AND VotfR OWN 
VALUES, NEEDS, EXPER- 
TISE, LEADERSHIP 
STYLE, AND ASSESS- 
MENT ARE IMPORTANT. 

YO^RE ALWAYS PART 
OF THE PROBLEM 
AND ALSO A PART 
OF THE A.NALYS15* 



YES, I AM INVOLVEPX 
AND I DO AFFECT THE \ 
WAY THE VILLAGERS J 
LOOK AT THINGS- / 



9 
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I SEE THKT, BUT THE POOR 

pECsrecTNes tkem- 

SEU/ES V/DULD NOT PRO - 
pace SO MOC\\ GUTTER.. 
THE CRYSTAL HAS DEEP- 
ER SURFACES fiS WELL, 
IS THAT WHERE WE G6TT0 
K*IM THE MEANING Of 
QUESTIONS AMD DATA p > 





THAT'S CORRECT. MOW YOU ACE\ 
VISUALIZ-IN^ THE SECRET OF 
jH& STONE . THAT LIGHT WHICH 
ENTERS THE FlRST SURFACE 
is FARTHER. REFRACTED. . . 

ev the second surface 

WrtlCH HENRIETTA KNOWS |S 
THE VALUE ORIENTATION OF 
INDIVIDUALS AND SOCIETY - 



VALUE ORIENTATION ? 



* THAT'S RVGHT . THERE ARE 
AT LEAST SEVEN DIFF- 
ERENT VAU/E ORlfcWTA ' 
TiONS TO ANY <?F TH& 
Four perspectives 
You've lea£N£:D. £Aoh 
of those valu& 

OfelENTATlONS PROVIDES 
ITS OWN PARTICULAR. 
WIS DOM • 



WHAT DO VcU MEAN ? 






( 




TH£ FIRST VALVf; ORIENTATION 

MecoMOMic. yotfR total villA* 

SITUATIOKJ COULD 6E ANAi-YZEP 
ECONOMICALLY. MOU/ UJOU-D TW£ 
f I.O0D APFEOT CROP PRODUCTION/ f 
VjOULP IT ELIMINATE J06S ? OF 
WHAT £CO^MlC VALUE IS THE 
WOODS ? 



A SGCOND VALUE IS EMCATION • DID PCOPLE- KNOW WHAT THEY WERE DEALING WWt WHEAJ I 
THEY TOOK ON TH£ TRAOOW ? GOULD THE VILLAGE HAV£ KNOWN AjOR g ABOUT TUElK 

sneeam and woods and the nature (7f distur66d 
oraaons ? an d did p — ^ 

THOSE V/t.LACiEK& ft \Q^\ 

really know how to l — - 

USE THE AV6S THEY CARRIED? 
JT LOOKS TOME LIKE S0ME 
OF THEM COULD HAVE USED 
THE IVOEY TOW£R BOOK 

oub's wewgst rq^se' 
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THAT'S RIGHT. A THIRD VALUE 

rON THIS SURFACE OF THE 
CRYSTAL tS ENViRONMENTAL.' 
00 DRAGONS , FoBESTS . AND 
VILLAGES Fo|2M AsALANC££> 
ECOSYSTEM? HOW WOULD OUR 
WOODS MATURE IF WE- DjDN'T 
HAVE AN OCCASIONAL- WAN/60F 
^ DRAGON BREATH TO OEAROUT, 
JV^THE UNDERBRUSH? WAS THE/ 
FUX?D CAUS/mC F^eMANENT: 
3 HACM TO THE TREES? HOW ' 
ARE WOODS AMD STREAMS 
AND DRAGONS AMD VILLAGES 
" ALL CONNECTED ? WHAT IS 
MORE IMPORTANT, THE WOODS, 
THE D ! 2AG ON, ORTH6 LOCATION OF THE VILLAGE-^ 



THE FOURTH VALUE. IS HEALTH AMD SAFETY . HOW SAFE 

was Your village f how woui_d flooding affect 

THE 




HEALTH 
OF THE . 
COM MUM | 

IT CAUSE DISEASE Ol£~~*" OTHER. HEALTH 
HAZARDS? WHAT WERE THE FIRE HAZARDS FROM 
THE DRAGON? WAS THE AX.E TEAM AT Risk in its 
ATTEMPT T6 RESCUE THE VILLAGE > 



i see. you're talking a bo err four 

DIFFERENT VALUES THAT ARE IMPOR 
TANT TO THOSE JMVOVED REGARD- 
LESS OF THE PROBLEM OR SITUATION 
r ONLY THOUGHT ABOUT THE HEALTH 
mO SAFETY VAL^ESy^^S; 

rForccor about* ^ \/* ^\ 

THE OTHERS, " " 
THATGOT AAE IM 
^ROUBLE. 



P PRECISELY. BUTTHERE ACE OTHER YALUE 
ORIENTATIONS WORTH CONSIDERING. A 
FIFTH IS POLITICAL, t WONDER HOW LONG 
YOU WOULD HAVE KEPT YOUR POSiTJOM IF 
YOU HAD NOT ACTeD, OR IF YOU KEPT GET- 
TING INTO TROUBLE BECAVSE YOU WERE 
sACTING ON ONLY ONE VALUE?/ 





ASI*TH VALUE TO REMEMBER l» PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WHAT CAUSED THE PEOPLE TO PANIC? WHAT 
CAUSED YOU TO ACT AS THE LEADER ? WHAT WERe 
THE PEOPLE THINKING ABOUT DURING THE FLOOD 
AND FIRE ? HOW DID THE RUSH TO ACTION COJU& 
ABOUT? 

253 



HMMMM... . SOMETIMES I 
R&ALL.Y WONDER WHAT (5 Qo - 
INGCN INSIDE MY HEAD AND 
. IN THE HEAP OF OTHERS. 
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AND THERE 15 ONE FINAL VALUE 
THATs SOCIAL . WHAT IS THE 
IMPACT OP THIS WHOLE AFFAIR 
ON THE PSfPLE ? HOW Ivl.'.U 
THEY WORK TdGETt-'R TC 
REBUILD THEIR COMMUNITY 
AFTER THIS DISASTER? 

-e— p n— ^ 





I SEE. YOUVE OUTLINED SEVEN VALUE ORIENTAT/OWS^ 
WHICH DIFFUSE THE LIGHT FROM THE FOUR PERSPEC- 
CNTHE FIRST SURFACE. 



WHAT VANTAGE DID NOT KKOVs) WAS T^ AT SUCCESSFUL 
6XTENSION STAFF WAV&&6EM VS/MG A CODE IAIOR.D 
Foe YEARS TOREMEMSee THE SEVEN DIFFERENT 

ORIENTATIONS . THE WORD 
IS'SHEEEPP\ 'SHCEP X 
SPELLED WITH AK1 EXTRA 

~ i EP. 'SHEEEPP' HAVE 

^nttEPPl AUWAYS INTERESTED 
EKTENSJON AGENTS- 
SOCIAL, HEALTH, ENVIRON- 
MENTAL j EDUCATIONAL , 
ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 'SHEEEPP"' 




-J 



"Tt sure gcts compucatcd when 
each of the four different per- 
spectives can be analyzed in 
seven dipfcr6nt ways. but 

ALL PEOPLE DON'T 1/56 A LL T« E 
VALUES IN ALL 
SITUATIONS THE 
SAME WAY, Di 




Of COURSE NOT. THC iNStGHT K>0 ACHEWE WHEN 
YOU STAND IN THE CENTER OF THE CRYSTAL HELPS 
KOU KEEP ALL V'OUfc QUESTIONS AND ANALYSIS 
MOVING FORWARD IN THE DIRECTION YOU NEED 
TO GO. YOU WONT GO DOWN A PRtMfcOsF. PATH, 
DIGRESSING FROMYOL3R MAIN CONCERN. 



ERiC 




AMD STAY PRACTICAL. 
DON F GET FKfcAVYSlS 
THROUGH ANALYSIS. 



'^1 
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r suppose so/ve peopte do qet intc? 

^ ANALVS/3 AMP NEVER QET BACK OUT 
»A^*V.AGAlN.iL~vfc ^vJ*'*-' 



THATS TRUE TOO. BUT We ARE 
READY NOW TO CONSIDER 
THE NEKT -FORMATION IN 
THE CRYSTAL Of ANALYSIS/ 




THE NEXT FORMATION ? > 

IS THAT ANOTHER 

SURFACE LI Kti THE TWO i 
WEVE SEEN? 




ves AND NO. AFTER ' 
SEV^N VALUES THE LIGHT 
OF INSIGHT MUST PASS 
THROUGH THE: TOUR 
FILAMENTS OF 
PERSONALITY/' 



f WHAT \ 
I ARE J 
\ THESE? J 



f 




EACH PER5DN HAS A PERSONALITY STYLE WHICH CAM 
BE DESCRIBED BY THESE FILAMENTS. AND THAT 
DETERMINES HOW A PERSON PERCEW&5, THiNfcS, AND 
ACTS. SOME PEOPLE RELATE EASILY TO OTHERS. CAUU 

the/a extroverts. others are more i h ward - 
Directed . caul them introverts, this is the 

PlRST MEASURE OF PERSONALITY- 



I MUST feE AN EXTROVERT . I'VE 
ALWAYS FOUND THAT £ E;NJOY 
MYSELF MOST WHEi\) I AM 

LEADINQ T«£ 
VILLAGERS." 





'ioo PR0BA8LY abe. but what 

ElSt \& YOU? PEOPLE DIFFER 
ON HOW THEY LOOK. AT THlMG.5. 
<Al ' HAVE TH£ ABILITY To 
THE BROADER PICTUfeE IN AB- 
STRACT WAYS, THIS PE£S0M 
IS INTUtTlVe. U 




* ON THE 0TH6£ 
HAND, A SENSING 
PEfcSON LOOfcS 
CAREFULLY AT 
THE DETAILS, 
THE PACTS, THE 
DATA." 




X KNOW YOU ARE A 5ENS0R. So VOU NEED 
THE COSTAL T j YoU UNDERSTAND 

SITUATIONS BETTER. IP YOU WERE AW 

INTO ITIVE, YOU WOULD NEED 
,J | y ^ jT T 0 HELP YOU 5E£ THE 
Jft W \ A DETAILS. BOX THERMS 

/M )( IJ'ImORE .SOME PEOPLE 

A "^^OAee objective 

4 J AND LOGICAL AND 
^5p£MD THElR. 
TIME TrtlWIClNC . others 
EMOTIONAL. 
AND SENS*- 
ff / W / TIVE TO OTHER- 

V / \ /PEOPLE AND SPEND 

THEIR TWE PEELING. 




ARE MC 



*v£S, AND THE BALANCE BETWEEN 
W PERCElV/NG AND JUDGING IS ALSO 
a >. «=y=a DIFFICULT. SOME PEOPLE FOCUS 

on the information around 
them and continue to look for 
moke information 
others comb to a 
decision /More 

0Uick.LV AND ARf 

ready to oo.\^ _ 



''isdSPECT I AM ASewSORTYPe.I SAW THE^" 

details op the flood and fbcused most- 
ly on the facts of tf . s itimtio n. ip 
i mad more intuitu m i might have 
seen ablc to sen5e that sometwnq 
Else was caus/nqthe flood/* 



AS A LEADER. YOU HAVE A TENDENCY" TOGET\ 
EMOTIONALLY INVOLVED WITH THE WELFARE 
OF YOUR PEOPLE. AT T/A1ES 
\00 NEED TO BAOC OFF AND 
8ECOME LESS SENSITIVE^ 





I KNOW THAT I feUSfl TO JUDGEMENT NOW AND 
THEN. THATS HOW OUR HOUSE WERE, BURNED 
tfOWN. 
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that was unfortunate . but you ni>w UNDER- 
STAND THAT AS NEAR THE C5NTER OF THE 
v CRYSTAL OF ^NALYSIS IT'S IMPORTANT TO 

KNOW YOURSELF AMP OTHERS, 
and to see how PERSON- 
ALITIES AFF6CT ANALYSIS. 



flf^^ — LI — 

1 FILAMENTS OP 
PERSONALITY 

I.E)ctr«veH--IfThwe^ 




"6YN0W VANTAGE HAS LEARN£I> SO MUCH 
THAT HE'S FEELING A LITTLE COMPOSE. 
HE'S SEAPCH/NG FOR THE WAY TO FVT 
lTTOQrTH£R. L ITi LE DOES f}£ KN0VU 
THAT WliHTHlS CONCERN HE'S A90UT 
TO SEACH THE CENTER Of THE CRYSTAL: 

where he'll learn thc 
process. then he'll 
have the wisdom 
and a/iagic op 

HENRIETTA/ 




I AM BEGINNING" TO SEE ,1 THINK. BUT HpA/ DOES IT 
ALL COME TOGETHER.? DO I TRY TO KEEP ALL OF 

^ THIS IN MY HEAD AT o^CB AND THEN 
AT THE SAME TIME TRY TO 
DEAL. IVITH P/508LEM3 ? I 
DONT THlNK r HAV/E THAT 

MAN,' 6 RAIN CELLS. WOI/lDnV 
IT BE EASIER If I JUST FOCUS 
ON THE PATA AND FORGET 
ABOUT ALL. THE REST OF THIS 
STUFF ? COULDNV YOU Gll/E 
MC SOME INSTRUCTIONS )N A 
list; you KNOW, L-2...3..? 
THEN I WOULD KNOW WHAT 
TO DO. 



2.1nturWve-Sensor 
^.Thmker.feeier 

i 

4.PerceJver-Jt«i<jer 



I UNDERSTAND YSU'R FRUSTRATION". BUT THERE 
APE AM iNfiNlTr- NUMBER OF P05S IE $ SIT- 
UATIONS , AND YOU CANT MEMORIZE RULES 
FOR ALL OF THEM. IN THE LONG RUN . ITS 
gETTERTO LEARN A PEA/ PRiNUPlES SOyoULL 
KNOW WHAT TO DO IN ANY SITUATION • 



ANALYSIS IS KIND OF LIKE RlDlNQ A SiCYOLE. 
THERE'S A CERTA.'M "PEEL"TC IT. YOU REACH 
THE CENTER OF THE CRYSTAL ONLY 6Y 
UNDERSTANDING 
THE PROCfeSS. 





3£W 
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Y6S- STONES AR£UK£ 
DtfTA.TH&VfcE AU- 

AP.CUNC/ U5 • BUT OUST 
Ufcfc DATA j W6 CA.nY^ 
!^Se£ TH&lfc- MCAKJlMCi " 
WITHOUT SP6CIAU 
A(MUVSlS AKJO 
QUESTIONS . 




6UT Be CAREF Ju! we DONT HAVf A KNOW- 
LEDGE e< plosion 1 , m haus a data 
explosion, we havg data overload. 

WHAT DO \AJ£ DO WITH IT ? HOW DO WE 
AM01D G6TTING, 
BURIED IN 
DATA? 
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ves soMrrwes r feel 
like t'm getting a 
whole- load of data 

"7 A PUMPED ON ME ' 

*\._))' S 

HOvM DO WE USE 

^.THEM To REACH 

DECISIONS ? 



IS NT THAT AT THE: 
HEART OP THE CRYSTAL? 



/ 

A 



INDEED (T 6. THE CRYSTAL ALLOWS YOU TO $££ 
THE PERSPECTIVES ASP VALUES FOR COMPARING 
THE DATA YOV HAN/E . IT AlSo HELPS YOU U/\jDEfc- 
^ CTAND HOW YOUR PERSONALITY AFFECTS YOUR 

Anaiys/s. AMD finally, it 

> / HELPS you LEARN TH€ 

- process. then you'u, 
know how to reach 
- the Right decision 
" every Time . 





I SEE- tT 15 LIKE RIDING A BlK&. AT FIRST YOU START OUTMOST 
TR-YIMQ TO KCEPYOUR BALANCE , BUT SOON IT ALL 8 LENDS TOGETNEfc 
INTO ONE SKILL. 1 UNDERSTAND HOW IMpOfcrANT IT IS TO STAND IN 
THE CENTER OF THE CRVSTAL OF ANALYSIS, r WISH X KNEW AT TWE 

River, what i kNoiv now. Henrietta, you and r, and the peopi* 

'N THE VILLAGE WOULD ALL 8E LfV/MG MofeE H4PPJLV EVER. AFTER 




SUT YOU LEARNED A GREAT PEAL AND THAT 
WILL BE USED IN THE FUTURE TO KELP THOSE 
ABOUND. YOU. YOU AR£ «EADY To BECOAA.E A 
GREAT LEADER, you H&VE NOW 
TRAVELLED TOTHEOEUTEK 
OF THE CRYSTAL . BECAUSE 
0FYOVR COURAGE , YOUR. 
DILIGENCE, AND YOtfR 

wisdom in situational, 
Analvsi*-.... 




... I DU8 YOU SIR. VANTAQE . LE"** ALL THE 
WORLD KNOW THAT NOW YOUR. J08 WILL BE 
AS /VUN6, TO MYSTERIOUSLY ATTEND 
EXTENSION EDUCATION MEETINGS 
TO HELP EDUCATORS AND THElR 
PUBLICS DO M0R.£ EFFECTIVE 
SITUATIONAL 
ANALYSIS. 
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AS VANTAGE IS BEiNG KNIGHTED AND 

TAKING ONTHE M6W RESPPNStBlLlTV AS 

EDUCATOR, INJ HIS MIWD HE REAAEWSE&S 

THAT AUL LOGS Afct NOT 

LOGS, THAT AU, 

DRAGONS Af*£ NOT 

RAD... THAT PUlN 

LOOKING STOMCS ARE 
SPECIAL. WHAT THE V 
ARE DEPEN DS ON HOW 
you LOOK AT THEM *' 



SUDDfiNLy n£ vWDESSTAWDS 
VWHY HE IS MMEP S(R 
VANTAGE-. HE IS DfcS- 
Tl NED FOE HIS ROLE 
IN SITUATIONAL 
ANA/-VSIS. 
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County stalls 
on Fishing 
Creek LUP 



William and Margaret Tinker watch as Clearwater and Matthews 
volunteer fire departments attempt to save their home 

Home destroyed in blaze 



A nirjl Stones Creel rM-.no owned 
by William jnd Margaret Tinker was 
destroyed early Fn^y afternoon when 
fire swept thrown their two-story farm 
house 

The fire j ppurcntly Parted in the 
hiscmcm .mil w.i\ unjhle to he uw- 
irollcd by '' tears* atcr and Matthews 
firemen 

Mrs Tinker jnd her Vycirold 
daughter were home jt the time of the 
lire and escaped saiely to a neighbor's 
lowll the fire department Mrs Tinker 
said she heard a "mufilcdcsplosion ' 
m (he hasement vbortly before xhe 
opened the hasement dtior to in 
vextigate when she opened the door, 
llamcs and black smoke poured from 
ihc entrance uav vbe said 

Fire fighting uas hampered becnuse 
«nl\ |h 0 firemen jrrived on the Clear- 
v iter Volumecr Fire Dcpjrtmcnt 
engine A second engine, from ihc 
Matthews Vciuntcvr t-ire Depcirtmcnt. 



arrived aJnnit 10 minutes later with 
three more fire fighters The two fire 
department had the fire under control 
in about 45 minutes Noneof theother 
buildings on the Tinker farm were 
damaged 

Mrs Tinker wept as she watched her 
home disappear "W e have insur- e, 
but it seemed like forever for the. ihc 
fire department) to get here and ther 
there wereonh t wo on i he first truck. 
We are »nlv two miless out of the 
vtlljee I m sure our home could have 
been savct. 

Clearwarcr Fire Chief Ales Wright 
said he was proud of the excellent work 
the iwo tire departments did in contain- 
mgihcfire " We tried our best to get 
it under conin' but by the time wear* 
rtved it was almost impossible to save 
lb» structure ' 

When asked whs only two fire 
fillers jrrucd .it the fire. Wright said 
he has h,id triable getting volunteers 



during weekday hours. 

For the past three >ears Wright has 
run a campaign to enlist volumecr 
firefighters with tittle success The 
Clearwater area, he says, has <oo few 
people capable and willing to volunteer 
during weekdays for fire fighting du- 
ty. "We ve improved on our training, 
but without man-power there is. nothing 
you can Co." Wright said. 

William Tinker, who works in 
Mason at the Mason packing plant 
since giving up raising a milk herd, 
said he didn't know what could have 
caused the fire He said the furnace had 
just been checked two weeks ago by 
the Matthews Co-operative 

The Tinker s house and property 
have been for tale since they gave up 
farming The family will stay at her 
parents' home in Clearwater tem- 
porarily, beft Tovmg l0 Mason in 
order t<> he ne. r to employment. 



For a few moments Thursdjy night. 
Fishing Creek township representatives 
thought the Adams County Board of 
Supervisors had finally adopted their 
amended township bnd use ptan Then, 
within seconds oi the mil call vote, a 
motion for reconsideration was called 
and the township's 13 month wait 
continued 

The amendment the count board 
was v»tting on limits development of 
commercial. buMncvs. industry) and 
multi famil) zoned land, escept 
duplexes, to areas where existing 
municipal water and sewer service ex- 
ists in Fishing Creek township, an 
agriculture 'based township. The LUP 
was designed thnnigh a community 
development protect of the UR- 
Extemmn 

According to To* «*hip Chairperson 
Ed Matthews, the intent of the land use 
plan is to keep farmland intact, and to 
keep taxes iower. b> making rt difficult 
for marginal farmers to break up their 
land to sell out to developers 

Discussioii on the amendment 
centered around a municipality's 
authority to "take" a landowners 
rights away by not allowing 
development 

County Chairperson John Lee. an at* 
tomey noted that the "taking" issue 
is already pending before the U S. 
Supreme Court in a simitar case and 
the court will probably rule in favor of 
amendments such as this. 



Township Chairperson Ed Matthews 
explained that the amended land use 
plan could be used as a guideline for 
the county's zoning regulations "We 
want to p serve agricultural land 
With youi /Klorsement of our plan. 

proper zoning requests won t end up 
coming back to you time »fter time as 
they have in the past when neighbor- 
ing landowners don't want develop- 
ment next d»n>r." he aid 

Hog farmer Bob Dunn, whose fami- 
ly has farmed in Fishing Creek and 
neighboring Bear Creek township for 
122 years, said that he favors the 
amendment and that the township's 
land use plan has helped hi in remain 
a competitive farmer by keeping taxes 
lower 

"We also own land in Bear Creek, 
which doesn't have a land use plan." 
Dunn told the board "Because I've 
often heard that we need development 
and that development bolsters your tat 
base and ta*es wrll go down, i pulled 
nui my last year's tax statements to see 
how they compare. 1 found the taxes 
are 25 percent higher in Bear Creek 
than they are in Wishing Creek 

"The increase is coming from that 
line that says local taxes. We are pay- 
ing 700 percent higher taxes to that 
locaJ level of government." Dunn said. 

The board will meet in two weeks 
to reconsider the amended version of 
the land use plan. 





Kids cause damage in Oak City 



Vandals hit town 



Oak City Police Chief Dick Urson 
is feeling a growing concern — con- 
cern that despite agressive school and 
community ami-drug and alcohol cam- 
paigns, local kids with pmb'cins Jf e 
becoming more and more evident 

"After our "Sav NO' educational 
pn>gram last November, the incidence 
of juvenile drinking decreased." Lar- 
son said "At first 1 hoped we had aim- 
ed the tide - but the number of curfew 
violations, vandalism and drinking pro- 
blems has again increased " 

Many of the problems, he said, oc- 
cur after Oak City's curfew, « hich is 
10 r, m every night of the week He 
recently found one 1 2 -year-old boy 
war-Jcnng the streets at 3 a m "We 
have parents tell us, when we ticket 
their child fo* a curfew violation, thai 
we have no rig. t lo do that because 
ihev have given the kid permission to 



be ixil after curfew, "hesaid "Parents 
can t give permission to a juvenile to 
be out after the curfew hour " 

The exception to the lOn m curfew. 
Urson said, is at young people may 
be allowed to travel from an authoriz- 
ed (unction to a residence 

"What we don t want are kids loiter- 
ing around at Karl's Kar Wash, 'he 
bowling all<-y or any of the conve* 
ntence Mores, or to be oui walking the 
village Greets after 10 p m.." Larwm 
said. 

Karl Simpson. 0 wner of Karl's 
Automotive Service. 7,5 Untnn St 
and Karl's Xar Wash across ihe street, 
said that he has suffered numerous van- 
dihsm m i'ie past two months 

"There has been lots of damage in- 
cluding broken windows, coin 
machines damaged and the pop 
machine dumped on its <kle It's been 
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an ongoing thing, but lately it's gotten 
worse." Simpson said. 

Simpson said that he finds the van- 
dalism particularly discouraging 
because he has made it a point to sup- 
port ywih activities in the village for 
years Now he n offering 1 $100 
reward to anyone who can offer infor- 
mation (bat will lead to the arrest of 
the sandals Pan of the village's 
crack-down on juvenile drinking is to 
put the juveniles through a hospital- 
sponsored assessment and education 
protram. 

"We are just completing our first 
round of the four-week session, which 
is being held in conjunction with pro- 
fevsional counselors from St. Claire . . 

Hosp.tai m Mason." Larson said. Kart Simpson, of Karl s Automotive Service, shows the most re. 
'Kids are fined $67 50 if they are ar- cent vandalism to hla station — a window btoxen last Sunday night. 




continued on back page. 



Simpson's is only one of many businesses in Oak City that are ex- 
oeriencmo an outbreak of vandalism 
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Nitrates in water 
probable cause of death 



Federal budget cuts hit home 



A blood disorder caused by nitrate- 
contaminated well water *m the pro- 
bable cause of last month's death to i 
rural Clearwater girl, said i medical 
examiner at University Hospital 

Four- month -oW Mana Kiser died 
after repealed feedings with Infant for- 
mula mixed with water from her 
parent's family farm's well. Dr. Jacob 
Keebler said Monday 

"The nitrate levels of the water was 
later found to be in excess of 1 50 parts 
per million No more than 10 parts per 
million is safe for infants/' Keebler 
said. "Mana s death is similar to 
another Adams County infant death last 
fal'." 

In that case, a 3>month old rural 
Stoney Creek infant died after receiv- 
ing formula made with high-nitrate- 
level well water. 

Keebler said most mothers boil the 
water they use for infants, but that boil- 
ing only worsens the contamination 
problem "Boiling only kills the 
bacteria, and it just concentrates thr 
nitrates and makes them muic 
dangerous." he said. 

" Adults are able to convert nitrates 
to a non-toxic form so they can be 
eliminated. In children, the digestive 
tract isn't developed well enough to 

•ake this conversion — instead, the 



nitntes art co n verted to totic mtntes," 
Keebler said, and he made reference 
to a May 1987 article tn the Journal of 
the American Medical Association 
which explains the process 

"The nitrites in the child's Wood 
convert the hemoglobin in the blood to 
methemoglobin. which cannot carry 
oxygen through the body," he said 
"They get sick and turn blue from a 
lack of oxygen J -metimes they die." 

Keebler said a link to infar t deaths 
and nitrates was established as long ago 
as 1945. when Or Hunter Comly. of 
Iowa City, published findings on the 
nitrate-infant death connection. 

"I think this is still a vastly under- 
reported disease in rural areas. In 30 
years o' state and national studies, we 
found an extremely high percentage of 
shallow wells with nitrate contamina- 
tion Adams County is no exception to 
the rule — these two recent infant 
deaths show that the problem is getting 
worse " 

Shallow wells, he said, and older 
deep wells with cracked casings are 
likely contaminated from chemical fer- 
tilizer or animal wastes, or when the 
wells are improperly located 

Keebler recommended that rural 
well owners test their wells every year. 



The President's proposed $1,1 
trillion dollar budget is expected to putt 
a few bucks out of many Americans* 
family budgets and dram many more 
from family bank accounts through 
higher home costs and bigger medical 
bills if it passes, analysts say 

Among the proposals included in the 
budget are; 

* Schoolchildren from lower-income 
families — 14 7 million of them — wilt 
no longer receive subsidized school 
lunches The children affected will in- 
clude those from families whose 
household income is 185 percent, or 
more, of the poverty level, which 
works out to an annual income of 
$20,350 for a family of four 

• Fees to national parks would dou- 



CLEARWATER 
MEMORIAL CO. 

Monuments Markers 

Serving all faiths and all cemeteries 

for over 75 years 
Visit our large iiidoor showroom 
or have one of our memorial counselors visit you 

No Obligation Whatsoever 
Call 976-3390 




ADAMS AGRI-SERVICE 

FACTORY 
FERTILIZER 
SPECIALS 



20- 5-10 Winterizer 50 lbs. $6.15 

9- 23-30 50 lbs. $6.50 

21- 4-8 (slow release) 50 lbs. $7.95 

10- 10-10 Lawn and Garden50 lbs. $4.95 
5-10-10 Vegetable 50 lbs. $4.62 

FREE FREE FREE 

Buy Here & Use Our Fertilizer Spreaders FREE! 
Best Prices In Town 
Main St, Stoney Creek 

Hours: Mon.-Frl. 6 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Sat. 7 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Sun. 8 a,m,*Noon 



ble. The fees ire currently $5 per day. 

• ObUinmg i FHA or VA mortgage 
to buy a home would cost more. As an 
example, the President's budget would 
increase closing fees from 1 percent to 
2.5 percent on one type of VA loan. 
Thai would raise the closing costs on 
a median*pnce home — about $80,000 
- from $800 to $2,000. 

• Veterans seeking 'reatmen; at VA 
hospitals would find some I raiment is 
no longer free. Veterans who can af- 
ford medical treatment for non-service- 
connected illnesses will be rharged. 

• Farmers would see federal subsidies 
slashed For the biggest farms, thr 
max'mum subsidy will jt cut from 
$150,000 to $<3.000. Massive cuts tn 
farm commodity programs and use- 
fees for federal meat inspection are ex- 



Four arrested in 
burglary spre~ 



An Oak Oty adult, two Oak City 
juveniles at i juvenile from Mason 
were arrested Saturday during a break- 
in at the Oak City Baptist Church. The 
arrests ^mutate a two-month in- 
v-^r^Kion of a burglary and vandalism 
spree in Oak City. Gold Hill and 
Mason, 

The names of the juveniles, whose 
ages are 17. IS and IS. were not 
released oy the Sheriff's Department. 
The adult arrested was Jim Aldnch. 
203 Nevin Rd.. Oak City, age 18 

The suspects were apprehended 
shortly after Hp n. Saturday, after 
they set off a portable VAKDA alarm 
system installed in the church. 

The suspects are believed to be 
responsible for 9 break-ins and 
burglanea in Oak City. 12 in Gold Hill 
and 6 in Mason. Some buildings were 
broken into more than once 

Most of the entries were pined by 



jimmying door locks or by removing 
the glass in unsecured doors Many of 
the entries are believed to have occur- 
red between 1 1 p m and A a. m 

"Their primary target was electronic 
equipment." said County Sheriff Don 
Petttt. "but they 'ook anything from 
candy bars to camming equipment to 
money. In some cases nothing was 
stolen — it appears they broke into 
places just for the fun of it. tn some 
cases, the break-ins were done to van- 
dalize a building." he said. 

Pet* it said the group has been link- 
ed wtth vandalism that amounted to 
almost $8,000 in damages to the 
Robert Keyes High School. 

At two of the juveniles* homes 
numerous televisions, 'ape recorders 
and a video camera wr.e recovered. 
Petttt believes many of '.he other stolen 
goods were sold. 



Mason grows again 



The city of Mason just got bigger. 

The City Council Tuesday right ap- 
proved the annexation of a 120- acre 
parcel belonging to the Oliver 
Knetbone farm on the city's northeast 
side 

The annexation comes with the ap- 
proval of the Mason Plan Commission, 
who voted unanimously last month to 
recommend annexation of the land. 

The land, which borders the Coast 
to Coast Railroad, is agricultural land 
and is currently zoned Agriculture 
(A-l). According to Mayor Elaine 
Windsor, the parcel will be rezoned 
Rural Devetopment (RD). the designa- 
tion usually given to incoming proper- 
ties until they've been platted. 

Several neighbors of the Kneebone 
farm, from the Macon Township, were 
also present at the council meeting, to 
protest the »*nexition. One farmer 
called the la 'some of the best soil 
we have in ■ .tale *' Others shared 
their disconcert with crty officials oyer 
how development wui affect farming 
to the north and east. 



Jerry Nieman. a farmer who lives 
east of the Kneebone farm, was con- 
cerned that his neighbors will be more 
willing to sell out to developers now 
that the city is "pushing its way 
northeast." 

"This is only the beginning of your 
expansion." Nieman told the council. 
"When revaluation time comes around 
again and our propen> *xa rise again, 
we will be one step closer to being 
forced ou of farming. I've already 
seen my taxes go up 10 times, tt's just 
not going to stop — Til be out of 
business in five years tt put farmers 
out of business near Metropolis and it's 
going to happen here " 

Mayor Windsor sad she understood 
Nieman "s concerns, but added that the 
market value or the taxes on 
agricultural land is not within the ci- 
ty's control. She said the final rezon- 
tng will be determined when the pro- 
perty is plitisd that public com- 
ment will be taken on the zoning when 
the public hearing is set. 



peeled. The USDA s spending in the 
fiscal year that ends Oct. I would be 
reduced 8 percent to $50 7 billion from 
$55,1 billion The proposal also calls 
for a cut to the USDA's staff, with a 
reduction or about 6.000 employees in 
the upcoming year. 

• About 3 million state, county and 
local government employees would 
have to start paying the Medicare por- 
tion of the Social Security tax For a 
worker with a family income of 
$27,740. the extra taxes would add up 
to $402 a year. 

• Social Security taxes will increase, 
although not as a direct result of the 
budget Congress has already approv- 
ed increases. 

• Air and sea tickets for internal lonJ 
travel can be expected to rise about $1 
a ticket The money would go to pay 
for the U S. Travel and Tourism 
Adnvnist ration. 



Hong Kong 
is big farm 
customer 

Hong Kong, the 412-square»mile 
island with its population ol 6 million 
inhabitants off the coast of China, is 
one of the best customers of American 
farmers. 

Last year Hong Kong was a market 
for nearly $396 million worth of U.S 
agricultural products, which included 
oranges ($70.4 million), poultry ($38. 1 
million), ginseng ($29.8 million), 
tobacco ($28 9 million), grapes ($14.5 
million), and wheat ($14 million) 

According to Michael L. Humphrey. 
United State* Department of 
Agriculture representative. Hong Kong 
serves another function as a "conduit 
to introduce U.S. products and 
technology to potential buyers in 
China." ita historic homeland. 

"ft is important to recognize that 
China was Hong Kong's mam trading 
partner in 1986. with twway trade 
totaling more than $1? billion (U.S ). 
whkh is a 17 percent increase over 
1985." Humphrey said. 

Hong Kong is the world's founh 
largest financial center and the 1 0th 
largest trading partner of the United 
States, he said. About 800 U.S. com- 
panies have offices and representatives 
there 

Last year's U S shipments includ- 
ed about $130 million worth of fresh 
produce, a 45 percent share of the 
overall Hong Kong market for 
produce. 




PARENT 
EDUCATION 
GROUP 

Learn what every parent should know about learning 
usabilities, the school system and the law. 
Come to our next meeting: 
Adams County Parent Education Group Thursday. 
October 27, 7 p.m. 
Keyes High School, Room 145 



Local pork 
producers get 
$15,000 grant 

A National Pork Producers Boaid 
grant of $1 S.OCO has been awarded to 
the Adams County P ort Pro ducers 
Association for its pork promotion and 
consumer education programs. 

The grant is pan of$*X).000 (hat is 
earmarked nationally for use in the 
NPPB's "Pork. The Other White 
Meat" campaign. The money cones 
from checkoff collections when 
farmers sell their market hogs. 

Locally, the grant will be used for 
educational programs, youth activities 
and events to be scheduled at next 
year s state fur. 

Along with the new "Pork The 
Otfir White Meat" program, a new 
nutritional gutde and Adims County 
Pork Producer Directory, will be 
printed early next spring. To include 
your operation in the directory, a 
registration form » available from 
Donald Fred, president ACPPn. 2256 
Swine Road. Mason. 96987-0135. or 
by calling Don at 959-7462. 

There i« no ree lor having your farm 
listed in the directory. and persons 
listed will receive a complimentary 
copy. 
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When you walk down Main Stree: 
in Mitthcws, you feel t sense of 
uneasiness and frustration — 
somethirn thai wtsn't in .his villaje of 
1.000 fit. or even (0 years ago 

You also see an emptiness — store 
fronts closed, empty parking stalls and 
empty seats in the restaurant where, in 
yean past, there was barely etbow 
room 

Ask Irv Pelto. the Matthews Farm 
Center salesman, or Mtlt Mimtdt. ex. 
ecutive vice president of the Bank of 
Matthews, or Dick Santon. owner of 
. . Santon '$ Grocery They are living 

Full shelves, but business is slow Zl I,,**,* 

Business has been slow for Dick Santori, Matthews* onlv orocarv ? nother by ,he d,f^c,J,, nmcs -m^ng 
siore owner. Although Santorl's shelves are full farmers wrthHaht SSL'^™ Coun,y and 
budgets seem ,o prefer ,he warehouse supeJZ"* SJ S2 <*%^S^ ., all/' sa. 

c *~'- M 6pec.ally for Main Street 
The customer is 



Downtown Matthews is suffering 



Santon. _ 
businesses 



Unemployed man shoots home 



With about 18 police officers 
crouched behind squad cars and a 
neighborhood of evacuated homes sur- 
rounding him. Michael X. Moylan 
walked out of his Truman Street house 
Sunday night with his hands held high 
above his head, ending a shooting 
spree that lasted more than 4 hours. 

That was also the end of the 42-year- 
old" s weekend — three days that ap- 
parently began with beer dnnking and 
ended late Sunday with his arrest for 
battery and reckless ite of a wear jn. 

No one was injured dunn? his 
shooting spree, but the ceiling and 
walls o' Moylan's home received 37 
shotgun, rifle and pistol shots 



Moylan's wife. Tina, said her hus- 
band, who has been unemployed five 
months, had become upset earlier m 
the day by rtighbors who were 
shooting firecrackers in an attempt to 
scare off birds ** He said he was go- 
ing to pullout his jum and show tJ>em 
how to really scare the birds, " Mrs 
MoyUn said. She said he had a shotgun 
out but didn't do anything until after 
she accidentally burned his dinner. 
**He got real mad and started slapping 
me. Then he grabbed the gun and shot 
me lamp over the kitchen table, it land- 
ed in the middle of the table. When he 
did that. ! ran 'o the neighbor's house 
and called the police." Mrs Moylan 



said 

Although none of the shots were ap- 
parently directed at police, Moylan 
kept Mason Police and Adams Coun- 
ty Sheriff's officer* at bay for nearly 
four hours before walking out of his 
home at 861 Truman Sl at about 10:45 
p m. 

Moylan had refused to give lomaelf 
up, saying that he was going to kill 
himself. Police attempted contact with 
Moylan by phone, but he refused to 
talk to officers or to let anyone inside. 
According to police reports, officers 
heard him npparentty talking to his dog 
abort "three incoming enemy 
soldiers. 



County leads state in the 
number of substandard homes 



A report issued last week *y the U. 
S. Census Bureau said that, of the more 
than 23,000 homes in Adams County, 
8 5 percent or 1,986 are in sub- 
standard condition 

Adams County leads all other coun- 
ties in the state for percentages of 
substandard housing The state's 
average is 5.1 percent. 

Housing is considered "substan- 
dard" by the Census Bureau if ,t has 
more people than rooms, or if it lacks 
complete plumbing .. hot and cold run- 
ning water, a flush toilet and a bathtub 
or shower — for exclusive use of its 
occupants 

Urban housing makes up the major., 
ly of Adams County's substandard 
units w,th 1.428 located in the city of 
Mason and villages of Matthews. 
Stone, eek. Clearwater. Oak City 
and Fitchburg Gold Hill does not have 
any substandard housing, according to 



the figures The remaining 558 
substandard units are those in unincor- 
porated villages and townships and are 
considered rural substandatd homes 

Adams County Department of Social 
Services Director Max Hellman said 
the number of rural substandard homes 
» holding steady or on a slight decline 
because people ate moving away from 
rural areas He said the current 
substandard rural hornet are owned 
mostly by persons on fixed incomes 
and by small, "subsistence- level" 
farmers Each, he said, has seen his or 
her Property taxes rise as agricultural 
land values have gone up 

"These people don't have a wide 
margin of profit. They generally can't 
afford to make improvements or pay 
for the increased taxes on those im- 
provements." Hellman said. 

In urban areas, he said, substandard 
housing is on the rise. "Mason, |,ke 



many cities in the late '60s and early 
'70s. expenenced a major population 
shift when people were moving to the 
country," he said. "Those homes were 
often purchased by lower income per- 
sons, or by developers as rental units. 

"In the 20 years since then, these 
homes have seen a lot of abuse. Manv 
have absentee landlords Others have 
been defaulted on and changed hands 
many times. Repairs just haven't been 
made and they are showing up today 
as our slums." 

Hellman said that a lack of good- 
Wing jobs has contributed to the high 
number of people living in these ren- 
tals "What makes it worse is tenants 
won't report negligent landlords 
because they are afraid they'll be 
evicteu. And with the current rental 
shortage they wouldn't have anywhere 
else to live." 



Fitchburg man kills himself 
minutes before farm auctioned 



A rural Fitchburg farmer <hot 
himself dead about 20 minutes before 
his p operty was to be auctioned on the 
steps of the Adams County Court- 
house, Tuesc.,. 

Sheriff Don Petl it said Clarence Ar- 
nold. 52, shot himself at his rural 
Fitchburg home at about 9* 10 a m. 
yesterday morning 

"He wanted to slop the sale, which 
in fact he has." Pettu said, "but that 
i< one poor way to do it He's had a 
lot of trouble lately, h* children didn't 
want to farm, then his wife left him " 



Arnold's death has officially been 
listed a suicide. 

"It just tore us up when -ve ;,eard 
about »t." said William Dreysdale of 
Mason, president of the Federal Land 
Bank and the Farmers Production 

l * , /" oc « , »on- • federal agency 
which holds the engage on Arnold's 
property 

Dreysdale said the FPCA had <oan- 
«J Arnold money through the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Metropolis. 



According to Dreysdale, Arnold had 
visited FPCA officials in Metropolis 
Monday to see if he could sell part of 
his property to relieve the debt load 
"It just wouldn't have been 
enough," Dreysdale said, "We had 
been working with Mr. Arnold for 
over a year, but it just got to a point 
where there was nothing else we could 
do for htm," 

Clarence Arnold's brother, Ray, 
found htm when he stopped in to tat e 
him Jo Mason. 



spending less and my business 
suffering." 

Santon said farm families are pur- 
chasing fewer items than ever before 
- mostly just odds and ends "To save 
a few dollars. 1 suspect they are doing 
more shopping in the big supermarkets 
near Mason." he said 

"Small businesses are being 
oecrmated by the malls and their stores- 
buying power," Santon said. "With 
today's economy, if I wanted to sell my 
store I wouldn t have c « buyer. " 

Banker Milt Schmidt said it only 
stands to reason that a village based on 
a farm economy will do poorly when 
farming is Jowr 

"The farmer is under lots of 
pressure to cut back on his expenses 
He s getting less money for his crops 
and the value of his land has dropped. 
He just doesn't have the leverage to 
borrow." said Schmidt. 



"The penalties ere sti" for htm If 
he doesn't control his expenses, he is 
faced *ith the los* of his farm, his 
livelihood, (he respect of his commum. 
ty and his own self-esteem '* 

Schintdt said his bank has had to 
foreclose on six area farms and added 
that dozens of others are being forced 
into liquidations. 

Chamber of Commerce President 
Ron Singlcon cant remember a 
previous time when there have been 
four empty storefronts in dm mown 
Matthews. 

"We are trying to accommodate the 
customers by staying open extra hours, 
but small town businessmen just don't 
have the buying power the oig stores 
do. said Singleton. "For the most 
part, farm family spending habits have 
changed and they are watching their 
pocketbooks closely." 



PUBLIC NOTICE 

Classroom Study Committee 

The Adams County Board of Education is 
seeking interested citizens to serve on a 
Classroom study Committee. The committee 
will develop a recommendation to the Board of 
Education which details the best way to solve 
the district s future classroom needs. 

Interested Adams County School District 
residents who wish to be considered for 
membership should submit their name, ad- 
dress, and telephone numbers to a member of 
2«« m of ? d , ucation or to the district office 
at m Memorial Boulevard. Mason, prior to 
December 31. 



Free Job Search 
Training 

for Older Workers 
Age 51 and Over 

Unemployed; Underemployed 
Adams County Residents 

• Resume Writing 

• Interviewing Skills 

• Job Leads Provided 

Register NOW (or classes storting next week Monday at 
the Bank of Mason Branch Bank, Piper Road, Gold Hill 

Sponsored by 51 and over Employment Service 




Friday Nite Fish Buffet »5«« 



ALL DINNERS 
INCLUDE 
POTATOES AND 
SALAD BAR 



Anthony and the Night Riders 8-12 Saturday 

Crossroads Lounge 
at the 
North Side 
Business Association 
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in tractor accident 



Board re-affirms E-belt 



A rural Clearwater boy. 8. died Sun- 
day after being run over by a tractor 
when he apparently shifted it nlo 
neutral and it ran over him. 

Bobby Houghton, son of Mike and 
Susan Houghton. 2359 Black Creek 
Rd . was pronounced dead at 3 30 at 
the Mason Memorial Hospital by 
Adams County Coroner Wayne 
Gorman 

The accident happened at the boy's 
home at about 2 pm. 

Mr. Houghton said his son must 
have slipped as he climbed up to the 
cab of the tractor and must have grab- 
bed fx the gear shift causing it to shift 
into neutral. The boy was crushed by 
the tractor's dual rear wheels The 
tractor was backed onto a slight grade. 



Houghton said. 

The accident was witnessed by the 
bey's grandfather. John Houghton 
The elder Houghton said the key had 
been taken from the ignition earlier in 
the day to prevent the boy from start- 
ing the tractor. He said the boy had 
been warned several ames to stay away 
from the tractor 

Sunday's Occident brings the number 
of farm equipment child deaths to three 
for this year. Earlier this spring a 
10-year-old rural Fitchburg boy was 
killed when his clothing got caught in 
an auger. A 6-year-old rural Matthews 
girl w«s suffocated to death this sum- 
mer when bales of hay shifted and fell 
on her as she rode in a hay wagon. 



In conjunction with 
Vern Remington's 
45th Anniversary 

and Clearwater Auto Cbmpany's 

70th Anniversary 

Aii vehicles purchased between 
Monday and Saturday this week 

will be subject to the following discounts* 

$47 Off on all Used Cars 
$70 Off on all New Cars 

Stop in for good conversation, 
good prices and refreshments 



A small town dealer offering 
quality cars, trucks and 
service for 70 years! 

Clearwater Auto Co. 

Bulck-Chevrolet Sates and Service 
Clearwater Phone 642-3480 



UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

NOTICE OF SALE 



Notice is hereby grven thai the United States of America, acting 
through tft Firmer* Home Administration will sail by Sealed Bid on 
Form FmHA 19S5-46 the following dercrtb+d Real Property 
LEGAL DESCRIPTION: NV* SEVi NEV4, Sec 8: Sii acres on SV* of 
NWV4 ot NWV4 of Sec. 2; SV* NEV4 NEV4. NVW NEV4. SEV4 NWV4. 
and the SWu NWVi Sec. 8, ait located in T12N. R8E Adam* County. 
Readiness 

DESCRIPTION: A dairy unit containing 184 acres mora or lew with 
150 acres of eropUno. Farm located just south of FHchburg, RO. No 
dwellings Included. 

TERMS DF SALE- Farm will be sold by sealed bWs !o be opened at 1 
pm on December 15 at the Farmers Home AdrUiumatlon Office. 208 
CHy Avenue. Mason. RO. Telephone 976-2258. 
The bid opening is open U> the public and the Government reserves 
the right to reject any and all bkto The minimum acceptable price for 
m property Is $90,000 

Every effort wilt be made to piece the ownership of this farm /nth fsmt- 
fy farmers In accordance with Farmers Home Administration regufa* 
tlon* The properly wilt be sold for cash, or terms to a qualified buyer 
of not less than 20 percent down payment with the remaining balance 
a torilzed over • period not to exceed 25 years at 1 1 percem Interest. 
A 10 percent deposit must accompany the bid In the form of cash, 
cashier'* check, certified check, postal money order, or bank draft 
made payable to the FmHA The pro *rty will be sc4d without regard 
to race, coior, religion, sex, age, na* one/ origin, or marital status 

The property win be sold for cash unless otherwise indicated herein, 
For security property, Farmers Home Administration reserves the right 
to bid at any put)* aucttoc sale For inventory property, FmHA 
teserves the right to reject aN bids Information concerning credit sales 
may be obtained 1-om the FmHA office listed above 

The property may be examined by contacting the county FmHA super- 
visor in Meson. RO 



In an attempt to keep land on the 
edge of its ertvironmcntsJ-belt from be- 
ing developed by a printing compeny. 
the Matthews Village Board approved 
a resolution Tuesday reaffirming its 
commitment to its Urban Service Arcs 
boundaries and to the "E-belt" 
designation just southeast of die 
village. 

The resolution wis passed in time to 
send a message to the Adams County 
Region*] Planning Commission, which 
meets tonight. The plan commission 
has favored the E-belt and Urban Serv- 
ice Area set by Matthews. 

In order to change the designation, 
the Urban Service Area lines must be 
approved by the county, the ACRPC 
and the state Department of Natural 
Resources 

Graphics Only, Ltd . a publishing 
firm, is fighting the current E-belt 



Senators try 
to restore 
EFNEP 



designation because H wants to develop 
a printing complex on 360 acres it 
owns, most of which is in the E-belt 
zone The plant is expected to have 
more than 450 full-time employees. 

Matthews officials say the E-bett 
designation is necessary because the 
Beaver Creek watershed is home to a 
variety of endangered plants. As a 
compromise, village officials said they 
would be willing to negotiate another 
location within the urban service zone, 
which is to the north and west of Hwy 
95 

Village Trustee Roger Lcttner has 
opposed the E-Belt designation Dur- 
ing the discussion. Leitner said he 
could not support the resolution 
because of the factory's potential to 
bring jobs to the Matthews area. "It 
makes no sense to turn them away 
when we ate trying to attract 



employers." 

Trustee Tom CoMwell. a strong sup- 
porter of the resolution, said Graphics 
Only is clearly in the wrong on the 
issue. "Matthews !us access Co 600 
acres of designated Urban Service 
Ares, which is marginal farmland and 
has less environmental importance. 
There is little doubt in my mind that 
Graphics Only should build there in- 
stead of on E-bett land." 

The board voted 6-1 in favor of the 
resolution Trustee Leitner was the 
lone dissenter. 

In other action, the village board 
voted to extend the city's urban service 
area to the Tom Wayne property off 
Heart Road, and farther north along 
Demson Road, where residents have 
had continuing vptic problems. 



Subdivison residents say 
NO to farm animals 



Two state senators have asked U.S. 
Sen. Bill Burtey R-RD to try to restore 
money taken away m proposed cuts to 
the Extension Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Program (EFNEP). 

The two — Sen. Mark Draper, D- 
Msson. and Sen. Julia Dole, D- 
Milltown — urged Burtey to oppose 
the $330 million cut to EFNEP. of 
which the state receives SI5 million. 

According to home economist Ami 
Patterson, in Adams County last year, 
the EFNEP reached 949 people, in- 
cluding 474 children. About 90 percent 
of the families served by EFNEP last 
year had incomes kss than $7,452, she 
said. 

EFNEP sides teach nutnuooai infor- 
mation for meal preparation, food 
preservation, wise use of available 
resources, and meal planning and 
preparation skills. 

The program is scheduled to end in 
March if it is not funoed. 

"Adams County's needy would suf- 
fer a tremendous ioss without 
EFNEP." Patterson said. 



Bumper harvest 
in Soviet Union 

The Soviet grain harvest this year 
exceeds 210 million metric tons, but 
it still below the target set of 232 metric 
tons. 



After hearing concerns from Hide- 
away Hills subdivision residents at the 
Gold Hill Village Board meeting fast 
week Tuesday, the board denied a zon- 
ing request to allow farm animals to 
be krpt on a lot in the near-empty 
subdivision. 

Twelve of the 92 'i have 

been filled since the < *as 

developed five years a^- 

According to Village Clerk Rose 
Oswald, five residents appeared at the 
meetmg to object to a request by Daniel 
Thames, who owns a six-acre lot on 
which he wants to keep horses. 

Besides these who appeared in per- 
son, the clerk's office also received 
three letters from Hide-away Hills 
residents stating they are not in favor 
of the zoning change. 

Thames mammned that the covenant 
restricting animals has already been 
broken because an existing farm at the 
comer of the Hide-away Hills subdivi- 
sion entrance road and Layton Ln. has 



kept horses. 

The owner of that property. Jeff 
Bobosky, says his land is not within the 
subdivision so tt is not bound by the 
covenants or it. The village s attorney 
agreed with Bobosky and said. "The 
subdivision's covenants cannot restrict 
other lands which are bound by the 
village's zoning ordinances." 

Hide-away Hills residents also ask- 
ed the village for assistance in com rol- 
ling the weeus in the vacant lots "The 
problem is not noxious weeds, which 
I know are required to be controlled." 
said resident Lyman Lichte "Instead, 
it is an overwhelming number of 
ragweed and Russian thistle, which arc 
not considered noxious weeds. We 
want to see them cut because of the 
allergies they support " 

The board felt that nothing could be 
done for this year, but in an informal 
discussion, ths board agreed to develop 
a weed ordinance by next spring. 



High levels of pesticides 
found in old orchard 



The Adams County office of the 
state Health Department said Monday 
that soil tests from the old Oak Hollow 
apple orchard. Alto Road. Oak City 
has "hot spots of unhealthy levels of 
pesticide residue." 

Oak Hollow has been for sale for 
several years since it closed in die early 
1970s The orchard, which has not 
been in production, is owned by the 
Best Canning Company of Oak City 

Or. Harvey Howely, chief of en- 
vironmental and chronic epidemiology 



for the state Division of Health says 
that the soil has levels of lead, arsenic 
and DDT residue "far beyond accept- 
able state and federal levels." Howe- 
fysajd, "These art oesticides that have 
been banned for several years, and they 
were probably applied sometime 
before the mid to late 1960s." 

The health department was asked t 
investigate the orchard after a child 3 
sneaked into the orchard and became 
ill after eating some apples 



ACTI 
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WE HAVE A CAREER FOR YOU! 



MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING 
OR 

MECHANICAL DRAFTING AND DESIGN 



100% Placement of Last Year's Graduates. 

Enroll nowl Start a new career with a futurel 

Adams County Technical Institute 
3550 Industrial Dr., Mason 
976-6800 




"utc/j/au u^c/r^ i/^ty/^ scrutiny 

By Pete Haiston, r.rsident of the Lake Zion Association 

Right now it loot- as legislation creating (he Contentnea Creek Watershed 
Authority stands a gco . of passing as part of the state budget. 

That is no good, becau. * included in it is the 'ity 01 the Authority to be another 
tax i n S ; authority The last thing wc need ,3 ar r leach for our tax money to get 
sucked into * 

Ijealije the special committee formed to make recommenda kmc on the water- 
shed worked long and hard, and it provided the puoitc with opportunity for input. 
But in this case that s not enough 

The county has serious objections to the plan, the < Dwnship association has ex. 
rreved its reservations, and locally, the new Lake Zi« » Association has nw y ideas 
that have not yet been considered. 

The proposal should be removed from ihe budget nckage. a,\j ir « isn't, tne 
governor should veto it. 

Then 11 can get the scrutiny it realty deserves. 



a new school built or have schools wifh amicipaied increases 
remodeled and enlarged? 



Karen 
Roper 




Tire recycling needed 



By State Representative Dallds Gagnon 

Our Mate, like the rest of the country, faces .1 growing problem wiih garbage. 

L PT , H M dr » mal ' cl »y illustrated recently by the unfortunate trip of a 
garbage-laden barge which no one would accept. 

Currently we dump more than six and onehalf million tons of garbage into state 
landfills each year. If we continue with this current practice we will need more 
than 3O0 new landfills over the next 10 years 

One of the larger shares of this solid waste stream is used tires 

Approximately 20 million used tires are improperly stored in dumps and landfills 
throughout the state. Stacked one on top of another these would make a pile 3.000 
miles high. To make matters worse, we throw away about 4 million additional tires 
each year. 

Tire dumps are ~x only unsightly they are dangerous threats to our environ, 
mem They servt _» breeding grounds for mosquitos and rats, plus they are a fire 
nawrd In 1986. a 10-mtllion-tire tire fire in Wisconsin emitted toi< smoke for 
months and created both surface and groundwater runoff problem- and cost nun. 
dreds of thousands tf dollars to clean up. 

We mu$ i not let a similar catastrophe happen here I have in' jduced legislation 
to clean up existing tire dumps and to create a tire recycling program to ensure 
that future used tires do not end up in tire dumps. The bill already has more than 
50 Assembly sponsors, but it is having important portions of it threatened with the 
governor s very liberal use of the veto pen. 

The bill requires the Department of Natural Resources to c 'an nuisance tire dumps 
f£\&o rdtn !!P d y mp ow " en 10 c,ean . u P "*ir dumpsites. If the owner refuse, 
the DNR would take on the responsibility itself ard recover the costs from those 
responsible. 

Unfortunately, the governor has vetoed the funding for this bill. The vetoed pro- 
visions would have provided funding to pay for the dump clean-up and for a tire 
recycling program t0 help industries recycic tires profitably 

Waste tires don't have to be wasted. They can be recycled into fuel, road pave- 
m ^Hl !? ck sc,Umj moVstrtal stock for a variety of rubber based products 

The budget provision would have financed the recycling program by transferring 
a 52 million surplus in the transportation fund Another source of financing must 
v^h*ic!rs f0Und ~ ° ne0f * hich couW te 1 Sl ,,re recoverv f« on state registered 

Despite the governor's vetoes. ! am hopeful we will not fail to act durtng the 
upcoming Legislative session 



'< guess whatever would be moat 
cos;-effective. It's wise to take a 
serkus look at whatever you're got 
to **e iPs usable before taking on 
tomethf-j new. If that's not ade- 
quate, then I'm not opposed to 
building a new school.*' 



I'd rather have them remodel the 
old ones. They are getting pretty run- 
down. There's been a lot of van- 
dalism lately and UKs wul solve two 
problems with one Nov, By using 
them more, we'd also have nicer 
looking grounds." 



"rdori't see any problem with 
remodeling. Kits being done because 
there is an upsurge of kids, that 
doesn't mean it will last forever. 

Then what would you do with a new 
building?"' 




Daye 
Goliath 



Fist** Cm* 



I'd want to know if it would be 
something we'd continually need - 
need enough to Justify investing In a 
new building. What if we need the 
space for *njy a couple of years? I'd 
rather see them worrying about 
higher quality teachers.'* 



"Probably bu'd • new one. What's 
the sense of „ ddring ail tint money 




"I'd rather see them remodel. The 
,"7*™ £ t^MAui """^ bufldint is sound and they could save 
tato an old buflding w»^n for pro- money by having <he right peopfedo 
bebfy double the cost y, can build the work. And Ihafa nS aVuTfor 
• new one and have all t .-facilities my business " ^ 
you need?" 



LETTERS 



Governor's 
Conference 
is set for 
December 

"Improving the Profitability of State 
Agriculture" ts the theme of this year's 
Govemc-'s Conference on Agriculture 
scheduled for December 10 at the 
Mason Holiday Hotel. Covet .w Ran- 
dall Romney will address the con- 
ference at 9:30 a.m 



Strata family 
survives farm woes 



Dear Editor: 

We have a problem — we are 
wasteful. 

We buy over-packaged goods: wc 
buy things packaged in plasty bottles 
or styrofoam rather thati glass or 
aluminum: we rake the grass from our 
lawns and the pretty fall leaves only to 
package the leaves and grass in plastic 
bags for the garbage man. 

The Department of Natural 
Resources says that 25-30 percent of 
the landfill space ts taken up by bag- 
ged leaves and grass clippings that 
could be mulched They also say that 
another 10 percent of our garbage •- 
glass, tin and aluminum — can be 
recycled. The plastic, they <ay. will re- 
main in the landfill for hundreds of 
years. 

The remainint garbage is 50 percent 
P»per — most of it newsprint and over- 
packaging - most of which could be 
recycled and reused, says the DNR. 

So what, you might say. Who cares, 
it's "just garbage." right? 

Guess again. The three- year-old 
county landfill that was designed to last 
15 years is. it the current rate of use, 
now expected to fill in only 10 years 
That's not ten more >ears. that's seven 
years from now. Ten years total. 

When the county needs another land, 
fill, whose backyard is it going to be 
in! And whose fault is it going to be 
that a new one is needed so quickly'/ 

Let's stan to recycle. 

John Mackay 



An open letter to the Governor 

Dear Governor 

We would like to help out our State 
Officials with their dilemmas We 
noticed that a lot of people up in 
Wagner County want to have their 



Highway 26 widened from Pajnesdale 
«o Tnmountatn, and that the state ap- 
pears to ignore their requests. 

Since most of us here in Adams 
County do not want Highway 42 
widened from 1-93 to the county line 
at the expense of our farmland and cen- 
tury old trees, please take the highway 
funds away us and use them to make 
the folks in Wagner County happy. 

If we think of any more appropriate 
Pisces to place highway improvement 
funds, we will wnte again and suggest 
where you might put them. 

Sincerely, 
Jacob Rosenbury 
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According to David Sine, secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
conference is designed to address two 
key areas. The first deals with en- 
vironmental concerns about pesticides 
and groundwater. The second centers 
around positioning the state's hog and 
lumber industries for the future. 

Workshops will also be conducted 
on: Improving Pork's Image to Build 
Markets, New Prr*jcts and Pork Pro- 
motion. The Co. struct ion and Paper 
Industries' Needs. Timber Production 
hy the Year 2000, and New Techni- 
ques for Forest Management. 

The conference ts free and open to 
uV public. Registration begins at 8 
a m on the I (Xh The conference con- 
cludes at 3 30p.m. 



erJc 



Bankruptcies up 
38.5 percent 
in the state 

The number of bankruptcy filings in 
the state ts up 38 5 percent for the first 
half of the year compared to the first 
half of last year. 

Records in U S Bankruptcy Court 
^how 1.795 individuals, farms and 
business filed for bankruptcy for the 
first six months of the year. For the 
same period last year, the total was 
1.297 

Of the bankruptcy filings so far this 
year. 256 or 14 percent are for 
businesses, 3y4 or 22 percent are for 
farms. Dunng the first half of last year. 
271 businesses and 387 farms filed for 
bankruptcy 



Since 1982 we have lost more than 
8.000 farms in the state - ?oingfrom 
40.000 to 72.000. 

By far most of the slate's farmers 
lost their land because of high debts at 
a time when reduced income and 
decreasing land values decimated their 
financial base. 

Karen «»nd Martin Strada and their 
two children. Marlin and Jack, of 
Route 3. Fitchburg. are one of those 
families that lost it* farm despite ex* 
traordinary efforts to save it. 

Unlike many farm families, 
however, the Stradas haven't been 
shaken ty ihe turn of events. They are 
determined to work their way into a 
new and better life, even though they 
have had to leave their family farm 
behind 

Until the spring of (985 the Stradas 
had a 90-acre Adams County hog 
operation with 250 sows. 

Karen md Martin had been m e m b er s 
of a la.,er Strada family partnership 
in the hog business involving Mcrttn's 
father Gerald and his cher son Mtlo. 
They formed the Lazy-days Farm in 
1972 

By 1979, from the momentum of the 
glory yean which boosted all segments 
of agriculture, the Strada partnership 
in hogs was dissolved so that each 
member could have his own farm. 
Each member assumed ownership of 
the (and which they had hved on. and 
each took a share or the partnership 
debt. 

The operation had been a success 
through the '70s But Strada now re- 
counts the financial obligations as be- 
ing "way too much for us to handle " 

It was the sire of these payments that 
he says put him out of business, com- 
bined with the his lender's (First Banks 
of Adams County) inability to negotiate 
refinancing with the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

As a result. Strada was forced to live 



Uirough thi torture and humiliation of 
bankruptcy, "(t started on the Adams 
County Courthouse steps with the sale 
of the farm " STada said. "There 
weren't any acceptable bids so First 
Banks sold the farm. It was then that 
1 had to declare bankruptcy." 

In just four yean, the Stradas went 
from a net worth of $350,000 to a 
family left with their household fur- 
nitureand personal items u their only 
assets. 

Karen said the loss was hard on the 
children because they didn't under- 
stand why the farm was being taken 
away when everything seemed to be 
working so well. "Martin and I tried 
to teU them why farnung was no longer 
good, but they just couldn't under, 
stand. They felt rt was good to them," 
she said. 

"We had to get rid of our family dog 
and cat. We just cried - all of us." 

She said it was difficult for her to 
face her neighbors and that they even- 
tually moved to another part of the 
county where they didn't have that 
stigma of being losers and where they 
could start over again. 

The first year after their bankrupt- 
cy. Martin worked as a cement 
mason s laborer. The following winter 
he bega. uking courses in small 
business management ct Adams Coun- 
ty Technical Institute and he worked 
a part-time job. 

Karen has worked part-time in a 
restaurant. This spring Martin expects 
to graduate with a certificate in 
management and to find full-time 
employment. 

"God doesn't put more onto a man's 
shoulders than he can handle." Strada 
said. "And I'm not going to look back 
ai farming and get discouraged. There 
are plenty of other careers All yow 
have to do is decide that you are go- 
ing to change." 



Manure storage hearing set 



A public hearing on a proposed 
Adams County minure storage or* 
dinance will be bed next Thursday at 
8 pm. at the Adams County 
Agriculture and Extension Center. 100 
Exposition Road. Mason 

The proposed ordinance would 
regulate the design and construction of 
earthen manure storage facilities A 



permit would b* required before the 
const ruction of a facility could begin, 
along with a storage facility plan in- 
dtcating location, structural details, 
well location and plans for utilization 
of the manure. 

Call the County Zoning Department 
for more information at 967-4550. 
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THE 
METROPOLIS 
MARKET 

MONDAY VOLUME 
(Piicos from last Monday) 

THE LIVESTOCK MARKET 

Hogs .. . 3590 

Feeder Pigs 2210 

fettle 770 

Vealers 122 

Sheep 319 



HOQS $1 to $1 50 lower 

Nos. 1 and 2 

220-280 lbs . 51-52 
260-280 lbs . . 50-51.50 

SOWS 
Nos. 1 and 2 

Lightweight 47-47.50 
Heavyweight 49 
Board over 300 lbs .47 50 

SLAUGHTER STEERS 
steady to strong 
Choice 1.100-1.300 lbs. 63-65 
Good and choice . ..62-63.50 

HOLSTEIN STEERS steady 
Choice 1.200-1.600 lbs 59-61.79 
Good and choice — 57-58.50 

SLAUGHTER HEIFERS 
steady to strong 

Choice 900-1.200 lbs.. 61-63 
Good and choice .5£-61.50 

SLAUGH^R COWS. $1 higher 
Young high ytekling. 47-49 50 
Utility and commercial 43-46 
Canntf and cutter 42-46 

SLAUGHTER BULLS. steady 
No. 1 and 2. 1.400-2.200 Ibs56-<1 

VEALERS staar.y 

Cnotee and pnme 140-250 lbs . 
85-1.05 

Holstein bull calves . . 90-1.41 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. steady 
Choice and prime 95-135 lbs. 

Unshorn 62-64 

Shorn 64-66 

THE GRAIN MARKET 
At close, wheat mixed; com. soy- 
beans higher. Exports strong. Five- 
day average price of com $1.53. 
WHEAT: No 2 soft winter wheat, up 
6-7 cents at 2.61-2.63. CORN' 3/4- 
to 2-cent advance. SOYBEANS: up 
3-1/4 to 7 cents per bushei. 

Southern state corn closad 
1.39-1 55: northern. $1 4041.75. 
Southern state soybean closed 
4 98-5.13; northern. 4 80-5.01. 

METROPOLIS TERMINAL 
PRICES (Monday): Com 1 60-1 67; 
Wheat 2.34-2.46. Friday Board or 
Trade futures close: Wheat: 
December 2.76. March 2.80. Com: 
Decmeber 1.80. March 1.88. Soy- 
beans: December 5.34, March 
5.44. 



Marketing 
strategies 
workshop 
offered by 
Extension 

F timers need to have an understand- 
ing of the futures market, said Martin 
Mil house, from the Chicago Board of 
Trade, last week. 

"Whether you like the futures or 
not. you need to have a general 
knowledge of them because they i fleet 
your planning." he satd. 

M Ihouse spoke to about 75 
agriculturalists, who were invited by 
Mason's Rotary Cub to a noon lunch- 
eon Thursday. 

"Market st'ematives Mich as cash 
forward contracts, delayed pricing, 
basis contracting, futures hedging, 
minimum price contracts, options 
hedging and government programs all 
need to be evaluated to make the best 
market strategy." Milhouse said. 

"Above all, don't worry about what 
your neighbors do A good marketing 
management technique •$ all it takes 
and you will make a profit and remain 
in business," he advised. 

Futures trading, he said, has been 
around since 1982. and the options 
market is of newer vintage for 
igrtcuttural commodities. The options 
market approach is an alternative that 
allows a seller to insure against lower 
prices while still being able to take ad- 
vantage o f higher prices i f they occur . 

An option contract fives the buyer 
of the option the right, but rot the 
obligation, to buy or sell a commodi- 
ty at a predetermined price. The stan- 
dard quantity dealt with, he said, is 
5.000 bushels. 

Milhouse sketched many scenarios 
where different marketing strategies 
were used in both falling and rising 
markets. Producer prices varied by us- 
ing a cash forward contract, cash sale, 
hedging with futures and hedging with 
options 

"Trying to figure out in early sum- 
mer what the prices will be in late fall 
is what marketing a all about." he told 
the farmers 

Milhouse will be one of the featured 
speakers at a workshop on marketing 
strategies offered by the UR -Extension 
next month For more information, call 
Extension Agriculture Agent Tony 
Oleson. 976-7300. 



Farm women take active roles 
in business and community 



Mary Smith and Jean Hanson have 
never met. but they probably will over 
the next year oecause of a common 
pursuit of their work toward a better 
farm future for farm families 

At their own farm* Mary and Jean 
each share a commonality by helping 
manage their farms with their 
husbands, ihat'snotthe reason the two 
will meet, though. To a greater extent, 
each of them is devoted to women's 
farm groups, and each of them is con- 
tacting other women around the state 
to explain the important role women 
play in farm management. 

Jean Hanson, rural Matthews, is 
president of Readiness Women's 
Association (RWA), a state-wide 
organization of form women that meets 
evenings and weekends to discuss the 
changing role of women in agriculture. 

She is still a!1 but taken for granted 
at the farm, even though she travels 
almost every day. 

On her speaking engagements. Jean 
tells innumerable nones of herself and 
of other women who sought both on 
and off'the-farm employment in order 
to keep the farm together. "Firm 
women have saved households, 
especially when the basic necessities of 



the family were m danger." she said. 

"I've seen families that had to give 
up health insurance or put off needed 
medical check-ups or dental visits just 
to put food on the table And I have 
seen farm wives pull their own to get 
their families back into stability " 

At her meetings. Jean emphasizes 
that u takes good management skills 
and a solid farm management plan to 
make a farm work in today 's economy 
"These areas." she says, "are the 
areas in which farm women can help 
the most Don't be scared of getting cut 
there and finding an off-t he-firm job. 
The bottom line is profitability, and if 
the only way you can remain solvent 
in these times is to work outside of the 
farm, then do it " 

Mary Smith. Fitchburg. begins her 
day at 5am when she milks the fami- 
ly's 60 dairy cows She is a full part< 
ner in the farm operation with her hus- 
land Jerry, who is now busy with 
harvesting. 

Often their 1 0- month-old son Tim is 
harnessed to Mary 's back in a papoose- 
like harness while she does chores. 
After the cows are milked and fed — 
two-and-a-half hours later — she and 
Jerry prepare breakfast, care for Tim 



and discuss the day's, week's or 
month's schedules. 

Among Mary's daily duties is sort- 
ing and reviewing agricultural publica- 
tions, finding articles her husband 
should read, preparing the farm's 
books, writing speeches and schedul- 
ing meetings for her job as president 
of the American Milk Producers In- 
stitute or Adams County (AMPIAC). 
Sheisalv „te Adams County Chapter 
delegate to the state organization of the 
Young Farmers Association 

"You have to be a good manager 
these days, and if I can help run the 
farm — with labor cr planning — we 
are far better off If we didn t nuke 
ends meet, then that would ' t the end 
of what keeps us a family." said 
Smith 

"Farming is getting more com* 
plieated and women can't be expected 
to only watch the kids." Smith said 
"In my experience, my husband has 
his hands full with managing the 
animals and the crops. If he were try- 
ing to juggle (He financial side and 
making the economic decisions single- 
handedly something would have to 
give. I'm afraid it would be him or me. 
if not the farm " 



Ag dropped at CCC 



"You can't talk people into taking 
up agricultural courses — no way. 
They tell me there is no future in it and 
it doesn't pay." said Art Leinonen. 
who is in charge of placement at the 
Cardinal Community College campus 
in Cardinal. 

"1 have only two people signed up 
fix* agribusiness for r xt semester. It's 
a tarnculum tha in handle 42 
students in a two-yea. v rogram." 

Because of the poor e. -ailment pros- 
pects, the CCC campus focRfed last 
week to drop the Agricultural Science 
program, effective at the end of the 
school year. Many school officals said 
they hope the program will not be 
phased out perma n ently. This year's 
second-year Ag students will oe able 
to complete their training. 

Leinor -n saya that by talking with 
other plw-ment officers throughout the 
state, he has found that Cardinal's 
problem is not unique "Any course 



with the prefix 'AG' seems to be 
shunned.' he said, "and it includes 
such courses as general agriculture, 
agribusiness and ag mechanics." 

He adds that the problem is probably 
going to become worse because 
enrollments in high school FFA 
chapters and 4-H dubs has declined 
recently also. 

"When a few farmers go out of 
business, everyone begins to expect the 
worst." he satd "The land doesn't go 
to waste though, and somebody's got 
to farm it. When they do. they are go- 
ing to need services. 

'Our society as a whole is moving 
toward 80 percent service industries." 
he said, "and agriculture is doing the 
same thing. Whether it's soil testing, 
forage testing, fertilizer consulting or 
agricultural mechanics, it b • service. 
When somebody spends $35,000 for 
lime, seed and fertilizer they should ex- 
pect some services to go with that." 



Leinonen said 

"People just don't seem to under- 
stand that it is a cycle of events." he 
satd "We have to get the message 
across — if we want to keep on eating, 
we have to keep on training people in 
farming and in the support services." 

He went on to say that jobs are 
"staring people in the face." and that 
people who have recently retired from 
farming can, with a tittle bit of train- 
ing, step into these if they are willing 
to work for someone else. 

"The irony." said Leinonen. "is 
that 1 get several calls each week from 
.'.gncuitunl service companies in need 
of qualified job applicants. I just had 
one looking for a fieldman that offered 
SI 5.500 plus benefits and health in- 
surance, use of a pick-up truck and two 
weeks vacation. ' Se said. "I didn't 
have anyone to fill that position We've 
had several of those.' 



Sine warns of farm chemical risk 



"It's a sign of the times — 
agriculture has acquired a chemical 
dependency." said State Department 
of Agriculture secretary David Sine, 
as he outlined the state's non-point 
pollution problems to the Adams 
County Board of Supervisors. 

Sine said that recent Department of 
Natural Resources attention to ground- 
water supplies has found that common- 
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PUREBRED 
BOAR AND GILT 
SALE 



December 16 at 1 p.m. 

Adams County Swine Genetic Center 
Matthews 




Durocs 
Roger Grease 
Pete Lowen 
Crest Farms 



Yorkshires 

Rick Rubble 
Trill Farms 
Pete Harris 



Hampshires 

Green Farms 
Laverne Wilkes 
Beech Farms 



For more Information: Sam Richards 262-8856 



ly used cfv - :als like Lasso. Aldicarb. 
Atrazine. uual and Cencor are 
teaching into water supplies. "DNR 
test results incite that pesticide con- 
tamination is Tat greater than we 
previously believed. These findings 
can no longer be put onto a side 
track." Sine said. 

"There needs to be one whole lot of 
concern out there because it's farm 
families who are at the greatest risk and 
they are the ones who nave the ability 
to implement changes. We do not need 
more incidents of child death due to 
overuse of fertilizers." he said, refer- 
ring to last month's infant farm death 
in Clearwater caused by nitrates in well 
water 

Sine satd much of the rural tnd farm 
groundwater contamination comes 
from farm practices, and that S7 billion 
in damages are caused yearly by non- 
point agncurture reUted practices The 
major sources, he said, are: animal 



wastes, pesticides, fertilizer and soil 
erosion. 

Stressing the importance of a strong 
county and state partnership. Sine said 
that the biggest challenges are in work* 
ing to implement the cross-compliance 
features of the 1985 Farm Bill 

Sine said that Adams County is 
among 52 ccunttes designated "high 
priority' counties for animal waste 
management and among 53 counties 
designated "high priority' for erosion 
control. He urged the board to back the 
state and to help reduce and eliminate 
non. point pollution. 

"Adams County farmers are facing 
a tremendous responsibility to clean up 
their agricultural practices." he said. 
"We now have the means to begin a 
solid program of better management 
now that county*wtde soils maps are 
completed. The county must now work 
with the state in providing the local 
manpower to help implement a sue- 



Farming is No.1 in U.S. 



Farming is still America's mo»t im- 
portant industry, providing food and 
Tiber for millions around the wot Id and 
jobs for nearly 25 million workers in 
the U S 

About 2 percent of the American 
population lives on farms. Amenc«n 



farmers produce about one-fifth of all 
agricultural goods in world trade, 
which last year amounted t" more than 
$26 billion worth of commodities 
U S farmers provide a S5 b Suon ag 
surplus in our intemattona' trade 
balance. 



cessfui program that favors use of these 
maps." 

He said using these soil maps will 
allow as many as thre*- fourths of 
Adams County com producers to 
maintain or increase production with 
better management planning, while 
decreasing production costs and con- 
trolling erosion. "Thirty- five percent 
of the com producers don't even test 
their soil. A proper management plan, 
with proper plowing practices, rota* 
ttons and fertilization practices will 
reduce erosion, cut down on pest con- 
trol needs and improve fertilrt, while 
improving the quality of our water 
supply." 

Sine said that by implementing pro- 
per barnyard runoff management prac> 
ttces. it will be possible for Adams 
County farmers to eliminate almost 85 
percent of the non-point pollution. 
"We nave to begin realizing we can't 
keep plodding along thinking that we 
have no effect on our resources." 



Energy expenses 
expected to rise 

The USDA predicts high ag ex- 
penses for next year. An analysis of 
crop production costs by the USDA's 
Economic Research Center shows that 
higher energy prices will raise farm ex- 
penses by 4.7 percent next year. 
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topic of workshop 



Good Firm Management u a sub* 
ject thai all of us Oiould he familiar 
with and practice Wtth the present 
depressed rami economy, a good, well 
written Management Plan is an in* 
valuable too) to have when ap- 
proaching your fender It can nuke the 
difference between survival and 
bankruptcy 

Banker* are looking more carefully 
for detailed Management Plan* from 
their borrowers thu year more than 
ever %3><Gtl Ha)C*. vice president of 
ihc Farmer s National Bank of Mat- 
thews "Wtth the htgh number of 
defaults we've had to take a closer look 
at our lending practices And *ve are 
certainly favoring those farmers who 
have a well thought out and constructed 



Management pt« n that sets definite 
farm goals." Hayes said. 

This year Hayes said Farmers Na* 
ttonal is requiring a Management Plan 
as a prerequisite for farm loan 
consideration 

To assist farmers develop well writ* 
tenand care fully constructed Manage* 
mem Plans, (he UR-Extension is 
holding a series of workshops on 
developing Manage*— • Plans, begin* 
ning November 2 

The sessions will be held in the 
Community Room of the Farmers Na- 
tional Bank in Matthews. Wednesdays 
from 6pm to 8 p m for five weeks 
There is a $15 registration fee. For 
more information call UR-Extetwon 
agent Tony Olrson al 976-7300. 



Poultry consumption tops beef 



Pork producers in the state and 
Adams County have little to fear, but 
beef produce rs nationwide had better 
watch out Poultry consumption, which 
gained enough popularity to surpass 
pork some yean ago. is now on its way 
to out selling beef U S Department 
of Agriculture forecasters believe that 
per capita consumption of poultry will 
push ahead of beef for the first time 
by the year's end 

Poultry consumption — mostly 
broilers and turkeys — is expected to 
average 78 2 pounds this year, com* 
pared with 75.9 pounds for beef and 
58 6 pounds for pork. 

Extension economist Ann Patterson 
said that Adams County has never been 
a high beef consumption county and 
that poultry ranks third in the county. 



Statewide, pork is the No 2 consum- 
ed meat in the state 

Patterson sard to keep in mind that 
nationwide pork cc.^r.-ption ts also 
on the increase. ' ■Americans are look- 
ing for leaner cuts of meat They are 
far more health ccnscious today than 
ever ■tfo.t," Patterson said. 

USDA forecasters are projecting that 
poultry consumption will increase to 
82.?. pounds oer capita next year, while 
pork will increase to 63 4 pounds and 
beef will drop to 72 8 pounds per 
capita. 

The downtrend in beef consumption 
is contnuited to yean of ups and 
downs in the cattle production cycle, 
a growing concern about diet and com- 
petition from the poultry and pork 
industries. 



Extension "needs ourvey" 
meetings are completed 



Ann Patterson. Adams County 
Extension Chairperson . announced 
that the fifth and finti community 
meeting of the Extension's communi- 
ty analysts survey has been completed. 

"Right now nothing firm can be 
»aid of the data. We must still collate 
the information. 1 can tell you that a 
number of concerns have surfaced, in- 
cluding - and definitely not limited to 
- groundwater problems, the 
agricultural economy, taxes, stress. 




News 



There are more concerns, and it is too 
early to tell which one or ones are at 
the top of the list," Patterson said. 

Patterson said she and her staff 
should have some figures available in 
about two weeks 

Twenty.six Cold Hill residents at- 
tended the finaJ meeting, held Monday 
and Tuesday in the Gold Hill Com- 
munity Center. In all. 220 Adams 
County residents attended the 
meetings, which Patterson says will 
assist the county extension staff iden- 
tify "needs" within the county by 
identifying current community 
concerns. 

"Eventually high priority needs of 
people will be determinants of the Ex- 
tension Education program for Adams 
County residents," Patterson said. 



farm family 
named 
outstanding 
by state FFA 



The Dan and Mark Johnson farm 
families were honored last week m 
Metropolis as Adams County's 
Outstanding Farm Family. The award, 
given each year by the state FFA, ts 
based on improved farming practices, 
quality products producrd. Promotion 
of agriculture and involvement in 
school ana community affairs. 

The Johnsons operate a 1500-acre 
farm between Fttchburg and Matthews 
with 600 acres devoted to producing 
hybrid seed com. The remaining 
acreage ts devoted to the production of 
pine timber. 

The Fitch burg FFA has been 
assembling a set of slides that will be 
used to demonstrate the Johnson fami- 
ly's farming practices. The slide show 
will ' " held next Monday evening in 
the basement of the Fitchburg Com- 
munity Building at 7 p m. 



EMTs can 
learn about 
silo gas 



Because silo gas is extremely 
dangerous and the number of farmers 
being overcome by it while in the silo 
is rising, the Matthews Ambulance 
Service *nd the Adams County 
Technical Institute we sponsoring an 
agricultural hazards and rescue 
seminar Saturday at the Larry and 
Jeannie Nichols farm in Clearwater. 

Bran White, of the ambulance serv- 
ice, said the training is needed by 
emergency mc ical technicians 
because of incidents involving farmers 
being overcome by silo gas. 

The workshop is designed to 
familiarize the rescuer with various 
farm equipment and structures and 
general operating principles including 
emergency shutdown procedures. 

For the silo exercise, t dummy will 
be placed in the enclosure and the 
EMTs will need to reach the top of the 
silo by using ropes. Then they must 
safely secure the dummy in a rope 
harness and carefully lower it t'rom the 
silo The rescuer must then lower 
htmself/herself to the ground. 



by UR'Exttnm* Ajneulturt /tfrni Tony OUson 

Fall plowing increases spring erosion 
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The Equina Is 4.H Horse and Pony 
Club would like to thank the Steven 
Paulson family for hosting our month* 
ly meeting at their home in Fttchburg. 

The business meeting was conducted 
from 4:00 p.m to 4-20 p.m., after 
which we reviewed an excellent movie 
on equitation and pleasure riding. 
Everyone enjoyed the film and learn- 
ed a lot. When the movie was ttn.ihed 
we were treated to delicious 
refreshments. 

Thanks again to the Paulsons for a 
fun and informational meeting. 

The Equipals 4>H Horse and Pony 
Club had their first "ring meet" on Ju- 
ly 15 at the Fitchburg Ring in the 
village park 

We'd like to thark the Art Thurston 
family for arra ging our meeting 
place, providing refreshments and in- 
viting Mrs. Sue Gergtns to be our tn- 
structoi for the evening. 

The Es'tipals would al»o like to 
thank Mrs Gergins for helping our 
members to i.iprove thet: riding and 
showing skills. We all need a "tune- 
up" before sho\ing. 

The next meettt. ■ will be on the third 
Friday of tN« mom » and will be hosted 
by the John Fo.-n*i family 'Til then 
— have fun and r^ safely. 

Remember to "wti wtth a grin and 
lose with a smile 1 " 

See you at the next thow 

Ruth Cobb 
Leader 




Two receive state FFA degrees 

Matthews FFA members Carl Thomas (right) and Tom Nelson (left) 
recently received the State Farmer Degree at the state FFA conven- 
tion in Metropolis The State Farmer Degree is the highest degree 
that can be bestowed upon a member. Only 2 percent of FFA 
members ever receive this coveted award. Carl's vocational 
agriculture program has included raising beef and horses. Tom's has 
included raising hogs and managing a woodlot. 



With this year's near-perfect weather 
many of you are ahead on your 
harvesting and looking at the possibilt. 
ty of getting some fall plowing done. 
It's a jtrcat feeling to be ahead, 
especially after the past few yean when 
wet weather made harvesting difficult, 
but let me gtve you a few words of 
caution. 

The worst erosion in our area usually 
occurs during the spring snow melt and 
when weget short, intense early spring 
storms This ts further increased with 
fall plowing because fields don't have 
the residue cover to absorb the impact 
and to slow the runoff. 

Most farmers are the best judges of 
their own fields, but keep in mtnd that 
some of our worst erosion problems 
are virtually invisible — without gullies 
or even little nils - and it is unlikely 
you will notice the spring damage 
when you look over your plowed field. 

Now don'', get roe wrong I'm not 
saying you should hoW off until spring 
to plow l'n tager as the next guv 
to make life easier on myself come 
spring. I'm just asking you to take a 
little time to decide which fields can 



be plowed safely and which should be 
left for spring. 

If you have a Conservation Plan on 
your land you are wfllawgrc of which 
fields ynu can plow this fall If you 
don t, or have forgotten, a general rule 
is "The more slope on your field 'he 
more danger there is tf spring ero- 
sion " If you really feel you need to 
plow this fall, you might consider 
plowing just the flattest portions and 
savtng the slopes for spring. 

In making a decision to plow or not. 
another factor to consider ts the soil 
type. Silty soil is more erodtble than 
a sand. Sandier soils, however, are 
subject to blowing, especially if our 
snow cover turns out to be scant like 
it was last year. 

As you look forward to getting a 
jump on the spring workload, give 
some thought to the future health and 
productivity of your land as well. Plow 
with conservation in mind. Call my of. 
fice if you have any questions about fait 
plowing or tf you want to develop a 
Conservation Plan for your fields. 
976-7300 



COME SEE US AND 
SAVE 

NEVIN IMPLEMENT 
380 W. MAIN ST. MATTHEWS 
CALL 2C2-9910 OR 976-0020 




Knight 250. W/gate. 
Starting at . . .$995 

New Holland 679, W/gate 
Only . . $2,495 

New Holland 513, W/gaie 
Come an' see . . .$995 

Gleaner M Hydro, dsl 

1600 hrs very dean, good 
tires, w/438 corn head. A-1 
shape. 

Gone Thru shop $17,995 

Gleaner "E" w/2 row& 
13' table, very clean unit 
Field ready $2,995 

Helroe G30 Skid Loader, 
gas 1800 hours Very clean 
unit $7,195 

MF 165 Utility Tractor, 

Dsl.. w/F, all reconditioned 
A-1 shape Call for low $$ 

Case 1070. cab, heat, 100 

hp , super clean 

tractor . tow. low $$! 



Brllllon 25' wing mulcher 
field ready . $7,895 

Brady 1660 Stalk Chopper 
Perfect shape $2,375 

Brady 630 Stalk Chopper 
windrow 

Field ready . . .Call m $$ 

MF 1155, cab/heat/air, 
very clean tractor. Went 
thru shop 

Field ready call for low $$ 

MF 1085. cab. heat. 85 
hp., very clean tractor 
Ideal for winter chce 
tractor . . . $7,995 

Qehl 120. mix-all w/scalo. 
reconditioned 

A-1 shape .$2,795 

New Holland 38 Rail 
Chopper 

Like new, $3,195 

Qehl 72B Green Chopper 
Starting at. $1,395 



EEHL 

QUALITY FARM EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1918 
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XMtHS n A PR00LEU W THS UMD OF P*CC*SM 
PUHNlWq, m A SMALL V/LWGC wbar. a 

strsam. a cwsis has oweu)PSP'THbsTt^M 

HAS MS6N RAP i DC y , ^RFuW WQ 'TS BANKS 
A»jD THCEATtl 'fW TO fU»P tH6 V'LWCi£ . j 



I PAWC HAS tW.tf . VlU-Ace ftOfl* Mt* 
•A HAPLESS PtLLOW MAM6P V^^/tAmE, 




VANTAGE THINKS 
THE PROBLEM 
MttHT BC 
D0WM5TR&AM / 
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Robert Houghton 

Roben Houghton, age 8. of Gear- 
wjifr died Sunday at his home as a 
p ult of injuries recieved in a farm 

wident 

He was bom on May 17. 198? n 
Mt<on He had been very active in cub 
scouts and in the Dew Drops soccer 
league and enjoyed fchtng. He was a 
member of Holy Mcher Catholic 
Church in Clearwater. 

He is survived by his parents Mike 
and Susan Houghton and two brothers 
Brian and William; his maternal grand* 

S rents h ^rsha and Donald Worthy of 
earwater. hrs paternal grandparents 
Johnarv Elizabeth Houghton of Ctear> 
water ai J miircrou aunts and uncles. 

Furteral servKes were held at the Ho- 
ly Mother Catholie Church at 2 p.m. 
Tuesday. Father Iben Haas officiated. 
Friends called from 6 p. m to 9 p.m. 
on Monday at the Gold Hitl Funeral 
Home. In lieu of flowers, memorials 
are requested to the 'amtly. 

Clarence Arnold 

Clarence Arnold, age 52. died sud- 
denly Mr day. He was bom April 12. 
1937. the son of Hemmie a^ Stella 
Arnold. He was married to Bern tee 
Rhodes (Fitchburg) in 196! and has 
operated his father's fatm since 1968. 
when his father retired. Clarence was 
a member of the Fttchbjrg Lions and 
of the Fitchburg Masonic Lodge. He 
was a member of Mt. 7 ion Lutheran 
Church 

Surviving are his former wife and 
three sons. James (Susan) of 
Metropolis, Randy (Helen) of San 
Francisco ind Ralph of Milwaukee: 
two grandchildren. Marcie and Rick, 
two sisters. Grace and Teresa. He was 
preceded in death by his parents 

Funeral services will be held Friday 
at the Mt. Zkxi Lutheran Church at 2 
p m A reception will be held follow- 
ing the services in the church basement. 

Tammy Zaker 

Tammy Zaler of Matthews died of 
cancer Saturday 

She wa* ' i September * . 1927 in 
Mason to Raymond and Nina Morton. 
Tammy wc ked for the Mason 
Chemical Company, joining the com* 
panytn 19*7 She was a number of the 
Matthews Bible Church. Benjamin 
Pierce American Legion Chapter and 
she was a volunteer at the Mason 
Memorial Hospital. 

She ts tjmved by her husband 
David, a daughter and a ton*in>law. 
Kristin and J 4m. of Mason; two 
sisr rs. Aim Portland of Gold Hill, and 
Pamela Jones of Atlanta; and several 
n eces and nephews, 

Fimen * v .s were held in the 
leaccf ' rat Funeral Home. 228 
S mmon* tw«J Matthews on Wednes- 
day «ith Reverend Grace Pulver- 
maucher officiating Entombment was 
in Forest Memorial Fark, 



In Service 

Sgt. Fr»nk Burnam was among re* 
cent graduates of the U S Air Force's 
noncommissioned officer leadership 
school. 

The school te* hes techniques of 
leadership, management and 
sircrvision 



Shorts. 



Murray and Mindy Malcomb. 278 
Birch St . Fitchburg. welcomed their 
son Mrivm Ray on October 9 at Mason 
M-rmonal Hospital. Mclvin timed his 
appearance at 7:45 p m.,and weighed 
in at 7 lbs. 4 ox Melvtn will be receiv- 
ing lots of "•"»£ from his four sisters. 
1 1 -year-old Mary. 8-year-old Martha. 
5 year-old Marlene and 2 year-old 
Mandy. 

Maternal grandparents are Mr. and 
Mrs. John Frank of Matthews. Pater- 
nal grandparents are Mr and Mrs- 
Melvin Malcnmb of Fitrhburg. 



Ann Cassy Tormala made her debut on 
October 12 at the Mason Memorial 
Hospital. She is the third child of An- 
drew and Nina Tormala and arrived at 
5 44 a.m. She weighed 8 lbs. 4 or ard 
was 22 inches in length. Welcoming 
their sister to her new home in rural 
Matthew < is 7-year-old Toivo and 
4'year oki Eleanor. 

Maternal grandparents ate Isaac and 
Elsie Kalliomakl of Trenary. 
Michigan. Maternal grandparents are 
Arvid and Rose Tormala of Stoney 
Creek. 



Gordon and Mar, Prout. (.(old Hill, 
happily announce the amw or their 
son John Prout. who weigh© I 7 lbs * 
oz. and w*s 21 inches ta'l at >irth. He 
#rs born r 1 Mason Memoru' Hosptta» 
at 10 1 2 p.m. John has one big brother. 
Mike, who was deltghrd to meet his 
new baby brother. 

The maternal grandparents are Bet- 
ty and Edward Davis of Gold Hill and 
the paternal grandpa; ervs are Andy and 
Margaret Prout of Zapata, icxas. 



School menu 



Mi ay 

Swiss steak with gravy, mashed 
potatoes, mixed vegetables, wheat 
bread, baked apple. 
Tuesday 

Ring bologna. German potato salad, 
cole slaw, pumpernickel brejd. peach 
crisp. 

Wednesday 

Roast turkey bntast. gravy, yams, 
broccoli. Vienna bread, mandarin 
oranges with btnanas. 
Thursday 

Pork chop with gravy, her bed rice 
pilar, rosy applesauce, glazed beets, 
dinner roll, chocolate chip cookie. 
Friday 

Hamburger tteak. mashed potatoes, 
cooked cabbage wedge, rye bread, 
vanilla pudding with "trawberry f ^uce. 



Optimist Youth 
of the Month 



Heidi Kirschba*\n. daughter of 
Lavem and Detty Kirxhbium f 1289 
Clay Road, is October's deserving Op- 
timist Youth of the Month. 

Throughout her four years at Robert 
Keyes High School. Had! has been ac- 
tive in numerous activities both in and 
cut of school wbich reflects her ver- 
satile talents. She was named to Girl *s 
State her junior year and was elected 
to the National Honor Soc : .rty in her 
sophmore year. She holds one of the 
top G.P.A.a of her class and is current- 
ly vying for valedictorian. 

Heidi is also involved in AFS. band, 
orchestra «nd German Club, through 
which she had the opportunity to travel 
V Germany last spring. 

She has an athletic side as well and 
participates in sports all three school 
seasons — volley bail in the fall, basket- 
ball m the winter and tr .k during the 
spring 

When not involved in school ac- 
tivities. Heidi participates in a local 4-H 
group, her church youth group, and she 
sings in her church choir. Pastimes 
such as skiing, backpacking and cam- 
ping aljo keep her busy throughout the 
year 

Heidi has mx chosen a particular 
un-verstty at this point, but her tnter-st 
in science and ma- n have promptco : 
to seek a career in a related field. 

Heidi is an outgoing, optimistic 
energetic young lady who will definite- 
ly be missed. We congratulate her and 
wish her success and happiness now 
at. in the 'uturc. 



A decision by OPEC to force up the 
world price of oil by reducing produc- 
tion may change next year's economic 
projections say Agriculture Depart- 
ment economists Analysts say the plan 
— which is to cut prodrKtion by 7 6 
percent — could eliminate the current 
oil glut in six months 

USDA economic re#ear?her Gary 
Lucier says the decline of oil prices in 
rec en t years has been a major factor 
I in farm production co>.s. 

The net income for U S. farm co- 
operatives fell 9 8 percent las: >ear and 
the volume of business fell 1 1 per rent 
according to a USDA survey. 

Profit after expenses dropped from 
$776 million (art yrar to $770 million 
this year. The net worth of farm co- 
operatives dropped from $12. 1 billion 
to $11.9 billion 

Argentina is t -porting more beef 
than it did a year ago according to the 
Argentine National Meat Board. l> '• 
ing the first 8 months of this year tb 
country exported 202.700 metric tons 
of cooked and fresh beef which is up 
50.000 metric tons from last year. 

The United States accounted for the 
largest share of Argentina's beef ex- 
ports with 77.200 metric tons. 

A new study snows that liuman 
tumor cells display greater r.uyme 
ctivity when exposed to elr.inctty. 
which res earcher s say tolsfrri a the .7 
linking power lines to a highe* nsk of 
cancer. 

Several stwies at the University of 
North Carol ma have found higher rates 
?f fe*&cmia, brain tumors and miscar- 
riages among people who live near 
high voltage transmission lines or low 
voltage diLnbution lines. 

Accrrding to a USDA scientists, at 
least 20 percent of America:, hog 
farmers' boars do not p rform ade- 
quately sexually The bears' impotence 
cost the hog 'odustry more than $50 
million annually. 

USDA experts say that an increase 
in the production of ethanol will help 
the rural farm economy and reduce 
federal farm subsidies This year ap- 
proximately 310 million tons of com 
will be used to produce alcohol, but an 
additional 7.753 jobs would be created 
if this production is doubled. 



Martin and Lorretta Jones 
celebrate 25th anniversary 



Martin and Lorretta Jones of Oak 
City will celebrate the', 25th wedding 
anniversary this Saturday. All of tfceir 
friends are invited to come and 
celebrate at their home. 28 Champion 
St 

Dinner is at 6 p. m . and everyone is 
asked to bring a dish. The Bob Her- 



man Trio wilt entertain with "good or 
favorites" starting at 8 p m. 

Marti/ Jones and Lone." Wisk 
were married in the St *ocs Church 
in Fitchburg. Their children ve Jim. 
of Mason. Jill (Moms) of Metropolis, 
and Melody, of Chicago. 
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U.S. 



Pot 



California dhoice No 

iMavel Ore 

U.S. t to. I Wasningti. 

D'Anjou I 

Smucker's 

Strawber 

Upton Asst. Varieth 

Noodles ! 

3 Regular Grinds 

Folgers C 

2 Grinds Coffet 

Folgers D 

Vanity Fair 

Dinner N;- 

Schoep's Asst. Ftavi 

Ice Crear 

Citrus Hill Stint 

Orange J 

3 Fancy Varieties Ft 

Vegetabl 

Swanson Frozen Plw 

Fried Chi; 



PETITE 

Cinnamon 

ROLLS 

Butter & Egg 

Dinner F 



0 

ERIC 



Wal ly's Warehouse Foods 

open 

24hrs. 



Vfe guarantee to sav<^ you money. Our warehouse 
purchasing power skips the middleman and cuts 
your food costs. Come todav and save 




Mason Slopping Center, Mason 



Farmland "Jtfftrson County- S w,f, "PL-.p 4 Tendtr" 

Half Hams *3 8 * 9 Turkey Breast M 2 ? 

Farnuand 

Canned Hams.... ™..*9" 



Wisconsin 



set 
Fees 

c 



10-LB. 
BAG 



Tl 



32-OZ. 
JAR 



.39$ 

*]99 



ice .«? . .79* 



3- LB 
CAN 



CAH 



40-CT 
PKG 



, $ 6 39 

.85* 



HALF a/>*« 
GALLON *9 





Cooked Ham .*1 69 

Farmland "Jefferson County" Reg. or Hot 

Country Sausage . *1 89 

U.S.D.A. Choice Boneless Beef 

om Round 
Rorst ceeeeeeee 

U.S.D.A. Choice Boneless Beef 

Rump Roast . 

U.S.D.A. Choice Boneless Beef 

Sirloin Tip Roast $ 1 99 

?2 19 



U.S.D.A. Choice Beef Standini 

Rib Roast *3 7 S 

U.S.D.A. Choice Boneless Beef 

Top Round Roast n 9 ! 

U.S.D.A. Choice Boneless Beef 

Sirloin 

Steak _ lb . 

PeeleJ d Deveined 

Medijm Shrimp . .♦7" 

Johiuonville Reg., Garlic, Beef 

Summer Sausage . ~. . *2 19 

Wftote or //<i/k« 

Claussen Pickles .. * . M 79 

Farmland Reg. or Thick 

Sliced Bacon « .*1 39 

Oc«m i/w-tf^ WAo/f or /*///«/ 

Cranberries ?\69* 

A/onff 4 Varieties 

Cocktail Fruits . ..'\^.\/9* 

Gold Medal 3 Varieties 

White Flour , 8«. .89* 

Com, /?«*, Drcn 

Ralston Chex . . .'™r.M 69 

J fan«/« Ory rtoaiffrf d Cocktail 

Planters Peanuts . .«» . **| 99 
Apple Juice ■£ .*1 49 

0ofr Pure Unsweetened 

Pineapple Juice . . *1 19 



$ 1 

ee ■ 



79 

lb. 

#199 

• • I lb. 




Johnsonville 3 Varieties Sliced 

Summor Sausage . . . *3 2 ? 

Wiscons 

Swiss Loaf *2 5 i 

Mrs. Gerry's Fresh 

Potato Salad 99* 



Grade "AA" Quartered 

Butter 

$|S9 



1-LB 
PKG 




Vodka 

Rum 



a a a a j 750 ml. 

CARLO ROSSI 
Wino* 27 e 



$099 

.75 Lfttf %JP 

$499 



Kraft Philadelphia 

Cream Cheese. . . ». .89* 

Asst. Flavors 

Dean's Dips 23$ 89* 

Quartered Margarine 

Blue Bonnet 3««M 

Pilisbury 

Crescent Rolls ™» .*1 09 

Citrus Hill Select Freih 



FtTCHlUflO 

SHtlO PB€S8VTER1AN CHURCH 
{kannan Ro*d 
Pastor Mtthaal Frank 

SvfX>tYWof»Wpt19-30«nd11«m S***J*f 
School 9 15 a m 

ST RT SATHOUC CHURCH 

Chuf «*d 

f atnar Myron Urt* 

Saturday. 9pm v*nmg Uturgy 

Sunday. 9. 9 W Mam. Hofy liturgy 

Wadneadty, 7am morning liturgy 

MT DON LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Uktvtowflotd 

PMtor Jon and JoAnn Morgan 
Sunday Worsnip at 9. 1 1 a m 
Sunday School i0 a m 

CLEARWATER 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

Mam Straat 

Pastor Franc* Oraca 

Quatt Spaafcar Tom Frtncti. voting from 
South Africa 

Sunday Worship at to a m 
Sunday School at '*X> » m 

UNITFO LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Zartaa Way 
PttKx Herman Lova 
Sunday Worship at 9-30. nam 
Sunday School 9 a.m 

HOLY MOTHSR CATHOUC CHURCH 

Church Straat 

Fathat fcan Han 

Saturday 4pm avtfSng Liturgy 

Sunday 6. tl a m Holy Uturgy 

Monday 7 30 a m » nornlog Uturgy 

OGtOWU. 

QOOO NEWS CHRISTIAN CENTER 
Martnaon and Abrahma Roads 
Pm*x Edward WopM 
"Oahold' A naw Mng " 
A naw congregation forming in OoW HA A 
new ptaoa to worship A new occasion to 
angaga your spiritual creativity and aattsfy 
your spiritual faith. OJvt ue airy 
Sunday Worship * at 1 0-45 

ASPEN GROVE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Woody Lana 

Pawon Ezra ind A"«y wmerwi 

Sunday Worthy at B, 1 0-30 am 
Sunday School tO am 

PtNEY OfWv« METHOOIST CWRCH 
Oremcee Roau 
Paawr Judy Qrvamor* 
Sunday Worship tX 9. 1 1 a.m. 
Sunday School 10 «jn. 
NurMry lor lots 



MATTHEWS 

SPRING HILL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
SpnngHHRoad 

Pastor CfcenSest 
Sunday worth* at 0 30 'Oam 
Sunday school 9 a m 
hursory is available 

ST MARY'S CATHOUC CHURCH 

Free* feed 

Fathar Ermst Mann 

Saturday 9pm evening Ltturgy 

Sunday to. it 30 am Hory Liturgy 

Weafcday* 8 a m . Morning Matt 

MATTHEWS BIBLE CHURCH 

Ons Main 0* Ji 

Pavor Grace ^jtvermacher 

Jem* m our ttsipornry location in tha Mai* 

tf*wi Community 8u*Xng 

Sunday worship it 9 a m 

Children welcome 

OAK CITY 

MT ZJON UNITARIAN UNlVERSAUST 

SOCIETY 

HiaVtsw Road 

Pastor w«yirn Boom 
SurtdayWorshipattOarn ftatv.**ap«nel 
of international students trom 3rd World 
countries, 

Ncrsary ta avaaabia 

AEMON FREE BAPTIST CHURCH 

A* wi Church Road 

Pastor Sam Davty 

Sunday worship at 9 and 1 1 a m 

Nursary lor tots 

PLEASANT HOPfe LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Mrfton W»y 

Pastor MiKndra Wran 

Sunday Vvorv* at 9 and it am 

Sunday School Jam 

STONEY CREEK 

FRANK PRICE WBLE CHURCH 

Badgar Road 

Pastor Frank Pries 

Sunday B** ttuoVe it 8 45 a m 

Sunday Worship at 1030 am 

GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Center Straat 
Pastor Woody Witew 
Sunday. Worship at 0 1 1 a m 
Sunday School 10 am 
Nursery ra evaftabfe 

0000 SHEPHERD MCTHOOtST CHURCH 

Staga Coach Lana 

Pastor Frank Baat 

Sunday worship la at 8 and tO am 




Roseman and Sweeny 
exchange wedding vows 




drive carefully 
especially now 



ADAMS COUNTY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 
Policy Statement for ft— and Reduced Prir e Meats 



Mi. Zton Lutheran Church, Fitch- 
burg, was the setting for the October 
10 wedding uniting Aili Roseman, 
daughter of John ara M indy Roseman, 
FMchburg and Robert Sweeny of rural 
Mttthews. He is the son of Paul and 
Anne Sweeny of Matthews. 

Special music for the 1:30 
ceremony, which was officiated by 
Reverend Jon Morgan, was provided 
by organist Marlene Bargees and 
vocalist Carrie Wetman. 

White bows decorated the pews and 
a unity cardk made of peach roeer 
white carnations and white daisies 
adorned the alter. 

Both sets of parents were ^rccnt to 
watch their daughter and son be join- 
ed in marriage. The bride wore a satin 
ftoorlengih wedding gown with a lace 
covering featuring a sleeveless lace 
bodice. She wore a wreath of peach 
roses and baby's breath in her hair with 
an attached netted veil, and earned a 
bouquet of sonia roses and baby's 
breath. 



The maid of honor was the bride's 
sister, Carol Roseman Bridesmaids 
were Jennifer Stlo. Chtssell. 
Michigan, Linda Pinttr, Campus. In* 
diana, both friend* of the hnd> Junior 
bridesmaid was Sally Maxwell of 
Fttchburg. a friend of the bride. They 
wore peach colored floor* length 
gowns. In their pinned-up hair they 
wore a daisy, arj mmi carnation wrap- 
ped with peach nbbons and carried 
oouojuett cf white carnations, daisies 
and baby's breath accented with 
greets}. 

' Pamela and Andrew Sperkman of 
Mason, neke and nephew of the groom 
were flower girl and ringbearer. 

The groom's brother. Rsndy. 
Sweeny, Metropolis, was the best man. 

Kevin Baker. Fttchburg. tnd Bria.. 
.jski, Matthews, both friends of the 
groom were groomsmen. The brides 
brothers. Pat end Bruce of Mason, per* 
formed the ushering. 

A reception tt the VFW H;ll in 
Fitchburg included dinner and music. 



Tha Adams County ConsoSdatad School District today announced its poncy fcr chrfdran uneWe 
ro prr ful price ol meal* lerved undar the National School Lunch Program or the m* for 
h*tf-day MnOergerten children tarred under the Speaal Ma* Pmgrsm Each achool office has 
a copy of tha poecy. which may bt reviewed by any interested party 

Tha kx towing housahoid sua and ineoma cnt* > w4 ba usad to determine e*g<**y ChKdren 
from lamiftee whose xnnuaJ income is at or cetow tha levete shown may ba aegioie for Iraa and 
reduced pnea mea*. or f? t« m* if a kindergarten studant dots not hava acctss to Jta school 
lunch sannca 

FAMILY SIZE INCOME SCALE 

For Datarminino E*g**tv tor Frso and Raducad Pnra MaaJs 
Fam*, Siza 



Burgess- Stevens engagea 



For tach addmonai 



Annual tocomn for 


Annual incoma for 


fraa maaJs or mat 


r«ducad pnea matte 


$7,150 


S 7.151 and 10.175 


«620 


P.twi mm 13.490 


12 090 


12.09; and l> 705 


I4.SC0 


14 541 and 20.7-.4 


17 030 


17.031 and 24.233 


19 NO 


19.501 and 27.75J 


21970 


21,971 and 31.5 !& 


24.440 


24.441 «nd 34 780 


plus 2.470 


plus 2.470 and pf a 3.5 1 5 



Mtrgaret P. Burgess and Richard P 
Stevens announce their engagement 
and f rthcoming marruge, November 
29 tt the Piney Grove Church. Gold 
Hill. 

Ms Burgess ts the daughter of Jack 
zrtd Pw line Burgess. 233 Grand Ave.. 
G~L Hill. He ts the son of John and 



Emily Steven of Ames. Iowa 

Margaret is a graduate of the Slate 
Univerrtty with a B S degree in soil 
science. She is t conservationist with 
the Adams County Soil and Water 
Conservation District Richard teaches 
mechanical engineering tt Adams 
County Technical Institute. 



AppMeattwHorma ara bamg sent to an homas wrrh a nc*ca to parants or guartftar*. 'o appfy 
torpor raducad prtca inaais. housahoids rr^ 

To otnair. htm or rtducad prtco maais or fr y m* for cMdran v#ho»a nouanhnaa racatvaFaM 
Stamps .or aw ^ FarraMaa snth Oapandant CMdran {AFOQ. an ado* rS^ J m«*nc*r n«*cu 
^ ^* ***** * ^ 9Ch00t cNWrsn. orv» Food S(amp or AFOC casa numbar. prW and 
sign hWhar nama and ratum tha applictJon to tha achool ofhc* Houaaholds muat Wbrm tha 
scnool authonoaa *han thay no tonpar racaiva Food Stamps or AFOC. 

OaMM Aninoaon ry tr« Adama Co^ 

ty H a oarsnt or puanSan i» dtstatfsftsd «W> tha ruing c4 th« ornctaf, h«rsha may otooaa tht 
ry«ng on an totormal t»«s by caAng th« local school orfc*. A formsl raquaat or appaal may ba 
mads in wnung, or orally by mcMng tha raquaat to tha school's pnndpaJ 

i a Nx^noto m*mbsr bacom^ ur»rTv>toy*d or d tr>« rxjv*ar«4d Wis chanon. ths tarrWy snouto 
contact tha achool Houaaholds ara rsouirsd to rapori tocrsasaa to houaahoid intoms ol •* k*» 
par month or S800 par yaar and changaa « tha housahou uz* 

H »w mamtar at t housahoid b eaav ee thay hava baan tfiscrvnmatsd against baeauat of race, 
color m. n«twai oogwi. sg« or hartdKSp. tt>^ iNMd wma »mmadlat#ly to tha Salary ol 
Agncmtgra, Washington D C 20250 



Choose your haL r style 
as carefully 
^ as you choose your gown ^ 

Glorious Salons 
567-2221 



During the past weeks, seven! com* 
munities have welcomed new families 
to the area. 

Dave tnd Shem Strep, formerly of 
Ausim. Texas arc now residing at 44 
E Whitewash Ln , Stoney Creek. Mr. 
Strep is t salesperson for Nonhrup 
Seeds. 

The new home at the end of Park 
Street in Gold Hill ts he new residence 
of ."aul and Ruth Wilson and their 
r>y ear-old dtughter. Mcagsn They 
formerly lived in Metropolis Paul is 
a computer salesperson and Ruth is a 
waitress at the Eagle's Nest Lounge in 
Gold Hill. 

Settling in at 281 W Perry St . Gold 
Hilt, is the Daryl Bristol family. He 
and his wife, Millie, and their «*o 
children, 15-year-old Chad and 
12. year-old Jessica mnved here from 
Cardinal. Daryl ts a teacher for the 
Adams County Consolidated School 
District. He was formetiy a teacher in 
the Cardinal School System. 

Moving to Fitchburg from 
Smithfteld is Steven and Kathy Piggel 
and their two children. 7-year-old Kim 
and 5-year-old Sarah. Their residence 
ts 130 E. Washington Ave Mr Pig- 
gel is the assistant manager for the 
Discount-Mart department stoic of 
Mason. Mrs. Piggel is a secretary at 
Wilson Insurance in Mason. 

The new home of Poland and Lynn 
Murnan and their one- week-old son. 
Raymond, is 29 E. Burdock St . Mat- 
thews. Roland is employed by the 
Readiness 'Jectric Co.. of Mason 
Roland and Lynn formerly lived in 
rural Matthews 

Former Detroit. Mich, an residents 
Steve and Betty Andrews now reside 
at 210 River Road. Clearwater. Steve 
is an automatic transmission mechanic 
for Grant's Chevrolet Garage in Cear- 
water. He was formerly with General 
Motors Hydro-matic plant m 
Romulus, Michigan. 

Returning to Fitchburg to retire, 
after living 33 years in Buffalo. New 
York, is Ethel Berman. Ethel now 
resides at 87 N. Jackson St. She was 
a registered nurse in a Buffalo hospital. 

That huge home on Det real's Hilt 
in Gold H ill is now home for Don and 
Daisy Dabble and their three children. 
7-year-old Hubert, 5-year-old Dewey 
and 4-year-old Louis. Don is vice 
president at the 2nd National Bank of 
Mason. The family a formerly from 
Metropolis. 



Food testing 

Two California grocery chains are 
sttmng up the food industry by testing 
fresh vegetables and fruits tor pesticide 
residue and posting the results for their 
customers Store officials say 
customers have been very enthusiastic 
to the produce screening and predict 
that other retailers will soon follow. 

Healthy fastfood? 

The Center for Science in the Public 
Interest recommends that the ration's 
fast-food outlets offer more healthful 
products. Among the suggestions have 
been to. offer more fresh fruits and 
vegetables, lower the salt content, of' 
fer both *>*ked or broiled fish or 
chicken and to use unsaturated 
vegetable oil to fry food. 
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Matthews «~ 
Stoney Creek 
Food Pantry 

will b« ha>ld in con- 
junction with tho Govern- 
mtnt Surplus Food 
glvMWiy n«xt wotk 
Thursday In tht Mat- 
thaws ' ubllc Wort a 
Building on Park Straat 
batwaan tha hours of 10 
a.m. and 1 p.m. and 6 
p.m. to 6 p.m. 

ECUMENICAL 
COMMITTEE 
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/S years ago 

GOLD HILL — Dr. H timer's faithful 
oW | rcy hone that has done htm fine 
servic* for a number of years in get- 
ting the doctor to the bedside of the af- 
flicted was taken with lockjaw at the 
beginning of the week and had to be 
ktlted Dr. Httmer is seriously con- 
sidering purchasing a motorcar to 
replace the steed 

CLEARWATER - The basement of 
the United Lutheran Church is being 
finished off and furnished and wJI be 
used for sociables and afternoon lun- 
ches by society. 

CLEARWATER - Mr J B. Erlin 
has sold his interest :n the Clearwatei 
Bottling Works to Frank Boline of 
Mason It is Boline s intention to add 
a candy factory to the business, being 
that he is an expel m the products- 
of *we* treats. 

FITCHBURG - Ben Nelson retim- 
ed Tuesday from State University with 
his "buckskin" and is now a full- 
fledged veterinarian 

MASON — Mason has a new ser\ ice 
with which to help farmers and other 
persons living in rural ireas called the 
University Extension Service Accord* 
tng it ••••trsion agent John Bidwell, 
the service » to Mp people in rural 
a feu berc.'ti iroo research at State 
Untvcrttty. Bidwell vill be contacting 
far/ners in Adams Ct/unty to explain 
t'<e services he provides. 

MASON - Ualsten Fysthro was hired 
as the fir. county agricultural agent 
under thr new Smith — Lever Act. He 
has two years of agricultural training 
at State Mtuversity and four years of 
working &i the Eplegarden before tak- 
ing the ne v position. 



I LbAKV- A i LK - No ^iwn v. ill be 
taken against the Miller Brothers for 
using explosives to break up the old 
machinery at the new Clearwater 
Castings Company. Asa result of one 
blast Saturday afternoon a large piece 
of metal was hurled through the rear 
door of Nell Bai titer's tailor shop, nar- 
rowly missing Mrs Jacob Wollin. 
Another piece landed near Grant's 
Chevrolet garage. 

OAK CITY - Civilian Conservation 
Corps men have completed planting 
more than 2,000 acres of pine seed- 
h.igs near Town Creek Comers. 

MASON — Corn growers received 
assurance that millions of government 
dollars will be used 10 guarantee a 
return of 50 cents a bushel from this 
year's pnet -depressing crop. The 
government wt.l use the money to 
underwrite loans on about 170 million 
bushels The loans will be made at Um. 
rate of 50 cents on com teeing 14.5 
percent moisture or less. Some area 
farmers recently received prices as low 
as 35 cents to 40 cents per bushel for 
their ctop. 



25 years ago 

OAK CITY — Area shopkeepers are 
askec .o be aware of a new craze thai 
area children are taking up. A grow 
tng tendency in Oak City, among 
chile 10 years and up. is to see what 
they C4.. "swipe" from stores without 
being detected. 

STONE Y CREEK - Pouring of the 
entire foundation for the new elemen- 
tary school building has just been com- 
pleted and it ts expected that work will 
progress rapidiy from now on through 
the winter. The new school will be 
ready for oca Taney next fall. 



50 years ago 

MATTHEWS - State University's 
expe ri men ta l farm, tust east of Mat* 
thews on Highway 30 1 . is having an 
Open house this week. University 
scientists hope area farmers will come 
and view projects set up to control soil 
loss. Several methods of reducing soil 
loss are being demonstrated on the 
farm's Melds. Scientists will be on hand 
to give tours and answer questions. 
There is no charge and visitors are 
welcome to bring a picnic lunch. 

FITCHBURG - Anfered at the low 
prices of wheat and hogs again this 
year, several area farmers have put 
''for sMe" signs on their homes, hop- 
ing to tell out of farming. 



MATTHEWS - More than 3.000 
people attended the open house at the 
new Matthews Branch of the First Na- 
tional Bank Saturday afternoon and 
evening. 



MATTHEWS - Farmers angered at 
the low price they are receiving foi 
milk, today made true their promise to 
dump milk. In Mason angry farmers 
waited outside the Mason Dairy to 
heckeJ and protest truckers bringing 
milk to the dairy. 

OAK CITY - An addition to more 
than double the size of Paoli's Market 
will begin this fall Paoli's Market will 
be the first supermarket in Oak City. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

NOTICE OF SALE 



Not*, is hereby grvan that the United States of America, acting 
thrown me Farmers Home Administration wiK sell by Sealed Bid on 
Form FmHA 1 955*46 the following described Real Property: 
LEGAL D£3CntPTK>N: NEW SWVi Sec 6. T14N RPW and SVt SEV4. 
Sec 4. Tt3N R3W. Township of Fishing Creek, located in Adams 
County, RO, 

DESCRIPTION: Crop farm containing tts acres more or less with so- 
proximatel/ 75 acres of cropland. Farm * located 7 mites north of Mai* 
thews on Evergreen Road 

TERMS OF SALE: Farm will be sold by sealed bids to be opened at 1 
P m on January t2 «t the Farmers Home Administration Office. 208 
City Avenue. Mason. RD Telephone 976-2256 
The bid opening is open to the public and the Government reserves 
'ho right to reject any and a* bide. Tie minimum acceptable price for 
tnis property In $29,000. 

Every effort writ be made to place the ownership of this farm with fami- 
ly ft/mere in accordance with Farmers Home Administration regula- 
tions. The property wiB be sow lor cash, or terms to e quehned buyer 
of not less than 20 percent down payment with the remeinktg balance 
wwrtteed over a period .ot to exceed 25 years at 11 percent interest. 
A to percent deposit must accompany the bid in the for™ of t**h, 
caswler's check, csvtrfled check, postal money order, or bank * 
made payable to the FmHA. Thtt is subject to « lease that is nth 
)n effect until March t. The buyer is to assume possession on „*«h 
1 The seller warranta nothing ai to the well and septic system The 
oroperty t$ belnq sold as is 
he propery writ be sold withe 1 rega/d to race, color. refig>on. sex. 
age, national origin, or marital status The property wiH be sdd for 
cash unless otherwise indicated herein. 

Information concerning credit sales may be obtained from the FmHA 
office listed above. 



id years ayo 

MASON — County -wide, rural land 
values have increased more than 50 
percen; in the past year « land 
speculators seek to find available pro- 
perties in rural areas for people flee* 
mg city life. 

STONEY CREEK - Mark O'Henry 
of O'Henry Farms was named top pork 
producer of the state last week at the 
State Pork Producers convention held 
here 

MATTHEWS - Dentist Mark Hams 
announces that he is lOtning the dental 
office of Raymond Navarro on Second 
Street, 

MASON - The Farmers a:*l Mer- 
chants Bank of Mason announces it » 
opening a new office in Oak City to 
service clients '.n rural Adams 
County. Bank president Mark Humbott 
will hold a nbbon cutting ceremony 
Monday at 10.30 a.m 

MASON - Mxx* SI.2 b.llion in 
payments to wneat farmers will be in 
the mail during the next few weeks. 
This is the first year of such payments 
in any magnitude since the target price 
system became law. The payments 
make up the difference in farmers* in- 
comes when the average wheat price 
falls below the target price set by law 
Heavy surpluses of grain from three 
bumper crops pushed prices far below 
the target of 52.47 a bushel. 



5 years ago 

FITCHBURG — Well water testing on 
farms near the Cone Forever Landfill 
have found levels of PCBs and voiatik 
organic compounds in the water that 
exceed the federal and state rcc 
mended maximum levels. Hogs • 
Brecken Farm are being tested to <*. 
if they contain FCB residues, which re- 
mains in the fat of animals. The Adams 
County Health Department recom- 
mends that residents within one-half 
mile of the recently closed landfill not 
drink well water and instead dnnk 
bottled water. 

MASON — The state employment 
agency announced today that 
unemployment has hit a record high in 
Adams County, surpassing the 
unemployed rates of the 1930s. 

MATTHEWS — The past two weeks* 
intensive ram has made harvesting im- 
possible. One Aycock Crossing farmer 
said. "It's got to break soon, but even 
then it'll take at least one week of sun- 
ny weather for me to get rrv equipment 
in the fields All I can do now is hope 
we don't start getting mold." 

Over 6 inches of rain fell in the past 
week. Over the preceding two w~M. 
4.3 inches had fallen 



GRAZE 

helps dairy 
farmers 

A new computer program developed 
by the state university will he.p small 
beef operators get the most out of thetr 
pasture. 

G RAZE is a program designed to let 
farmers ask "What if 'questions such 
as: 'What if I graze more animals on 
my size field?" "What if 1 fertilize 
now instead of next month?' '"What if 
I use rotational cropping*?" 

According to Professor Dwight 
Bom. a farmer need only describe the 
type of forage and how it L« managed 
The program projects ft rage and 
an znal production fo* various 
combinations. 

"GRAZE let farme.. we 'Jie results 
from diffcrep* tv .ugemeru prices 
by showing them what ha; pew to costs 
and returns." Bom said 

GRAZE is currently bt ig furthvr 
tested in Friendship Cot' my. If $ ; i 
successful. GRAZE wt* he ivs.ltb* 
through extension ag<* ^ nc/t >.*r 



BOARD MEETING HELD ON 
SEPT 28 

The regular meeting of the 
Adams County School Board was 
called to ordar at 8 p m. in Con- 
ference Room 8 of the District Ad- 

'n'stratlve Office Building, 214 
Dayton Dr , Mason 

AH of the members were present 
The treasurers report was r w *d and 
approved. 

Item 1. Assistant Superintendent 
Roily Oswan reported on the 
evaluation of the District's new 
computer lab 

Item 2. The policy on a district 
wide ban on STtokbg was discuss- 
ed. The motion was made by Mr. 
Toodle and seconded by Mrs. 
White that it be the responsibility 
of the administration to form a com* 
mittee to bring a recommendation 
to the Board in six weeks. The mo- 
lion carried. 

Item 3. Exterior repairs to the 
Stoney Croak Elementary School, 
dealing with baler room/coal room 
and the conversion from oil to gas 
ware discussed. The administra- 
tion was asked to estimate costs on 
the various phases and report lo 
the board in two weeks. 

Item 4, The resignation of Buriyn 
Nelson. Keyes High School athletic 
director was accepted. 

Item i>. Appointed Jean Hayes as 
7th gr«de English teacher. Bill 
Rogers as 6th grade math teacher. 
Connie Bolton as social science * 
teacher. 

Mrs. Darling motioned and Mr. 
Wentzel seconded to adjourn the 
meeting at 9-35 p.m. The motion 
carried. 

Respectfully submitted by 

George Hayes. Clerk. 



NOTICE OF FILING OF AN 
APPLICATION TO MERGE OR 
CONSOLIDATE 

Notice fa hereby given that apptlcav 
tlcn has been made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for approval 
of a merger of the Bank of Stoney 
Creak, Stone; Creek with the First 
National Bank of Mason. 
The application waa filed 
September 24. 

This notice Is published pursuant 
to 12 USC 1828(c) and 12 CFR 5. 
Any person desiring to comment 
on the merr^/consolidation ap- 
plication may do so by submitting 
written comments to: 
Comptroller of Currency, 440 
LaSalle Street. Metropolis, within 
30 days of publication of this 
notice. 



NOT!C£ OF SHERIFF SALE 

Case No. 88-vb-9991 

FIRST FEDERAL BANK. INC. 

Pla'.itiff vs. 

GEORGE COMBO. Defendant 

PLEASE TmKE NOTICE that by vir- 
tue of a Judgement of foreclosure 
entered in the above entitled action 
on the 14th day of September, the 
undersigned Shenff of Adams 
Court , wiil soil at public auction at 
Room 100 of the Adams County 
Courthouse in Mason, at 10:45 
a m on March 22. the real estate 
and mortgaged premises directed 
by said Judgement to be sold 
therein, desenbed as follows: Ntt 
of the NEW of section 9 of Fishing 
Creek. Adama County. 

The above described property will 
be sold subject to delinquent real 
estate taxes, if any. 
TERMS OF SALE: CASH 
uOWN PAYMENT Ten percent by 
cash or certified ciieck. Balance to 
be paid upon confirmation of safe. 
Don Petti:, Sheriff of Adams Coun- 
ty, State of Readiness. 

NOTICE OF PUBLIC 

HEARING 
ADAMS COUNTY 80ARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
the Adams County Board of Adjust- 
ment will hold a public hearing in 
"xti 124 of the Adams County 
Cou» thouse, Mason on Wednesday 
October 13 at 7 30 p.m. 
NOTICE: All appeals are referenc- 
ed to the Adams County Code of 
Ordinances. 

• 1 478 Appeal by Bait Law Offices, 
agent for Darwin Olson front inter* 
pretation of the Adams County 
Zoning Administration relative to 
non-conforming kennel use in the 
A-1 and A-2 Districts — C set Jons 
10. 12. 13 of the Adams County 
Code of Ordinances. 

• 1479 Appeal by Duane Strutt for 
a variance from the required tst* 
back from the road as provided by 
Section 10. 17 to permit a« addition 
to residence as constructed At 
1245 W. J4orth Rd.. Gold Hill. 
•1480 Appeal by Simon Industries 
for a variance to locate a sign as 
provided by Sections 10.25(b). 
12.84{i > — to permit a sign for a 
business. 224 Rosebud Road, Oak 
City. 

• 1481 Appnal by Martin Henders 
to build within the flood plain of a 
stream as provided by Section 23 J 
(aXcXd) of '.he Adams Coun* Code 
of Ordinances in Section 2 in thr 
EVi SE Va . township of Bear Creek, 



Olson zoning request 
denied for 7th time 



Darwin Olson, dog kennel ow *rtn 
Fishing Creek Township, added a 
warning to the town's plan commission 
Monday night, after his 7th request fc ■ 
a zoning cha ng* from A- 1 to A-2 was 
denied. The zoning change is needed 
to allow Olson, a carpenter, to keep his 
dog kennel business 

"I've hired an attorney and I'll start 
a lawsuit against Adams County and 
Fishing Creek unless this plan commis- 
sion and the town board approve my 
zoning." Olson told the plan 
commission 

Olson operates the kennel at his 
home. 44' 9 Oasts Rd. In the 
mkMyftOs. he built a roof over the 
kennels without attaining a building 
pemitt. The roof put htm in violation 
of cou!,.y lot line setback restrictions 
because the kennel with the roof is now 
considered a building. 

The A-2 zoning would allow htm to 
have the structure closet to the lot line, 
but he would still be required to get a 
special exemption from the county 
because A-2 zoning avvfies only tu lots 



of one acre or more. 

"Just because I only have a three- 
quarter-acre lot. 1 shouldn't be 
prevented from nuking a living rais- 
ing dogs. I began my kennel business 
in the 1960s, before the county had 
these zoning restrictions," Olson said. 

"You can't tell me you didn't know 
I was in business because t was pur- 
chasing a kennel license since 1976." 
he said. 

The commission voted 7 to 0 to 
lecommend denial of the zoning 
Lhange. Plan commission chair Ron 
Justmann said the commission will 
send a letter to the Adams County 
Board of Supervisors explaining that 
Olson ts continuing to operate his ken* 
nd in violation of the county zoning or- 
dl nances, and to "be aware that his 
continued pettoning for a zoning 
change is only a method to extend the 
time he opentes the kennet business 
illegally. " 

Olson's neighbor. Douglas Mullary. 
appeared at the meeting to voice his op- 
position to the zoning request 
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Warriors whomp Rockets 



Last Friday nighi the Glen High 
School Warriors went for tl all and got 
it in their second conference win of the 
year over King High School's stubborn 
Rockets. 64-40 

The Tim half wis somewhat slow 
and cautious, with the Warriors leading 
by only two points. 23-21 That 
changed, though, tn the second half 
when the game ruptured into an all out 
battle. Then tt was Warriors ill the 
way as they climbed all over the 
Rockets in an easy victory. 

Warriors coach Harland Nieman 
said. "It really felt great to get that bail 
ind move it on the fastbreak like we 
did." 

And bit** iey did. Dive Kasper 
started thL»* off with a 22-foot jump 
shot from the side 15 seconds into the 
half. From there it was his brother 
Brian's show. His rebound basket at 



the 7,09 nv<rk. followeo by i three- 
pointer tnci a fastbreak bucket ofT a 
steal gave the Warriors some extra 
elbow room. With nx minutes left to 
go in the third, the score was 34-24 

The Rockets couldn't get enough of- 
fensive power to break the Warriors' 
lead and six more Warriors' buckets 
followed, topped off with a 23-footer 
by Jim Catne with only three seconds 
left in the quarter. 

The Rockets were 14 points behind 
the Warriors it the beginning of tl<e 
fourth. A 14-pomt lead isn't insur- 
mountable, but Uwt dream turned into 
i nightmare for the Rockets by the end 
of the Tint three minutes of the quarter 
when the Wamors outscored them 
12-2. running up a 2* point lead. 
60-36. The Warriors' Dave Kasper 
made eight of the points tn straight 
hoop iho«; four more came as free 
throws by Ed Buckley. 



"! was really pleased with the way 
we doused them in the ft jrth quarter." 
said Nieman. 

Rocket's coach Gus Haney said. 
"We just didn't have a very good of- 
fense Maybe we can come up with 
some better performances as the year 
progresses." 

Glen High Warriors: l$U2; 2nd I!: 
3rd.25: 4th, 16; 64 
King High Rockets. 1st. 14. 2nd.7: 
3rd. 13: 4th.fc 40 



Wamors- D Kasper 22. B. Kasper 16. 
Came 12. Wilde Samuels 4. Wright 

Rockets' Brown 12. Hattman 10. 
Kye-k 6. Martins 6. Breen 6 



Eagles take Nimrods by 1 



The assault is on 



The Robert Keyes K'jh School 
Nimrods were upset in a narrow loss 
to the Arlington Eagles Friday, 59-38 
in overtime at Arlington. 

"We weren't as sharp overall as we 
were tn past weeks." said Nimrii 
coach Ted Kaating. comparing itu 
team's play to the six straight wina they 
have had in the past three weeks. 'The 
Eagles are a real tough team." 

That Nimrod sharpness was ob- 
viously lacking hi the first quarter as 
the Eagles were able to get inside the 
Nimrod dtfense for some easy lay ups, 
and consequently ended the quarter 
with a 13*9 margin. 

"We had some good offensive 
moves and we were able to use them 
efficiently." said Eagles coach Oscar " 
Reed of his team's first quarter play. 

The Eagles seven point lead dropped 
quickly -* the N uivods kept up a good 
defense and finally got the ball mov- 



ing in the seer nd quarter. Ed Becker 
brought in ! * points, and two more 
baseline jumpers by Frank Chocs cut 
the Eagle lead to only 3 points at the 
half. 31-28. 

In the third period the Eagles 
dominated tte ball handling, but an ef- 
fective Nimrod defense kept the scor- 
ing to a minimum. / s c result, the 
Eagles scored only 8 points and the 
Nimrods shortened the gap to only one 
point. 40-39. 

By the fourth period, the game was 
really heated. The Nimrods pulled to 
an early lead wtth two quick scores by 
Martin Hams and another by John 
Mackey. Then the engine overheated. 
A combination of turnovers, missed 
bonus situations, and a clumsy Nlmnx 
defense allowed the Eagles' Ear. 
Jackson and Ray Brown to come soar- 
ing back to even the score at 51-31. 
with just 10 seconds left on the clock. 



Roadside wildflowers: Jerusalem artichoke 



Sunflowers, the Asteraceae family, 
have been a part of the local landscr* 
since pre- settlement times. Some 
species such as prune sunflower. 
Hclisnthus peitoitns. prairie dock. 
Slip/urn* vrtbtnthmtceum. and com- 
pass plant. S. iMCmtrvm. have found 
their ranges severely reduced by the 
changes in land use brought by white 
settlers and their descendants. 

Other species have cdepted to those 
changes The Jerusalem artichoke. 
HdiMithus nttxmsus, and the gtant 
sunflower. H gi^nfcus. have found 
that disturbed sites such as abandoned 
fields and roadsides suit them very 
well. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a good 
example of the continuing conflict be- 
tween various land uses Once the plant 
becomes established in a cultivated 
field it can be very difficult to control. 
For this reason, those whose interest 
tn the land is primarily agricultural are 
not fond of finding clumps of 
Jerusalem artichoke growing alongside 
their fields. 

Or the othe. hand. Jerusalem ar- 
tichoke Is considered by many to be 
oneol'lw est of the w ifd food plants, 
to tubti* can be substituted for 



potatoes in ^nactically any recipr 
roasted or boiled like potatoes. i»e 
raw rubers have a sweet nut-like taste. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is sold in 
fresh produce markets and in health 
food stores. In 1803. Lewis and Clark 
dined on Jerusalem artichoke in North 
Dakota. 

The Jerusalem artichoke plant grows 
from five to ten feet tall on stout, erect 
rough-hairy stems which are usually 
branched o« the upper part and which 
give rise to .tiultiple flower heads. 

The leaves are also thick and rough 
and hairy underneath, and have saw- 
toothed edges. 

A very similar-looking cousin of the 
Jerusalem artichoke is the giant 
sunflower, which can be identified by 
its reddish stem. Its leaves are nar- 
rower than those of the Jerusalem ar- 
tkl*oke. and very finely toothed. 

The flower heads of the giant 
sunflower are the same size as those 
of the Jerusalem artichoke — about 
three inches. The term "giant" refers 
to the height of the plant — which can 
be up to 12 feet tall. 

The flower hearh of the comr .t 
sunflower. H. annuus are twice .ne 
sire of the giant sunflower, although 
uie plant itse'f is much smaller. 




Church group is 
taking registration 
for adoptive parents 




9 

ERIC 



The su e chapter of the Utteran 
Social c vTvtccs has announced that it 
will accept written registration from 
married couples eligible to adopt 
healthy Caucasian infants until 
December I. A small number of nanes 
will be selected by random drawings 
for scrutiny this year. 



This information should be submit- 
ted aiong with name, address and 
phone number to Lutheran Social Serv- 
ices. 3003 W Broadway Ave. 
Metropolis, Telephone inquires will 
not be accepted. 



Indian Auto Parts 

I 




SPRING 
SERVICE 

MILLIONS OF USED • REBUILT I NEW PARTS 

OAK CITY 868-0998 



In the overtime. Eagle* ' Carl Rod- 
dy took the command and scored a fast 
six points through a now- porous 
Nimrod defense. 

"They executed us in the las* 
minutes of the game." Nimrod coach 
Kasting said. 

Arlington: 1st. 15: 2nd.!6; 3rd.9; 
4th,ll:OT.8: 59 

Robert Keyes: lst.8: 2nd.20: 3rd. 11; 
4th. 12: OT.7: 58 

Arlington Eagles. Jackson 22. Brown 
14. Reddy 12. Bams 9. Greene 2. 
Robert Keyes Nimrods* Becker 17. 
Clines 16. Harris 8. Mickey 8. Jtson 
*. Kinsley I. 

Aid available 
to daycare 
facilities 

Community Concepts Child Care 
anoottnees the sponsorship of the Child 
Care Food Program. This program is 
administered by the U.S. Department 
of Public Instruction and is available 
to alt family day care providers or child 
care givers. The program pmvid-s 
financial assistance to family day care 
home providers so that nutnbous meals 
can be offered to children in care. 

The goal of the program is to im- 
prove the diets of young children and 
increase the opportunity for children 
to eat a variety of nutritious foods The 
meals and snacks served meet stan- 
dards set by USUA. 

Children enrolled for ctuld care are 
served the meals at no separate charge 
and without regard to race. sex. cot< 
or. handicap, age or national origin 
Any person who believes he or she has 
bee.i discriminated against in any 
USDA -related activity should write 
immediately to: Administrator. Food 
and Nutrition Service. 3101 Park 
Center Dr.. Alexandria VA. 22302. 



MAKE YOUR 

EXPERIENCE 

COUNT! 

In the Naval Reserve. If 
you are under 39 and: 

• an ELECTRICIAN 

• an AUTO MECHANIC 

• a CARPENTER 

• a tPN 

• or one of a dozen other 
skills yoj could qualify for 
our advance paygrada 
(APGJ program. We offer 
good part-time pay. an ex- 
cellent retirement plan and 
many other benefits. 
Veterans and non-vets 
welcome to apply. Call 
1-231-0075 (Collect) ask 
for Arnold Ramboll 
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The Classifieds 



REAL ESTATE 



OAK CITY DUPIEX-4 btdroomt per urt* 
Larotwoo*4loLRff««qu*S62Sp«un«. 
Moored —*f he* reduced prtct »0 000 
ir Vyl».500 Ron G«tt*m»o 976-7711 or 
Aa»mt County Beelty 97<-5 S3l 

HIDEAWAY HIUS SUBDIVISION- 1 7 
«cr« buMing KM located on»y 1 0 mi»t« from 
Meeon. Steeeng lend offer* opportunity lor 
custom dMJgrwd horn* Ptfc ivHUble 
129,500 Anm Lyme* t6»7 7«2 

20 ACR£ FABMCTTE-3 bdrm nnch 
home, oex toort and ceWnew m baths, 
breezewey lor tummer enjoyment, gtrege 
Bam lor hortat Town of Ftonmg Oe«* 
Reduced to $85300 Z*M74« aeeeeHome 
Reeky 



GROCERY STORE In Kchborg Wilk4n 
cocJaf pte rmm reMgettfton unto Prvxkv 
dudM btdg . paraonal proparty and inven- 
tory Has bear and Nguor beense CaJ tor 
data** Ann Howes 868-7742 

FENCEUNE RO AREA— 70 acrea on a 
quiet country road Nee budding site 
Presently planted In com ASCS com base 
is 65 acres Ateumabte mortgago tM 000 
Arts Lyman 6*7742 



WEST SJDE MASON- 1600 sq ft rsncti. 
2 baths. e xcrt em taction, fctpieot. central 
air. 2-car garage Fenced beck yard 
S79.600. 24S4749 Reee* Home Realty 

MASON— Charming oldsr home In 
esubUaned neighborhood Convenient to 
achoota. ahopping. parks 3 bdrma . dmatg 
room w«i bu**», r emodeled kitchen. Many 
large tree* $64,500 Mason Rsafty 
9766264 



MASON— Commercial k? neef shopping 
center Can be dMo" 79.500 Mason 
Realty 57*6264 



FOR RENT 



MATTHEWS— Ouiat ematlown Irving near 
Mason Speck** 24woYoom *f* . or» btock 
from grade school, ofl-street parking all ap- 
piianctt. isundry. heat, sir eondrtening and 
water rumiahed For showing ca* 262-6799 

MAIN ST. APTS —OAK CITY Heated 
1-bodroom semi-furmshed AvattsbUhy 
vsrtes NO PETS 97*6451 

OOtD HILL— OWtr duplex 3 bedrooms 
with separata basement near school* Nice 
carpet, fresh pernl. $450 per month 
243-5667 

MATTHEWS— OownatSir* flat. 2 or 3 
hadru/m*. with Move and refrigerator Has 
baaemertt and rac room CM 262-1951 or 
262 7306 

MATTHEWS— Urge 1 bedroom, modem 
apartrnerHwtthacfAances $250 par month 
2622652 

STONEY CREEK NEWEP efficiency ape t- 
nent with utJNtws. heat. -» cond . ofl-etrevl 
parking included Monthly toase Phon 
262-6537 or 976-5733 

FiTCHBURO AREA— large 4 bedroom 
Urmnoua?«iOT0uKiu6dffigs Oardan apace, 
room tor emtf anenata Pats end Uda OK. 
Call 567-5515 after 3 p m or weekends 



HELP WANTED 



DRIVER NEEDED— your car. to transport 
parson 4 mSes west to Stoney Creek tram 
Last Stop Nunang Home. 34 days per week 
Hours I wage negotisMa Can eves 
262-7W9 

PART TIME AND FULL TIME, flexible 
hours Apply In person at McDonald*. Oak 
Street Meeon. 9766642. 

WAREHOUSE DELIVERY PERSON. Oak 
Ckyaraa FwfiTene emptoymant Mutt be 16 
years ott have car and vafcd dnvafa fccanee 
Cal 6666403 



WAIT PERSONS, part hme weekends, 
elertng at $3 35 per hour Excellent 
gratufttee North Side Business Mens 
Aaaociabon. Apply In parson at Wooda Edge. 
Mon-Frt. 6 am -4 pm. 925 N Tlwd. 



BREAKFAST C OOK , and _tlttrn oo-i 
waitress. Apply In peraon at Rainbow Inn, 



O.'-K CITY OFFICE SPACE. — FORMER 
DOCTOR'S OFFICE - SUITABLE FOS 
MEOlCAL/OENTAL OFFICES SOME 
MEDICAL EQUIPMENT INCLUDED FOR 
MORE INFORMATION CONTACT STEVE 
AT REESE HOME REALTY. 2436749 



HELP WANTED 



WESTERN STEAK HOUSE-kwnedleJe 
openings — day* tor eooki. waJter-wHireas, 



FARM LA' tftween Marthews and 
Stoney O at 4 acres w*h 27 7 acres 6664952 
com base nwy B and C4d Suga Rd 
5674435 



r Apjfy In parson at 515 S Lcbtotty 
Ln.. Oak City Call lor 



FOR RENT 



GROVE STREET— A, sistte on the 1 at 
Two bedroom apt , heeled, private perking, 
ieundry, **ovt. ra Wgara l or. carpeted ak con- 
ditioned No pets Can John weefcend e or 
after 5pm 262-6466 

MATTHEWS— Office space AvsUNe m> 
wetfcoW) LMhss included Carpeted Starts 
at $100 par month 243-9965 or 5674555 
Ask tor Pam 

WAREHOUSE SPACE In Mason Cal 
9766767 



PART TIME ATTENDAOT-home tor the 
tfctorly neada attendant to work avery Frtdey. 
Experience preferred but wfl train Own 
transportation 2439296 

WA NT EO— pan-tlme Waitresses. 
Bartenders and Cooks tor Davy's In Oak C*y 
and Oatsy's^rfchburg CH 66663*3 or 
567-9669 



FiTCH BURG- 2 bedroom upper rut. nice 
yard, garage Avs"*bie immediately 

567-3006 



HOBBY FARMS 

80 acrts with 71 tillable acres in Stonay Creek area. 
Good 4-bdr. home, older 3-stall parlor unit, 16x40 
Ha>vestor & bunk feeder, machine shed, large concrete 
yard and loafitfj shed. Nice high land, 7 acre wooded 
lot, nice setting on surfaced, wooded road. Some 
machinery available. R.E. price only $55,000 

80 acrts with 30 tillable nea- "tchi jrg. Secluded set- 
ting with river frontage. Remoudled •* bdr home with 
wood and electric heat. Old barn, silo, shed & hog shed. 
Excellent hunting area. Reduced price $32,500 

86 acrea with approximately 70 tillable. Good barn with 
48 stanlions, newer barn cleaner, single concrete silo, 
and some 

milking equipment Large machine shed. 2-car garage, 
and good 3-bedroom home cast of Clearwater. Reduced 
price $65,000 

25 acres (with additional 85 acres available) in the 
Matthews-Stoney Creek area. Older 36x70, two small 
si!os with unloader. two machine sheds & garage. Older 
3-bedroom hou 3 in good condition. Beautiful setting 
one mile off Kwy 95. TAKE A LOOK —MAKE AN OF- 
FER - only $25,000 
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HERITAGE REALTY 



TRUCK DRIVER and lumber yard hato 
Apply In person at Fumbte'a Lumber 6 Do- 
ft-Yourseff Center. 260 N Central St. 



NURSING ASSISTANTS Wa wN tram 
Gold H* Manor 243-6465 

NURSING ASSISTANTS, part time, ex- 
perience preferred Last Stop Manor 
262-3535 

WELDING AND ASSEMBLY type work 
Apnry at Johnson Manufacturing Co . 1017 
Industrial Dr.. Oak City 64 6666472 

NIGHTS 6 WEEKENDS— Must be reKebte 
and flexible Apply at Stop n'Shcp.N Man 
Clearwater 



SERVICES 



SERVICES 



HOUSE CLEANING — Yoo 
years experience, reliable, excellent 
references 262-6565 

BRIAN S BICYCLE REPAIR— All makes 
and kinds Parts, tires. rabuWb*es lor safe 
642 7333 

LET-GEORGE DO-IT MAINTENANCE, 
residential, apartments, snow removel. 
general maintenance, weatheritalton. 
telephone jacks, .mail remodetmrj 
Reeeonebte once* Can George. 243-6476 

SEPTIC SYSTEM, aod lasting, design serv- 
Ices and Inspections bv son scientist end 
reaisisrsd designs I «ikewafd and 

rs. Inc 676-7370 



We specialize In bam ttrv. itemng. wa* 
repair, new stone waffs, also Metwno knertox 
at- M rode Sfuckert s. Stoney Creek Can 
642-2490 



CRUSHED ROCK, eg kme fifcng JJ 
Mdierson Conetr . Matthews Ctf 262-3726 

EXPERT PAINTING Interior and exterior 
and mper-hsngmg Neat and professional 
Reasonable prices Morris Jackson 
567-5379 

V <W3 WORD PROCESSING, resumes, 
ten ^aper«.etc 262 5599 



FOR SALE 



SECRETARY— Temporary Because of m- 
nees. can you help u: out 567-3535 

GOLD KM AREA-Tw office seeking ad- 
ditional tax preparers tor up corning tax 
eaeson Rextjle hours Compenaationconv 
mene u rete stth exrjerlence Cal 2433010 
between6 6 6 pm Mon -Frl 

STUOENT with (arm tackground to do pert 
time work to exchange tor modern housing, 
flexible hours, prefer married couple, 
references required CeX 262-6276 between 
73f>6pin. 

SINGLE M*H tor general farm work, 50 cow 
her&pipsfkiemlkirferruatb^ 
He. 262 1370. 

FEMALE CALF FEEDER. fuS-rime poakion. 
Indudes leedtog celvea and rekef mafang. 
Salary, housing »rtd other benefits 
CtevakeV Bros. Fsrm. Ctwsrwaser. M2O01 0. 
ask tor Randy 

HELP WANTEO 
Fuibm > loedout man to work in Metropofw 
Responeiole tor loading and cleaning 
r> aato ck t r aiars. tia j idle k w si ock and alee 
work lor livestock truck lins Fsrm 
beefcground prsfarrsd wkh good work racord 
and references required Stan at $7mour 
Group hee»h Inauranee and vacation p*d 

Truck "Em. rnc 
l28^Sto^Drlve 



BLACK 
DIRT 

for sale 
262-5597 
262-0759 



223 c fl SEARS SPACEMASTER Chest 
freezer Excellent condition $290 00 Ca" 
**3-7666 

74 FROtlC Pick-up camper redone on Ihe 
ineide 6950 S 70- 7756 ofuce. 2435112 
home 

ELECTROLUX ten* I yr old vscuum 
SiOO/offsr 9764011 

KESSENtCH 4 harness lokkng floor kyvn 
Books and more 243-5665 



Finished Grading 
Seeding 
Retainer Walls 

Call Mix Wells 
262-8864 



Remodeling ^r^v-v- 




Let an Expert Do it 
15 years of experience 
By the Hour or By the Job 
Hammer Construction Co. 
Call Rex at 642-3487 



ROUTE SALESPERSON, experienced, tor 
term products Ettabkshsd routs Must be 
sggress^eandseH-stsnsr Send resume to 
Salesperson. Box 10. Osk Crty 




HONEY WAGON SEPTIC SERVICE 

"We Do It Right The First Time" 

Quality at Competitive rates 
Radio Disp itched Trucks form 2vuv3600 Gallons 
Free Printed Information On Septic System Maintenance 
Call Us Before You Give Up On Your Present System 
licensed. Bonded. Insured 

Stoney Creek 262-1 907; Oak City 860-7770 



JIM STICKLER 

COUNTRY LAWYER 
243-1178 



Complete 
Auto Care 
Service 

Both Domestic & 

Foreign 
We Reoair 

Transmissions 
M-F . . 7 run. to 6 p.m. 
Sat 7 a.m. to noon 




BULLDOZING AND GRADING 

» ASCS SOIL CONSER- 
VATION WORK 

• BUILDING SITES AND 
DRIVEWAYS 

• LANL S CLEARING- 
EARTH MOVING 

• ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
GERALD MEANS 

Fltchburg Call 
567*6319 



BILLY'S AUTO SERVICE 

28Q 



Morrison 

AUCTION 

SERVICE 

"Let Morris do it," 

Farm Real Estate, 

Household, 
Antique, Commercial 
Phnnp 243-3377 



The Classifieds 



FOR SALE 



FAHfcMUJSED ROASTING CHICKENS- 
nosntOotctorgrtMthhormom Freervrv 

•42-2457 



OAK FWEWOOO.Dry. seasoned e*ce»en1 
*^.sp*endda#vered t110p#r Mcort. 
US per face c ord HM071 

WOOO WORKING TOOLS Movtng mutt 

mi irica 500 bond ss*,$850 inca pi*,*. 

*30O Of»* m» sctJansou*to o<s 243-5384. 

WATER 8CO. new, queen, headboard p*u« 
$99 2e2-2370 afk.r 6 



WASHER/DHYER $245 No frost 
rtlnoaralor ft to Call before noon 
567-4400 



J'**i«x* oik wood sola, imp cttak end 
Qjaea UMt Nco shape 642 -29KI 

lOVESEAT, contemporary style, b*ge. 
wt*. estate* cartaon $150 Supers** 
wtJerbod. ntw boater $)00 W6-1054 

FARM EQUIPMENT 



FARM EQUIPMENT 



eCRO power ItcO cart 7x1 8. 1987 KM** 
•wn pooeenecfc cattle trailer old bam 
lu mber &64-7 t«. 

JD 227 com picktr , $500 Massey Harris 
e*w>er comb**. $i 50 J0 14 ion bat*. Si 00 
Fox Super 6 Chopper, $500 587-4241 

NEWHOUANO890cnopf^Mrh^yand 
Corn heed Mp* Mokoe G900 t/fcctOf MF 
880CHC 28 « Pau 25 ft manura agitator 
lotion eoti? , trav«%. pica, pump with 
power vnn 2 82 7789 

LOYAL wio^cnain elevator. 24 . very good 
cond 842-4595 



AUTOMOBILES 



1986 CHEVY CAVAUER, 2 dr. black 6 
ttek OoodcoodHon 120.000 rM#i $500 
587-2856 



AUTOMOB ILES 

VOLKSWAOON aqua/aback, gai heater. 
f™*"?™ good href $2or>b»t cfft: 
567-8584 

■61 C/HARO with tpoaef. V6 automatic. 

5i r ; «L M ' ' BW,, **• 10 tPprocaila 
7BZ»11fjO 

ei CHEVETTE, 7i.0O0m4es, good shape. 
to*n>* $1,000 or bast otfer Can James 
888-2827 

$1 FORO ESCORT. 2 door, good body 
Noeds engine $400 Ph*26 2»2884 

FOflO—'78 PINTO, new ores and exhaust 
runs wee t^OWbtW otter 842-5744 

"87 FORO TEMPO Low ml an. aterao Take 
over payments Ask lor 0*y 262-9803 



CARDS OF THANKS 

I w*n to mink aN ot -rty neiQ/ibon, friends 
and rttsva* i*t» eorvt c*d». cards 
wdjjowere Also my voodtrfut terrWy for 
tveryttttog they did for ne A special thanks 
to Reverend Jon Morgar for coming to Ihe 
hospital to visit ma The* you smcer**. 
H**en Werte 1 



AUCTIONS 



I would Wee to thank me wrestlers and 
parents of the King Wresttmg CkA lor the 
card and contents which I received at the. 
duo picnic Ar*o to sfl me MANY people who 
worked In any way during the season 
THANKS M 8.x 



TRUCKS 



mS^T^ 4 *""' 4 *""' 11W FORO <A ten pickup $450 262-3230 



J980W3S88. FalptoMngisaldona 
Wi sacrifice for 810/00 * 57.7430 



658 FARUAU. with moused 243 corn 
ptcksr Needs angme w<,* $2,500 
282^552 

IH cutlrvetor. 2 row. 40 inches, always 
ShSddtd 282- 243$ 

J070OO4^cw|quldlsrt Insect monnor, A- 1 
concl $360 3pt bote spear $100,262-2742 



c ondition $1700 262-1507 

DODGE CHAHOER '76. 316 automelc. 
n^bj^.aree and starter $575 CaJOave 
2433231. 



•83 OtOSMOBILE OMEGA two-tone brown, 
brownwenor. 4-door. a*. AM-FM $4500 
868-9023 

1980 CUTLASS SUPREME. AM-FM- 
cassette. 580 . make otter M tke 262-6247. 

1983HCWAACCOf©;<toor AXrKord* 
ctahcufouaN maintained U59O0 243-1383 



HELP WANTED 

The City of Mason , an equal opportunity 
employer, offers a challenging entry level por- 
tion as Meter Roader with Mason Utilities. The 
successful candidate mjst be a high school 
graduate, have a valid drivers license and 
possess responsible work experience. Com- 
puter experience is preferred. The offered 
salary is $1475 per month. Applications should 
be submitted to: 

MASON UTILITIES OFFICE 
211 Water Street 
By November 30 



SPACE FOR LEASE 



Matthews 
Shopping 
Plaza 

Up to 5500 sq. ft. 
Excellent Frontage 
Location in Plaza 



l;ER!C 



1989 INT 1700 Stub nose Good runomg 
condmon 3 yean old 16" grain box and 
hoist 842.356 2 

1973 GMC senator recently overhauled 
pood runrwng condtoon. 978-4528 

1976 CHEVY pickup H ton. runs good 
tISOQ 567-69 S2 

1977 2-ton Ford stock true*, rebuft. 291 V8. 
dual tree, 16' came rack wknefoe calf door, 
new efoe racks and new roof Vary good 
*btpt. 82500 2824263 1 w 

1985 QMC HO « ton. Dal Towtogpackaoe 
tuto trans.*, cruise, low mesa, •atraZua* 
new 814.000, 282-2337, 

1986 OMC 1-ton 4X4. cabin cnaaaie. 84" 
CA. 8ko new. aH8-205t 

t!77 FOflO school bus 35i.t8paaaenoar 
11500 Ask tor Ray 2430032 ^ 



A special thanks »o the Mattnews VFW and 
ttJjStoney Creek Am<Kica.i Lagton tor the 
*onderM prograrr. put c jy you for Labor 
Day A tekow comrade 

We wish to thank our reietives, friends and 
n^OhHors >cx the thoughtWnes* and tym- 
r»thy *hown us at the time of the death of 
our father, grandfather anr j 0r eat< 
grandfather. Otto Netbauer Your tondnesa 
never be torgotten Mr « Mrs Henry 
Tjnm. Mr. « Mrs Rudy Karvacco. Percy « 



Wednesday Nov 1?, 10 « 
machinery, teed. Joe 8 Jenet MaUard, 2022 
R«ver View Rd , 2 mries wast of Matthews 
&m*h Broi Auction Matthew State Bank. 

Oct 29. Ham Oene*a(fsrmauct«n Gary 
8 Unde Johnson. 129 K*$ Ro" . Stone/ 
Creek,2mi south of village west on Morns 
to H«s Col Pel Roberts a vet General 
Credrl Corp . clerk 

Novembers 10am General farm auctan 
J«m 6 lootse Harton location 6 milesVrest 
of Matthews on US C3. north 2 rmkts 01 
Turkey Rd . east V* mee on Dead-Eve Or 
Wcipay Petersen, eoct AC Investment 
Corp . represented by Edgar Boone 

Oct 27.0am Mantifeeturfng plant eot*>- 
S!!!?^?* 2«2Comn^cii 
*y«y. Oak City For brochure Mason Sales 
Co . P.Q Box 3. k<naon 97 84M9S 

Nov 9.8am SenkMg^ageco^rnent 
^P'Of Service. Mam St . Fitch- 
b^Hy^ir^g^.pur^,^, rov 
truck and more Mason Sates Co f -ank 
Fingers, representative 



THANK YOU! 

The Gold Hill Jaycees would like to thank all 
those who made the "Sandbox Fill" a success 
especially the following: 

• Kemps Sand and Gravel 

• Village of Gold Hill 

• Gary's Hardware 
* Jennie Gibons 



PERSONALS 



Dairy tnd beef farmer. 24 veers oto. took- 
tog for girt 20 to 24 Nor^drtnker. norv 
emuer. Chr ist i an. Sand photo vrt phone 
number. RRg. Box 27. FachOurg 

Single mate. 25. seeks correaoonde.^j wtth 
larmer'a daughtjr.Wraa Frank, Route 1. Box 
244. Ctsarneior. 



ADO^TrON-Che^eee couple wtth much 
wvo and security wiehee to adopt an infant 
Abie to provide a *ovtng home In a warm and 
fnandry cornmunky ExpenaeepaJd No kv 
ttrntao1ar> WTteP.O Box 992. Metrppoks 



eEL-AlR£ MOTEL tree X-raied movies 
iSmgie 82t 43 plus tax. 



DO YOUR OWN drvoroa or bankruptcy 
WrHe legeJ lnrjeoend»N.e. inc . p.O 
I Box 327. Mason 



Check Our 
Low Cost 
Insurance 
Rates 




Expect The 
Unexpected 

Re prepared for any 
eventuality with «da- 
quale insurance cover* 
age Get lha daialli. 

Gill Today 
GOLD HIU 



AUCTION 

ADAMS COUNTY INVESTMENT CO. 

Have sold my farm and w*<l sell the followinq 
on: w 

October 31 
Located 2 miles south of Stoney Creek on 
Forest Highway. 

Sale Time 10:30 a.m. 

Lunch on the Grounds 
MACHINERY! jhc 806 LP. tractor w/3 pt and fast hitch, 
wide front, excellent cond, duals for 806; Farmall "H" 
good rubber & good cond.; John Deere #40 spreader.' 
Uke new; Hesston 1090 haybine, 1979 model; IHC #- 5 
bal. super 66 New Holland baler: New idea 5-bar '.ac- 
tor rake: John Deere 3«bottom high clearance plow, like 
new; IHC *50 corn planter, disk openers & fiberglass 
boxes; 3-section spring tooth; 4*section drag; " '0 one- 

[£^%^ picker: * J .? hl L Deere 10 ' 9' afn drill w/gtass seed, 
IHC 10 d-gger; Atlis Chalmers g* disk; mufti 26-foot 
green seed wagon w/tandem exle: 45-foot hay conveyor- 
John Deere #200 conveyor w/motor; new 1065 JD 
wegon w/gravity box; stack hand #10 Heston stacker; 
Ford chopper w/hay head & direct cut heat 4 

?J? E £ M L SC f LUNEOUS FARM HEMS: I,, 
spreader; hand com shelter; old saw filiny ->achine; 
i£ j £ ,f ! ter; * le - motors ^ ^"wse evenor; some barn tools; 
JD bale chute; home made anvil; 16' OeWalt radial arm 

w/hopper; 2 wheel trailer; well over 100 tires of various 

SuSr 1 ?!!). *? r * *. 01 various sizes; belt 

splicer & attachmenis; roll of V^nch cable; palls of nails 
various building supplies; fiberglass for Chevy Blazer, 

i^il^!? 1 12 ; f00 i sito r00f; »*Hn»«c silo unloader 
for 14- ool I silo unloader, 3-years old; Vandale 14.|oot 

FEED: 12' com silage In 14' silo; 250 bales of hay: 

FURNITURE! Old studio couch; Kenmore gas washer; 
Some Small items of Possible Antique value 

iy oT ££) °* amount ° f l,em8, Mm> wl " 8,8rt P rom P l - 
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Sex assaults 
in county 
on tl ( e rise 



The number of sexual assaults in 
Adams County increased 10 percent 
over last year ind three out of four vie* 
(bra were juveniles says a report issued 
from the Adams County Sheriffs 
Department. 

Of the victims. 75 percent were age 
1 7 or younger and the average victim's 
age was 15, the report said Just over 
half of the assaults occurred in either 
the victim's or the offender's home. 
Fifty percent of the offenders involv- 
ed in the reported cases were arrested: 
and 59 percent of those were referred 
to court. 



Search 
continues 
for woman 



After three days of an intensive 
search there are still no clues to the 
location of a rural Ftichburg woman 
missing since Friday. Adams County 
Sheriff Don Pettrt said. 

Grace Manila. 33. disappeared while 
on a shopping trip Friday afternoon 
Her car was found on Mildew Road, 
abandoned, with groceries in the back 
seat. 

She was last seen m Frtchburg stout 
2.30 p.m. Her husband Rick reported 
her missing when he returned home 
from work at 6 30 p m 

Searchers, Including a police 
helicopter from Metropolis, Wood 
hounds and persons on horseback have 
found no trace her. The search will 
continue Wednesday. 



Afterschool 

daycare 

discussed 

Parents, conccned that their 
elementary ege chik ren are alone after 
school while they are away at . tk. 
met Wednesday 'o discus* and assess 
the need for ai. after-school day care 
center in Mason's elementary schools 

Dick Black, school district 
psychologist, said studies show there 
is a loss of development in pre-teen 
kids who end up wasting this time 
because parents! support is missing 

Mason police Chief Griffin Hayes 
I old of problems with older kids. "The 

olice department has had to respond 
to emergencies at homes where older 
ch:ldren - ages 9 to 13 - are carwi; 
for younger siblings. 

"Older kids, who have made it a 
habit to "hang around' downtown, are 
also a problem." he said "They may 
be the cause of 60 percent of the 
teenage rnrne in Mason between the 
hours cf 3 p.m and 8 p. m 

Youth and Community Resources 
Extension Agent Betty Skog explain- 
ed the status of cr 'drcn in Adams 
County. She said that 65 percent or the 
adult women with children in Adam* 
County are in the work force and that 
about 5,000 children are in need of 
some kind of child care ttrvtcr 
"Manv of these children are in "%le 
parent homes and living helow ; wer • 
ty levels." Skog said "And orgamz. 
ed child care tn Adams Couity ac- 
counts for only nine percent of the day 
care need " 

Skog said that after school care is 
especially needed for children in the 
kindergarten through ,3rd grade age 
group. 

Another informational and planning 
meeting will \r. held next week Tues- 
**" tV"*^ P ,m m ,ne educational 
ind the Method*! Church 

. 1" lIurtM'tili'fC j»n 



Superintendent seeks 
school space-needs 
committee volunteers 



With !»•• Oak C»ty. Spruce Valley 
and Spring Ukc Middle Schools fill- 
ed to capacity . Adams County School 
District Superintendent Philip Win* 
moore is asking that i, -dividual* in- 
terested m serving on a committee to 
assess the district s s^ace needs con- 
tact his office during the next two 
weeks 

Winmoore said. ' 'It's safe to say that 
students are going to have to be 
disrupted next yea' in the middle 
schools as we try to make room for the 
burgeoning 6th. 7th and 8th grade 
classes " 

This year, he said, many classes in 
Spruce Valley and Spring Lak* schools 
have 27 and 28 students in them "The 
tight space problem isn't going to let 
up any. cither. Many of The elemen- 
tary schools are seeing classes with 24 
and 25 children in them " 



Overall, he said, the darnel's enroll- 
ment projections have been accurate, 
with onlv five more students in the 
system than were predicted this fall 
"What we are seeing is the children 
of the Baby-boomer era entering 
school. It's ha'd to predict if these 
parents will remain in Adams Coun- 
ty, but building starts are continuing " 

Winroorc offered ■ number of 
possibilities for new committee 
members to thin' about in alleviating 
the problem. Students coukJ be moved 
into ore or two of the high schools, 
vhrch current!)' .iave excess space: ex- 
tra classroom space can be ad-ted to 
one or n»ore of the middle schoc's, a 
fourth rmddfe sen xA raid be buih. or. 
the special eduction classes, which 
use a large amount of space, could be 
shifted, he said 



Sehring to lay off 350 



AlSehnngCo officials said Friday 
ihey are discontinuing the hog 
slaughtering operation at Us Mason 
Plant effective January 1. 

Althtjgh pork margins hz/e im- 
proved, said Ron Burton, vice presi- 
dent, large low-cost slaughter opera- 
tions nave started up in the industry in 
the .ast five yu»: "It « difficult to 
compete with the economics of these 



Tax increase expected 
in Pineville township 



The Township or Pineville sc a 
preliminary budget which is expected 
to increase the tax levy by SI. 21 per 
thousand 

The preliminary budget sets a levy 
of $305,060 ai i a mill rale of 3 99 on 
township taxpayers The proposed mill 
rate raises the kxa' »»'rs from $166.80 
on a $60,000 home to $239.40. rise of 
$72 60 

Remember that the township taxes 
make up only about one- fifth of your 
tot>l tax bill, with the remainder go 
mg \o the county (25 percent share), 
local school district (48 percent share), 
vocational school district (4 percent 
share) and th- state forestry tax (I per- 
ont share) A 10 perceni nse m covnty 
taxes is expected, and the .<hool 
system has already received a 4.7 per- 
cent increase. 



Salaries ($109,400), roadwork 
($105,000), the tow..'s dump site 
C ,000), imp r ovements lo the town 
K i ($13,750), an equipment sinking 
fund ($12,500) and the Oak City - 
Pineville Senior Center ($12,500) are 
the areas wrth the largest spending 



The senior center donation request 
drew a lot of discussion because the re- 
quest is $12,500, more than triple the 
amount approved for this year 

An extra $10,000 has been added to 
the budget for dump site expenses 
because an increase in the flow of gar- 
bage has already run dump sue ex- 
penses over budget for this year 

A public hearing for approval of the 
budget is set for December 1 at 7 30 
p.m 



ADAMS COUNTY SHERIFF S CALLS 
For th* 7 days prtc»ding Monday 
Complaint Total 



processors," Burton said 

About 350 of the plant's 1200 
workers will be affected by f 
closedown Burton said the compa^ 
will try to find jobs for these 
employees, but added that he did not 
expect the new openings would be in 
Adams County. The Uud-oft workers' 
names will be put on a waiting list for 
other plants throughout the region 



ACCIDENTS 
ALCOHOL/DRUGS 

Juvenile 

Adult 
ALARMS 

ANNOYING PHONE CALLS 
ARRESTS ON WARRANT 
ASSAULT/Sexual 

Juvenile 

Adult 
ASSIST Persons 

Motorists 
BATTERY/ASSAULT 

Juvenile 

Adult 
BURGLARY 

Home 

Bus^ess 
CRIMINAL DAMAGE/VANDALISM 

Juvenile 

Adult 

CURFEW VIOLATION 
DISORDERLY CONDUCT 

Juvenile 

Adult 
DISTURBANCES 

Juvenile 

Adult 
DOMESTIC 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Juvenile 

Adult 
SHOOTINGS 
SUSPIC'OUS PERSONS 
THEFFT 

C ' 

Bike 

Misc. 
THREATS 

Juvenile 

Adult 
UNDESIrtEABLES 

Juvenile 

Adult 
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23 
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1 
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3 
5 
11 

0 
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0 
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continued from page one 



Juvenile drinking 



rested for juvenile drinking or in lieu 
of the fine, they can attend this class 
for $40 

"If they arc m rested on a second of* 
fense they must pay the fine or attend 
the class, but they also lose their 
driver's license for 90 days 

On ihe third offence, they ar; refer- 
red In Allium OuMy C'.mrt. wlierc the 
class and assessment become man- 
datory and tlicir driving privileges may 
be lost for up in ayc.tr." Larson said 
"By the fourth nllcnic the offenoers 
are usually over age 18 and arc mow 
ed over to adult ciKirt " 

Lnrson said iIk* new . sscssnicnt pro- 
gram invnUcs arwty?inp the juveniles' 



problem* and working with the parcntv 
to help them understand the seriousness 
of their child's problem 

"So far. the reaction of parents has 
been very poniive They are relieved 
to get a professional opinion on what 
treatment the child is in need of. The 
counselor* can also refer the kids to rn 
nut patient licalmenl center in further 
address the youth s drug or alcohol 
problems " 

Larson mkI thai Oak City had 12 
juvenile (Innkmj arrests last nxirxh and 
that, in the three months previous, 
juveniles arrested for drinking 
numbcicd 14, 8 and 9. respectively 



Plan commission angry about county zoning 



Village of Gold Hill plan commis- 
sioners were angered Thursday when 
they were told thai three extra* 
territorial toning changes they oppos- 
ed were approved by the county board. 

Extra- territorial jurisdiction is the 
right of a municipality to have some 
say about the development of lands 
within a certain range of its own 
border Ins meant lo ensure thai rural 



development will coincide with future 
municipal expansion plans. Gold Hill's 
extra •territorial range is one-and-one- 
half miles. 

The plan commission refused en- 
dorsement of the three li"l divisions, 
said Chairman Marlin Conkley. 
because the division* create lots which 
are hundreds of feet a- ay from a road 



a,id have narrow strips of land connec- 
ting them to the road for duveways 

"We would prefer thai the lots be 
laid out more like they are in the 
village, where the lots don't have those 
pan handles.* Conkley said. "All '.his 
is goir.g lo do is cause us to inherit pro- 
blems A we annex that land " 

Commenting on the limited power 
the plan commission has in extra- 



territorial planning, he said. "Thc> 
haver' I listened to us in the past and 
I'm certain they won t tn the future, 
but we are the ones who are going to 
pay for their negligence " 



ERIC 



Enjoy Great Comfort And A Lower Gas Bill!!! 

Gas heating so efficient it makes others obsolete. Get between 93 and 97 percent 
A.F.U.E. — far better ti itn conventional gas furnaces. See us today and start saving 
FREE ESTIMATES ON AIR C. rfDITIONING AND HEATING 
Efficiency that pays for itself in onergy savings 

Matthews farm co-operative 

"MUCH MO*I THAN JUST A FARM STOKE" 

HWY 95, MATTHEWS 




Working With 
Our Publics 

In-Service Education 
for Cooperative Extension 



Module 4 

Situational Analysis 



Transparency Masters 



Situations 



'Circumstances and 



dilemmas 

Perplexing 
Chokes 
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Working With Our Publics 

In-Service Education for Cooperative Extension 
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Module 4 TM-1 
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Working With Our Publics 

In-Service Education for Cooperative Extension 
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SlTVAWHhL 

- Process 
~ Sorting 

- involved Publics 

~ Observations 
r Measurements 

- Values / Criteria 

- Interpretations, 
~ Needs /Resources / 

Obstacles 

- Improved Decisions 
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SEVEN SITUATIONS 

1. Dammed Stream 

2, Kocks and ftapids 

3, Hanging on C/fff 



t. On cliffs edge 

5, $/gfl - BKIDCB OUT 

6 Veiour Sign 

7 Community 
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Plan of Work 



Situation: 

Decreased commodity prices, increased production costs, 
and other complex economic problems continue to affect 
farm families. One third of the state's 76,000 farms have 
high debt/asset ratios. Farm land values continue to 
decrease. . . 

Objectives: 

Action: 

Evaluation: 
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CHECKLIST 



* Vresent 

*Necd 
*pata 

* Sever H y 

* BenchMark 
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t Needs 
2. Concept 




y4. Perspectives 
6, Values 
& In wfoemtnt 
7, Measurement 
# Inierpreiatten 

9< Decisionmaking 
10, Communication 
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SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS - Key Phase* 



4 PERSPECTIVES 




7 VALUE ORIENTATIONS 
■ PERSONALITY 



- IN VOLVEMENT % 
DATA PROCESSES 
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PERSONALITY 



- WTROV&SIOSI - BXTRMBRSlOfil 



-INJVmON'SBNSING 
-FKUNG 'THINKING 



-ntCiMNG 'JVPCING 
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4 P£RmCTMS 

* SOCIETAL I COMMUNITY 
~£%T£N$ION ORGANIZATION 




- CUENTBLB 



-PROFESSIONAL SELF 
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VALUE ORliNTMlOHS 

l SOCIAL 
2, HEALTH 
I ECONOMIC 

4 EDUCATION 

5, ENVIRONMENTAL 
G POLITICAL 

1. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
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PROCESSES 
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situational Analysis 

p ZZPAZATic>NPHA*£S: 
\ - boundaries 
1 "'Focus 

- Leadership 

- Personalities 

WPLBMBUTAT/CMrHteeS: 
-Perspectives 

" Value Crienj-akions 

- Questions 
-Publics 

-Involvement 
-Data, 

CONCWVINQ PHAStSi 
~ Interpret 

- Priority problems 

-Reflect 
-Learner needs 
-Objectives 




x 



4 



1 

f 



i 
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-A/EEDS ASSESSMENT 



DETERMINE AA/O 
DEVELOP RESOURCES ] 

UNDERSTAND 
- &VILV SUPPORT 




- IDENTIFY OBSTACLES 
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Personality Styles Grid 



I 1ST J 


/SFJ 


1 INFJ 


JNTJ 


J ISTP 


JSFP 


/.NFP 


INTP 


1 EST? 


ESFP 


ENFP 


ENTP 


1 ESTJ 


ESFJ 


£NFJ 


ENTJ 
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PERSON ALITY STYLE 

* NO R/CHT/WRONQ 



* ALL MODES 



* FLEXIBLE 
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MTWZRSION 



careful 
diligent 

ideas 

works alone 
comrnuniczi'ton 
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fcXTRA VERSION 

involves others 
open 

action oriented 

impulsive 
impatient 



INTUITION 



overall 
quantitative 
Mure 
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Sensing 



detail 

practical 

systematic 

complications 
dislikes new 

problems 



FEELING 



consider others 1 
values 

consensus builder 



less logical 

Subjective, 

unorganized 
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THINKING 

logical 
organized 
critical ability 
objective 



otherswishes 

interpersonal 
skills 



PERCEIV1A/G 



curious 
open 

flexible 



indecisive 
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decisive 
plans 

orderly 

task oriented 

unyielding 
too decisive 

plan oriented 




INTERNAL 



Societal / 

Community 




Extension 
Organization 


Professional 
Self 
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SCCISTA L I COMMUNITY 

-LAWS 

~ OTHER AC£MC(ES 
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-FOLIC I £5 

-smith - L evez m 

'MISSION 

Methods 

'^SEARCH 
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CLI£NTEL£ 




-MEDfA 

-PRACTICES 
SURVEYS 



A 
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STYLE 
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PAST CATEGO RIES 

-PROGRAM AREAS 
~D/SCl Pl/mbs 

-BROAD CONCE 
AREAS 

- COMMUNITY 
FUNCTIONS 

- INSTITUTIONS 

- LBARNERS 
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- RE SEARCH 6ASEP 

-MULTI DISCIPLINES 

- MULT I PROGRAM AREAS 

- NEEDS 

-OBSTACLES AND 
CONFLICT 

- ETHICS 

- CRITERIA SOURCE 

- INTERPRETATION 
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tig. 



At* 



ORIENTATIONS 

- SOCIAL 

- H0ALTH 

- ECONOMIC 
"EDUCATION 

'-POLITICAL 



-PSYCHOLOGICAL 



pezsPECTtves 

sociem l/ bxibnswn 
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Experiential Learning Model 

(Kolb, 1984) 

CE 
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PRIORITY SETTING 

I Understand situation 

2, Identify options 

3, Identify criteria. 

4, Judgment 



5< Ret lection 
6, Commitment 
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A SITUATION 
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PROGRAM 

4 planned 
sequence of 

educational 
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PLANNING 

Making value chokes 
or setting priorities 

as to what £%ten$ion 



program 



$ should be 



in the Mure 
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A difference in the situation from 
one point in time to another* 



mm* 
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SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS? 
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HISTORICAL 

MODELS 



C\PP 

♦ Priority Setting 

♦ Boyle 

♦ \fa\ues and Weeds 

♦ Boone 

♦ Marketing 
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SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS 



Extension professionals and 

their involved publics separate 
complex sets of circumstances 
into smaller, manageable parts 

and components. 
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Situational analysis enables 
more complete observations, 
understanding, interpretations, 
and judgments of various parts 
and their relationships to each 
other and thek environments. 
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Situational analysis 
should result in i 

priority, realistic 
goals/ objectives based on 

reasomng, 
understood 



logical 
judgments 
supported by our 



ICS, 
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PROCESS 

The dynamic, interactive, and 
e% perienVta i series oi thoughfs, 

aci\ons,cnd decisions \eadtnq 
io education^ goals and 
objectives. 
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BARRIERS 

1 PHYSICAL 

2 SOCIAL 



3. PSYCHOLOGICAL 




4. MYTHS 
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MY TH S 



I SiimiioMl onolysis 

is ne&te assessment 

2Mwt\ona\ analysts 
i$q&thering facts 
statistics. 

Situational cm 
is only a structured 

process* 
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/$/$ realistic in a crisis? 
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SITVKTIOHM ANALYSIS 

WSVLTS IN GOMS 
AND OBJBCVMBS 
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PERSONALITY STYLE 

Individual differences in the way 
thai people perceive and make 
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VALUE ORIENTATIONS 




Sets of basic beliefs or 
assumptions that guide 
a person's thinking 
and behavior. 
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Determines what 

people see In a 
Situation, 
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Involvement m&ms working together. 
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HOW SHCULV 

I 1HV0UV& 

7 
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I NVQLA/INCji 

OUR PUBLICS 

* People are always involved. 

* $e*p4n$ih'ttiiy io involve 
publics. 

* Imolvemeni is purposeful. 
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INVOLVEMENT 

TECHNIQUES 

♦ Surveys 

♦ Croup meetings 

♦ format groups 

♦ Existing doU 
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SURVEYS 



• Mail 

' Telephone 

* Personal Interview 
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OROLi^ (VIE f^T*" 1 5 

•Creative broCm$tormm% 

♦ Nominal group technique 

♦ Interviews 

♦ formal hearings 




FORMA L 
GROUPS 

♦ Advisory councils 

♦ Task forces 

♦ Committees 

♦ Associations 
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EXISTING DATA 



Conient analysis oh 

- newspapers 

- television programs 

- radio programs 

- magazines 

- newsletters 
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QUESTIONS 



♦ Who Is do/ng what? 

♦ What do people know? 
♦How do people feel? 
♦What are people 

doing about,,,? 
♦Who has power and 
influence! 

♦ What resources are 

available? 
•What do people exj 
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JUDGMENT 



Determines what 

r 

people decide to 
do about the 
situation. 
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Satisfying 



Making satisfactory decisions 
even though all the needed 
information is not ava/lab/e. 




0 
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TIP Sheet 1 

Experiential Learning Model 



Experiential learning (Kolb, 1984) can be easily applied to in-service training. 
The Leader's Guide includes activities to facilitate the experiential learning 
process. The leader's effectiveness will be greatly enhanced if the process sum- 
marized here is kept in mind and used throughout the workshop. 

The Experiential Learning Model (Kolb, 1984) says learning occurs in a cyclical, 
four-stage process (see Figure 1). The learning process begins with Stage 1— a 
real, concrete experience (CE) in which the learner is involved in media presenta- 
tions, self-analysis, case studies, role-playing, and demonstrations. This ex- 
perience might be an activity at the workshop or a real experience that occurred 
prior to the workshop. 



The CE stage includes ideas to help the learner reflect and make reflections/ 
observations (RO) in Stage 2. The reflection stage includes individual work on a 
problem, idea, or situation during the training session. The time during the RO 
stage might be planned as individual activity or as participants prepare to discuss a 
topic in groups. The RO stage also occurs during lecturettes and media presenta- 
tions. 

Reflections and observations are processed by the learner during Stage 3— 
abstract conceptualizing (AC). These abstract concepts include hypotheses, 
generalizations, conclusions, formulas, models, and reasons or explanations. 
This AC process is linked directly to RO, and occurs during the same types of ac- 
tivities. Abstract concepts result simultaneously from reflection and observation. 

Learners test tfie abstract concepts during Stage 4— active experimenting (AE). 
AE occurs in a training session when concepts are applied to cases, personal or 
progiarn situations, games, simulations, and other activities in which the learners 
are involved and can actively test their ideas. AE results evolve into concrete ex- 
periences (Stage 1), which then are evaluated (Stage 2), thus continuing the 
process in a cyclical manner. 

Individuals vary as to which of the four stages of the experiential learning process 
they find easier, more effective, and more interesting. These individual differen- 
ces are considered the person's learning style. Be aware that an activity might be 
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Figure 1. The Experiential Learning Model (Kolb, 1984) 
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accepted easily by some people and resisted; by others because of their learning 
styles. 



Learners usually will more comfortable with thoir learning modes. For ex- 
ample, persons who prefer active experimenting might enjoy role-playing, and 
probably will be very good at it. A person who prefers reflective observation 
might be uncomfortable in role-playing and might not be very good at acting out a 
role. The differences in comfort and skill level for a particular learning activity 
will results in differing individual reactions. These differences are natural, so the 
leader should not t*; overly concerned if some individuals resist certain learning 
experiences. Workshop-leaders need to encourage and support individuals' 
responses, while ensuring a constructive experience for the group. 

In summary, consider how the learners will best be served. How the material is 
adapted, how group interaction occurs, and how training evaluation occurs will 
be affected directly by whether or not leaders consider the overall learning 
process as well as the individual and group needs. 

-Adapted from Koib (1984). 
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Tip Sheet 2 
Involvement Checklist 



1 . Have you involved publics that hold various value orientations in your 
program planning? (Check all that apply). 

Social 

Health 

Economic 

Education 

Environmental 

Political 

Psychological 

2. Have you involved all the perspectives? (Check all that apply). 

Societal/community (macro external) 

Extension organization (macro internal) 

Clientele (micro external) 

Professional self (micro internal) 

3 . What other people or organizations should be involved? (Check all that 
apply). 

Minority or ethnic groups 

Special-interest groups 

People with low socioeconomic status 

People with high socioeconomic status 

People who are not Extension clientele 

All ages, from children to older adults 

Both sexes, regardless of topic and associated stereotypes (e.g. , also ask 

women how the agricultural economy is performing) 
Othei: 

4. Are the different personality styles involved? 
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TIP Sheet 3 

Asking the Right Question 



"Reason can answer questions, 
imagination has to ask them." 

—Ralph N. Gerard 

" If that was the answer— 
what was the question?" 

— Lorna Opotaw 

Shooting questions at a problem 
is taking the offensive. 

—Hanks and Parry 



Guidelines 



1 .Do you know your value orientations and what is important, and are you asking 
questions from those value orientations? 

2. Are you aware of value orientations that differ from your own, and are you 
asking those questions? 

3. Do you know different perspectives from which questions can be asked, and 
are you asking those questions? 

4. Do you have the key words in the questions? Who? What? Why? Where? 
When? Which? How? So what? 

5. Have you practiced asking questions? 

6. Do the questions relate directly to an issue or problem? 

7. Do others "piggyback" on your questions? 

8. Are your questions generating new and different options? New answers? 

9. Are these the right questions? 

If you are not answering * 'yes" to all these questions, review the list of questions 
you are studying in your situational analysis. 
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TIP Sheet 4 

Developing Survey Questions 



1 .Collect only data for which you have a use. State clearly in the survey how you 
will use the data. 

2. Make directions clear and concise. 

3. Sequence the questions logically: 



First, introductory, easy, nonprovoking, nonsensitive 
questions (e.g., Are you familiar with the extension 
Service?). 

Second, key topic, issue, or most useful questions in 
order of usefulness (e.g., What are your beliefs, 
knowledge, and practices about ?). 

Third, demographic, personal, threatening questions 
(e.g. , What is your income, age, beliefs about sex or 
religion?) 



4. Keep similar topic questions together and in a logical order. 

5. Keep questions clear, direct, and of few words. 

6. Use words familiar to respondents, not Extension or research jargon. 
Examples are: 



* Hog feed ration instead of diet 

* Steps to correct situation, not to rectify it. 

* How do you use your free time, not leisure. 



7. Use consistent or the s°me format or types of questions. Do not switch from 
yes/no, to written essay, to M-C, and so forth. 

8. Have respondents check or circle answers to most items to reduce the amount 
of writing. 

9. Use questions that require written answers only: 



* To solicit fresh, new ideas. 

* When you cannot predict answers. 

* When too many categories exist. 

* When you need notes. 
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10. Avoid leading or biased questions: 



No: Most farmers use weed spray, don't they? 

Yes: Some farmers use weed spray; some do not. Do 
you?(or; To what extent, if at all, do farmers in your 
area use weed spray? 



1 1 . Use contextual material to overcome objectionable questions (e.g. , Some 
fanners have been experiencing money difficulties; others have not. Some 
feel these difficulties are the farmers' own fault, and many believe it is others 
who are to blame. How do you feel about the source of farmer money 
problems? 

12. Avoid multiple interpretation questions; e.g., Did you get all the information 
from your Extension call, or would you have to call again? (Clue: What does 
the answer "yes" mean?) 

13. Avoid vague questions: 



No: Where was he bitten? (Answer: Behind the barn 
or on the leg.) 

Yes: On what part of his body was he bitten? 



14. Be polite. Use "please" and "thank you." 

15. Avoid hypothetical or assuming questions; e.g. , What will you do when the 
bank decides to foreclose on your note? 

16. Avoid overlap choices; e.g., How did you use the Extension Service this past 
year? 



* Personal visits? 

* Agricultural agent? 

* Telephone calls? 

* Farm visit? 



17. Keep the survey short, preferably five pages or less. 

18. Have colleagues critique and review drafts of surveys. 

19. Always pretest with respondents and modify the survey according to the 
results. 

Q c 0 

v. K J 
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20. Be clear on time references: 



Wo: Have you used the Extension Service in the past? 

Ves: During the- past year, have you useo the 
Extension Service? 



—Adapted from Dillman (1978) 
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TIP Sheet 5 

The Telephone Interview Schedule 



Advantages 

1 . Rich descriptive responses. 

2. Higher response rate than mail. 

3. Probing and clarifying are possible. 

4. Complete control over order of questions. 

5. Can overcome reluctance on sensitive questions. 

6. Quicker implementation 



Guidelines 

1. Develop cover sheet for introduction and call record. 

2. Write questions in conversational style. Transitions and explanations are 
acceptable. 

3. Avoid too many response categories. Use up to five categories and then com- 
bine with a mailing of response category cards. 

4. Include the list of possible answers in the question. 

5. On long, complex questions and issues, summarize the issue and context 
before giving response categories. 

6. Keep all questions with a similar response format together (e.g. , keep all 
yes/no questions together; keep all strongly disagree, disagree, neutral, agree, 
strongly agree together). 

7. Have lines and arrows follow possible answe/s for screening questions to indi- 
cate where interviewer goes next, depending oi respondent's answer. 

8. List answer categories on schedule not given to respondents. 

9. Precode the answer categories to the right of the answer categories. 

10. Put interviewer and coding instructions on the schedule form. 

1 1 . Train the interviewer on procedures, correctness, and background to study. 

-Adapted from Dillman (1978) 
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TIP Sheets 

The Mailed Questionnaire 



Advantages 

1 . Most economical survey method. 

2. No influence by an interviewer. 

3. More complex questions are possible than in a telephone survey. 
Guidelines 

1 . Use a booklet form for the questionnaire (legal size paper folded in the middle). 

2. Have questions on the inside of the booklet only. 

3. Develop a logo or artwork for the cover that depicts the key focus. 

4. Photographically reduce the questionnaire to fit in the booklet format. 

5. Use reproduction services that give the same quality as the original copy. 

6. Use a multiple legitimation and contact with respondent process: 

• Obtain approval by an important leader; e.g. , County Extension committee. 

• Do mass media publicity on survey. 

• Send a letter by a local leader to respondents 10-14 days in advance of ques- 
tionnaire. 

• Send a cover letter, questionnaire, and self-addressed, postage-paid (first- 
class preferred) envelope. 

• Send a follow-up reminder postcard. 

• Send a follow-up reminder letter. 

• Send a registered reminder letter with a second questionnaire and envelope. 

• Telephone. 
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7. Use lower-case letters for questions and uppsr-case for answers. 

8. Create vertical consistency and flow with answers in the right-hand column. 

9. Use boxes in which checkmarks can be easily placed. 

10. Avoid questions that require thinking or writing. 

1 1 . Have all parts of a question on the same page. 

12. Cover letters should: 

• Be on recognizable letterhead. 

• Indicate use, benefit, and importance of questionnaire data to the respon- 
dent group. 

• Be brief. 

• Be polite and appreciative. 

• Specify return deadline. 

• Indicate confidentiality. 

—Adapted from Dillman (1978) 
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TIP Sheet 7 

The Qualitative Interview 



0 
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Advantages 

1 . Richness and descriptiveness of ideas and data. 

2. Does not predetermine answers. 

3. Explores where the type of answers are unknown. 

4. Affective (opinions, values, attitudes, perceptions, feelings) questions can 
be asked. 

Guidelines 

Choose among three types of interviews: 
• Informal conversation (go to #1). 
General interview guide (go to #2). 
Standard open-ended questions (go to #3). 

1 . Informal conversation: 
Very flexible and responsive to context. 
Goes with the flow. 

Needs more time and possible folio wup. 

No notes are taken during interview; respondent might not know about in- 
terview. 

For participant observation work. 
External validity will be higher. 
Very questionable generalizability. 
More affected by interviewer bias. 

Requires an extravert, feeling, and sensing person with conversational 
skills. 

Can be used for group interview. 
Data difficult to summarize. 

2. General interview guide: 
Outlines the issues or topics to be covered. 
No particular order. 
Wording not determined in advance. 
More generalizable and reliable. 

Easier to summarize than informal conversations; less than standard 
questions. 

Allows improved budgeting of time. 

3. Standard open-ended questions: 
Exact question wording prepared in advance. 
Less flexibility than other two options. 
Appropriate for larger numbers of interviewers and respondents. 
Reliability and internal validity will be higher. 
Most efficient and least wasteful of interview time. 
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D^ta easier to summarize 

Inspection of questions as^.d by data users is pobsible at a later time. 

-Adapted from Patto- (1980) 
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TIP Sheet 8 

The Delphi Technique 



Delphi uses written mail responses by selected experts to a key focus question. In 
a sense, the experts are a group or a panel. Individuals have opportunities to give 
their answers independently; to benefit from the independent responses and 
answers by others to the question; and to reach pooled judgments or consensus on 
the answers to the problem. 

Given the nature of this multistep process, Delphi can be used to gather original 
data and perceptions of what problems are, or it can be used to obtain consensus 
analyses, interpretation; , and judgments on previously gathered data. 

To use the Delphi technique, follow these quidelines: 

1 . Develop the focus or Delphi question. 

2 . Select and contact expert respondents . 

3. Select sample size. 

4 . Develop and use Questionnaire #1 . 

5. Analyze answers to Questionnaire #1 . 

6. Develop and use Questionnaire #2, based on answers to #1 . 

7. Analyze answers to Questionnaire #2. 

8. Develop and use Questionnaire #3, based on answers to #2. 

9. Analyze answers to Questionnaire #3. 

10. Prepare a final report. 

—Adapted from Delbecq et al. (1 975) 
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TIP Sheet 9 

The Sondeo: The Reconnaissance Survey 



1 . Select area (e.g. , Adams County). 

2. Select clientele system (e.g., farming). 

3. Organize a multivalue/multiperspective reconnaissance survey team: 

Discipline or Value 
Name Orientation/Perspective 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 




e. 



4. Develop an open-ended, clientele interview schedule with questions on: 

• Demographics 

• Households 

• Cropping system 

• Animal system 

• Problems 

• Information sources 

• Motivations 

• Production 

• Marketing 

• Management 

5. Develop an open-ended policymaker interview schedule with questions on: 

• Organization— goals 

• Problems 

• Contribution 

• Perceptions 

• Linkages 
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6. Opening ceremony and central orientation session. 

7. Conduct 10 clientele case study interviews per team. 

8. Conduct two policymaker interviews per team. Edit the interviews. 

9. Reconvene at central location and decide commodity systems. 

10. Assign each case to a system category. 

1 1 . Assign the group a commodity base system with its cases. 

12. Have groups describe each base system. 
•Groups 

•Household 

13. Have work groups do a matrix analysis of each system. 



Commodity 
system 


Constraints 

External internal 


Opportunities 











14. Have work groups give recommendations for each system: 
•On further needed research. 
•On needed policy changes. 
•On Extension programs. 



15. Write recommendations for each system. 

16. Closing ceremony. 

17. Publish, circulate, and use report. 
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TIP Sheet 10 

Focus Group Interview 



Ten people gather in a meeting room, and the moderator starts to 
ask questions. The theme of the questions centers on factors 
considered in planning our family vacations. Do we stay in state 
or go out of state? Do brochures influence us? Do magazines 
give us ideas? Are money, distance, active fun, and natural 
resources important to our decision? Are dining and scenic tours 
important? When the discussion, which was fun, was over, the 
moderator gav3 each participant a certificate to cover one night's 
lodging at the Holiday Fair Hotel. 



ERIC 



The 10 people experienced a focus group interview, one of the most widely used 
tools in market research. How do you go about planning the use of this approach? 
Consider the following. 

Guidelines 

1 . Decide the focus, purpose, or issue to be studied. If perceptions, feelings, and 
opinions from people are critical to the issue, then consider using this techni- 
que. 

2. Know who will use the gathered opinions and thoughts. If users need and want 
the feedback, continue to plan. 

3 .Identify the questions pertinent to the issue. Develop them in logical sequence, 
with broad unstructured questions first. Note: It is especially important to 
create the context or understanding of the focus, either verbally or through a 
brief questionnaire. Then start with friendly, unstructured questions that allow 
and encourage multiple answers. Probe with specific semistructured questions, 
but never with yes/no questions. 

4. Learn and practice the skills of questioning, moderating, pausing, probing, 
encouraging, reflecting, and notetaking. 

5. Select participants and invite them to the interview. Be upbeat and clear about 
the sponsor. 

6. Conduct interviews in a neutral, quiet, and easy to find place for interviewees. 

7. Analyze data and responses. Look for trends, explanations, and action steps. 

8. Report results and use. Use written, visual, and verbal communications. 

—Adapted from Kreuger (1986) 
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TIP Sheet 11 

Metaphors and Analogies: Creative Thinking to Help Analysis 



Metaphors are not, as B.C. says, "what 
you say when you meet someone for the 
second time." 

Metaphors and analogies help develop creativity and bring order to our ideas. 
They give us something understandable to "hook on to" what we do not under- 
stand. 

A metaphor compares the meaning and character of one known, tangible thing to 
the meaning and character of something less known and tangible. 

Here are examples of metaphors. We use many of these all the time, often without 
even thinking about them: 

♦That's as tough as nailing jello to a tree. 
*He's as tough as nails. 

♦Getting him to change is like moving a mountain. 
*You can't offend him; he's thick-skinned. 
♦We're caught between a rock and a hard place. 
*I can read her like a book. 

*A metaphor is a truck to carry our knowledge to new knowledge. 
*She comes and goes like the wind. 

Sometimes a metaphor seems absurd. But the absurdity gets the mind going, starts 
the creative juices. 

Metaphors are like a spiral or linkage between current knowledge and new 
knowledge. They help us build new knowledge by breaking logical rules and 
barriers, by giving visual views to abstract ideas, and by giving new and multiple 
meanings. In looking at data and observations, metaphors help in analyzing, inter- 
preting, and developing new meanings and practical directions. 

Using the Metaphor 

1 . Start with what you know, the old knowledge. 

2. State the metaphor. 

3. Justify the absurd; develop by comparing what we know to what we do not 
know. 
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4, State new knowledge, giving us a new base to work from. 



The greatest thing by far is to be a master 
of metaphor. 

—Aristotle 

Object analogies also help us relate ordinary objects (the known and tangible) to 
new answers to our problems. We look at a leaf, shoe, rock, book, or bicycle and 
suddenly we make an analogy to our problem. We see how a book is like the 
problem we are trying to solve— and the book helps us to find the answer. 

Example of Using an Analogy 

Problem: How can I improve groundwater quality? 



Chain 

— Linkage with ail people needed. 
—Pull together. 



Frame 

—Have overall framework or plan. 
— Coordination needed. 

Handle Bars 

— Direction needed. 
— Appoint steenng committee. 

Spokes 

— Many people concerned. 
—Problem multifaceted and value-onented. 
—Many key ideas. 

Hub 

—Where key people and ideas meet. 
—Leadership needed. 
Crank Tire 

—Energy. —Where the wheel hits the road. 

—Power needed. —Water improvement ideas take hold at ground level. 




d 0 



00 
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TIP Sheet 12 

Brainstorming 



Brainstorming helps groups develop creative solutions. In brainstorming, people 
in the group freely exchange ideas to stimulate new concepts in the minds of 
others. An idea from one person often stimulates wild responses from another 
which, in turn, causes still more creative thought. 

Guidelines for Effective Brainstorming 

1 . Understand the question or problem. Present the necessary background to the 
group. 

2. Write all generated ideas on a chalkbc ird or large sheet of paper where 
everyone can see them. Use words, phrases, oi pictures— anything that will 
quickly capture the essence of the ideas as they flow from the individuals in the 
group. 

3. No "no-no 's. " Generate ideas, not judgments. Let your mind run wild to 
eliminate mental blocks to creative solutions. If you or others have an idea, do 
not say, "I won't say it because they'll think I'm stupid. " Judge the ideas 
generated after, not during, the session. 

4. Hitchhike. Offbeat and impractical ideas trigger still other ideas. Ridiculous 
ideas can prompt others to think of a smart one. 

Do not narrow your vision— search for ideas that relate to the problem from litera- 
ture, yesterday's breakfast, or an insect's mating habits. Connect ideas that do not 
seem to belong together. 

5 . Concentrate on quantity , not quality. Produce as many ideas as possible to give 
you more from which to pick the best. It is difficult to increase a short list of 
ideas. 

6. Keep "loose." Do not command people to perform. Do not force new ideas. 
Do not structure. Keep an open and free environment. 

1. Last is best. The last half of a brainstorming session is often the best. The first 
half gets all the usual responses and habitual solutions out of the way. Remove 
them, and you get new ways of looking at the problem, 

Brainstorming is a popular, creative technique. The reason: It works— if it is done 
right. 

—Adapted from Osborn (1979) 
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TIP Sheet 13 

The Nominal Group Technique 



Extension groups need to make decisions. They make decisions on priorities, 
programs, goals, needed actions, staffing, and budgets. These decisions need con- 
sensus and widespread support. The nominal group technique (NGT) is an effec- 
tive way to make these pooled judgments or decisions when people can be 
brought together in a face-to-face setting. 

In addition to being a means of reaching consensus decisions, NGT has the ad- 
vantage of being as or more effective than brainstorming in developing a quantity 
of creative new ideas. This effect occurs because ail individuals, people in the 
presence of others in a group, sense a group influence to participate and develop 
ideas as against passively listening to others. 

How can these advantages of large quantities of new ideas and consensus occur? 
Here are guidelines and rules for conducting the six steps: 

Preparation and Supplies 

1 . Develop the focus question. Test the wording with others. Check to see 
that it is the right question. 

2. Supplies needed are: 

• Work tables 

• Flip chart for each table 

• Masking tape 

• 3x5 cards for each participant 

• Felt pens 

3. Arrange the tables in the room to accommodate the total group, divided 
into small work groups of four to six people, each with a leader. A flip chart 
and markers are needed at each table. 

Conducting the Session 

After the welcome, give the reasons, importance, and intended use of results. 
Then conduct the following six steps: 

1 . Silent, written generation of ideas on 3x5 cards. 

• Present verbally and on the flip chart the key focus question in need of 
answers and solutions. 

• Allow 5 to 10 minutes. 
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2. Round robin recording of ideas on the flip chart. 

• State that each person gives one idea at a time until each person has 
depleted his or her ideas. 

• Encourage 4 'hitchhiking. ' ' 

• Discourage combining ideas from individuals unless they are exactly 
the same. 

• Allow 30-45 minutes. 

3. Discuss and clarify all ideas on the flip chart. 

• This should include discussion, question raising, explanation, and 
understanding. 

• Allow 30-45 minutes. 

4. Preliminary vote on importance of ideas. 

• State that independent, mathematical, rank ordering or rating of ideas is the 
task. 

• Average the votes and report the results. 

• Allow 20 minutes. 

5. Discuss the preliminary vote. 

• Examine inconsistencies, commonalities, values, and reasons for the votes. 

• Allow 15-30 minutes. 

6. Final vote. 

• Instruct the group to pick the top five priority ideas. 

• Summarize votes. 

• Allow 20 minutes. 

—Adapted from Delbecq et -\l (1975) 
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TIP Sheet 14 

Listening and Watching: Using the Checklist 



Have you ever left a party or an activity and someone asks, "Did you 
notice?? Did you hear?? M Frequently, you say no. 

Have you ever gone shopping fo- something you needed and ended 
up coming home with a cart full of things you did not r*eed or did not in- 
tend to buy? You noticed the items as you looked for othei things you 
needed, or they were "conveniently" placed near the checkout 
counter where you noticed them as you waited in line. 

Perhaps you have not had either of these experiences— one where you did not 
notice, and one where you noticed too much. But others have. What they need are 
checklists, both the paper and the mental kinds . 

Checklists can be extremely useful in situational analysis. They can keep listening 
and observing on target. They provide a guide, and keep activities purposeft l and 
efficient. Here are a few suggestions on preparing checklists. 

Guidelines 

1. Plan and write down your list in advance. Do not wait until events or activities, 
such as meetings, workshops, or tours around the county, are upon you. 
Brainstorm and share with others what you are looking for that is related to 
your question and purpose. 

2. Consider listing and then watching for people's positive and negative reactions 
to potential problems or program priorities. Watch for frequency of behaviors 
about almost anything. 

3. Watch for the unobtrusiveness or the remnants of people's behaviors left be- 
hind. 

a. Transportation and road needs are indicated by: 

• Number of cars passing a certain point. 

• Number of road cracks and holes . 

b. Level of interest in a meeting topic is indicated by: 

• Number of people discussing. 

• Number and types of questions. 

• Minutes of discussion. 

• People leaving for the restroom. 

4. List ideas in one or two words and in clusters. 
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5. List ideas that actually can be heard or observed in t -ie same way by anyone 
and that do not require interpretation or imagination when listening or watch- 
ing. 

6. Have a place for recording with a checkmark or tick whether or not something 
occurred. 

7. Have a checklist handy for recording (by phone, on car dashboard, or in a 
notebook). 
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TIP Sheet 15 

Testing for Cognitive Knowledge 



People "know" ideas and facts at different levels of complexity: memory, under- 
standing, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation (Bloom et aL, 1956). 
While we can study educational tests and measurement texts to determine com- 
plete, valid, and reliable means to measure these different levels, oftentimes we 
can obtain answers to the amount of learning in much less threatening and varying 
ways or as the following knowledge testing ways indicate. 

1 .Think back to the estate planning meetings in which you were involved. To 
what extent did you learn more about inheritance taxes? 

To a great extent Could you give me an example? 

To a fair extent 

To a slight extent 

Not at dl 

Don't know/don't recall 

Other (specify): 



2. What is the amount of state taxes your heirs would expect to pay on your es- 
tate, presuming your estate is $300,000? 

$150,000 

$75,000 

$30,000 

$0 

Please explain your answer 



3. Observe and tally the number of worksheets on inheritance tax turned in at the 
workshop that have no errors. 

Number 

% correct 

4. Please indicate the topics or ideas you learned more about at today 's meeting. 
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5. Which, if any, of the following ideas regarding estate planning did you learn 
more about at today's meeting? 

Writing or revising a will 

Family openness and ideas (e.g., children, spouse) 

Consulting with qualified estate planners (e.g. , attorney , trust officer) 

Changing amount of life insurance 

Tax laws and inheritance laws 

Other (specify) 



6.0n the following scMe, indicate how you feel about today's meeting. 



0 1 


2 3 


4 


5 6 


7 8 9 


10 


Confused 


Meeting 


Learned 


Pleased; 


Meeting 


I am now 


and 


only 


several 


got many 


r*t all my 


an 


worse off 


reviewed 


new 


new 


needs and 


expert. 


than 


what I 


ideas. 


ideas. 


expectations 


Know all 


when I 


already 






on ideas 


that I 


came. 


know. 






and facts. 


need to 
know. 



7. Given the following situation, what would you decide to do? (Describe 
hypothetical situation or problem.) 
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TIP Sheet 16 
Developing Criteria 



Big criteria have little criteria on their 
backs to bite 'em. Little criteria have littler 
criteria; it goes on ad infinitum. 

This rhyme presents the dilemmas and frustrations of setting criteria, those state- 
ments that represent our desired state of affairs. Criteria or standards are specific 
and explicit statements that reflect our vague value orientations and beliefs about 
"what should be." However, to decide what should be in and of itself is a value- 
crientated activity, so what do we do? 

Here are some guidelines on identifying the criteria against which you can com- 
pare data; determine interpretations; and make practical program decisions. 
Which of these can you use? 

1 .Majority rules. Democracy decides every day what should be and which 
values should receive priority. Why not use the same principl- 'n setting 
criteria? Take polls on what people desire. 

Research. Crop or animal production research tells us what yields are pos- 
sible. Learning studies show that people can only learn and retain 20 to 40 per- 
cent of what they hear and see. Rely on these data for setting practical 
standards. 

Other programs and studies. Other programs in other states or counties can 
give clues on what is possible or desired. 

Combine idealism and realism. A district director once said Extension should 
reach 100 percent of all citizens. Someone else said we can only reach 10 per- 
cent effectively. Compromise between the two extremes is a good way to go on 
standards. 

Experts. Perhaps the analysis you are performing is focused on a topic or 
problem that has been studied for years. Get in touch with those who have 
studied similar situations, and do not reinvent the wheel on what is desirable. 

6.Social and economic indicators. Key variables, such as Gross National 
Product (uNP) and Dow Jones, have been identified by experts. Experts can 
identify others. 

7. Your own values. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, do not forget vt> r- 
self and your own professional experience and judgments. You have values 
and a sense of what is important, good, and ethical. Trust yourself and develop 
explicit criteria, based on your values and logical, defensible argument. 



2. 




3. 
4. 

5. 
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TIP Sheet 17 

Decisionmaking 

Decisionmaking occurs in our lives every day and all around u> It is making 
choices or judgments as to which one goal or course of action . preferred over 
others. Usually, decisionmaking is described simplistically as a series of steps, 
something like the following: 

1 . Identify the decision that needs to be made. 

2. Identify the options. 

3. Identify the criteria or bases for decisions. 

4. Determine which option rates best on the criteria. 

5. Select the option. 

6. Reflect. 

However, groups often do not want to follow steps, nor do they. Furthermore, 
many political, group, community, program, and staff decisions are not as ration- 
al or as sequential as the foregoing steps. 

Here are a few techniques for helping groups reach decision without forcing the 
"lock step" approach. 

1 . Vote to let all group members see how others think. 

2. Discuss and reach general consensus. 

3. Ask which options are most preferred (and which ones are least preferred). 

4. Use straw votes. 

5. Let "survey data ^nd frequencies" make decisions for people. 

6. Let "experts" make decisions for you. 

7. Compromise and meet halfway. 

8. Ask the group if anybody will strongly oppose. 

9. Consider listing the reactions or consequences of each possible choice. 

All of these techniques are not necessarily advocated. Instead, each of the six 
steps identified are worthy of focused and organized discussion. The latter ideas 
and suggestions can be used within the different steps, and the likelihood of well- 
considered and accepted decisions will be increased. 
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TIP Sheet 18 
Logic 



Logic 

Consider the following as logical statements. 

1. Extension is not serving low-income people; therefore, it should. 

2. Pesticides are in our drinking water so let's quit using 2,4-D. 

3. Farmers are producing too much food so let's cut the agricultural research 
budgets. 

4.4-H club members and leaders want rocketry and bicycle information so let's 
form rocketry and bicycle clubs. 

All logical? Right? Wrong! Nope is logical. All are fallacious arguments. All lack 
in reasoning. Yet, certainly you probably have heard at least one of these types of 
statements. 

Why are they illogical statements? What is good logic and reasoning? Here are 
some general beginning guidelines to follow in analyzing , reasoning, and reaching 
conclusions. Follow these simple guidelines to help avoid mistakes in reasoning; 
think more clearly; and recognize unsound conclusions by others. 

Guidelines 

1 . Be clear about your initial values and assumptions about premises and criteria 
upon which thinking and arguing can proceed. These should be stated as cate- 
gorical statements; that is, statements that have a quantifier (all, none, or some) 
and a topic. 

Example: Healthy, normal horses (are or are not) four-footed. 

It is easy to see that knowing vhe basin truths and values that are the source of 
these initial premises is critical. Look for these in the arguments of others or 
your own. 

2. Be clear about your secondary premise or observation of the specific situation. 
The data from your situational study are these premL- es. These statements can 
have an empirical or logical source. 

Example: This horse has three feet. 

3. Clearly state conclusion with either "hence," "therefore," "thus," or "it fol- 
lows then. ' ' These are signs of an inference being made. 

Example: Hence, this is not a healthy, normal horse. 

Go back and, if you can, correct the four arguments at the beginning of this 
exercise. Add what you need to make them complete and logical. Then be 
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sure to look for the three syllogistic elements in future analyses and argu- 
ments. Identifying these elements will save you the embarrassment of having 
unsupported and questionable conclusions in your situational analysis. 

Note: The foregoing is basic deductive reasoning. More can be found on induc- 
tive reasoning in texts on logic. Inductive arguments go beyond what premises 
say. The inductive conclusions are called conjectures or hypotheses and can be 
tested by further observations. 
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TIP Sheet 19 

Knowing the Meaning of Data; Using the Context 



Example Situation Your Situation 

1. The number(s) 31 31 

I I 

2. The context Degrees Degrees 

modifiers Fahrenheit Celsius 

Minneapolis Miami 

September 15 May 1 

i i 

3. The conclusion Cold Hot 



Discussion 

Context variables dramatically affect a person's judgment The conclusion about 
the number for each site could have changed with redefinition of the context. For 
instance, if in Minneapolis the month was January instead of September, the con- 
clusion could have been warm. But, if a person had just arrived in Minneapolis 
froma warm climate, his or her immediate judgment would have been "cold." 
Examples of how changing the context affects the meaning or interpretation of 
data could go on ad infinitum. Data do not have meaning in and of themselves. 
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TIP Sheet 20 

Knowing the Meaning of Data; Using Criteria 



l.The number 



Example Situation 

32 



Your Situation 



2. The modifiers 



Decimal point— 3.2 % 
milk butterfat 
35 Holstein cow herd 
Dairy Herd Improvement 
DHI production records 



3. The criterion 



Average butterfat herd test 
of Holstein cows in Adams 
County on DHI test is 3.7. 



4. The conclusion 



Low 



Discussion 

If another criterion other than average county test was used, judgments could 
change. For instance, what if the total county herd's average was 2.9 percent? 
The conclusion might be that the test is better than average and, therefore, 
acceptable. 
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TIP Sheet 21 

Knowing the Meaning of Data: Using Trends 



l.The number 



Example Situation 

32 



Your Situation 



2. The modifiers 



Farm wells 
Number of polluted 
water wells 
Adams County 



3. The trends 



1988 results 
1985 results-22 
1980results-16 
1975 results- -J 7 
1970 results-6 
1965 results— 3 
Nitrate pollution 



4. The conclusion Very negative 



Discussion 

The modifiers provide the context. Although the trend is very negative, even with 
the data presented, the trend would be even worse if not only were the number of 
nitrate polluted wells increasing, but the number of reported cattle abortions and 
the number of related human illnesses also were increasing on the same farms. 
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TIP Sheet 22 

TheS.W,0,T, Analysis 

Guidelines 

1 .Select the target or focus of analysis such as: 

• Current Extension dairy program 

• 4-H Club program 

• Beaver Creek's main street 

• County waste management 
2. Organize analysis task force(s). 

3. Task force(s) identify perceived strengths of (focus). 

4. Task force(s) identify perceived weaknesses of (focus). 

5. Task force(s) identify perceived opportunities for change or action. 

6. Task force(s) identify perceived threats to changes, actions, and improve- 
ments. 

7. Task force(s) complete analysis form. 



s 


w 


0 


T 











8. Reexamine and set priorities on next steps to solving needs problem oppor- 
tunities. 

Discussion and Other Suggestions 

1. Combine S.W.O.T. with other analysis systems. 

2. After reaching conclusions in other analyses, use S.W.O.T. to review and 
reanalyze. 

3. Use value orientations as a checklist for S.W.O.T. 

4. Use perspectives as a checklist for S.W.O.T. 
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TIP Sheet 23 

The Iceberg Needs Analogy 



Guidelines 

1 .Select the situation to be analyzed such as: 

• swine production 

• lake water production 

• 4-H leader needs 

• infant nutrition 

2. Name analysis teams of 3-5 representative clientele and one, two, or three 
Extension educators. 

Clientele Extension 




3. Have teams identify the list of needs. 

4. Compare lists of needs. 

5. Determine overlap (A) and nonoverlap (B and C). 

6. Decide to work mutually to solve the needs that both groups recognize. 

7. The solving needs process in item 6 is the melting of the iceberg, which results 
in more needs surfacing to be perceived again by both groups. 

8. Repeat the cycle. 
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TIP Sheet 24 

"Satisfying": Keeping a Study Simple 



The Situational Analysis Model is complex in order to handle more appropriately 
the most complex situations. However, all situations are not infinitely complex. 
Therefore, you need to know how to adapt and avoid paralysis by analysis. Satis- 
firing is the term for the process of doing only enough assessment, evaluation, 
and analysis to make a practical decision, and no more. 

Here are some guidelines in the form of checklist to help you avoid what another 
has labeled 4 'pointless precision. ' ' 

1 . Will a general answer or opinion from several ^ Yes? _^ Stop 

recognized experts be as accepted as an expen- 
sive, time-consuming, scientific study? 

2. Will qualitative opinions in place of just quanti- — Yes? — Stop 
tative data suffice? 

3. Are answers, data, and observations still related — +• Yes? — Stop 
to the main focus or purpose of the study and not 

just peripherally or distantly related? 

4. Have you determined the cause of the problem? — Yes? — ^ Stop 

5. Have new, creative, and different ideas started to — ^ Yes? — Stop 
come? 

6. Are you tending to get the same answers from — +. Yes? — Stop 
different people and different sources? 

7. Have you reached a "comfort" level? — - Yes? — - Stop 

8. Have deadlines for results been set, and are you — Yes? — Stop 
fast approaching them? 

9. Have you higher priorities in terms of how you — ^ Yes? — Stop 
can use your time? 

Can you think of other possible indicators of when a study has gone far enough? 
Yes? List them here and share them with others. 
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TIP Sheet 25 

Checking the Situational Statement 



The first section of a major program plan form is titled 4 'situation. ' ' This section 
asks for a clear, concise statement of the need, problem, or opportunity you have 
identified as the focus of your major program. You describe the "why' ' and 
"who" of your program. This description provides the basis upon which the other 
subheadings are built. Your summary is important; it tells others where you are 
starting. It communicates only as well as you write it. It will enable you and others 
to have a reference point against which to measure the results or impact in the 
future. 

Use the following checklist as a guide to the important elements needed in a well- 
written situation statement. 

Checklist 

Yes or No 

1 .Describes the current conation. 

2. Identifies the need, problem, opportunity, or emerging 

issue. 

3. Includes supporting data (base numbers and percentages) 

and documentation of need. 

4. Includes indicators of the severity or scope of need. 

5. Includes bench mark data against which later impact 

measurements can be compared. 

6. Establishes clear reasons and justifications for program. 

7. Describes primary audience(s), numbers, and geographic 

locations. 

8. Indicates a gap between "what is" and "what could be." 

9. Indicates needed research. 

Guidelines 

To develop a situation statement that meets the foregoing criteria, use the follow- 
ing working questions. 

1 .What do past and current data trends suggest about the future? 

2. What needs to be changed or improved in the situation? 

3. Who has identified the need/problem/opportunity? 

4. Who has the need? a + * 
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5. What information, attitude changes, and skills do clientele need? 

6. How will clientele learning help change this situation? 

7. What data already exist to document this need? 

8. Arc >.rnibers available on audience types? 

9. What other data need to be gathered to document the situation? 

10. Given your existing resources, how can you gather other needed data? 

1 1 .What might be the consequences if you do not implement this program? 
12.What new research and knowledge are needed? 

—Adapted from Forest et aL (1986) 
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TIP Sheet 26 
Checking the Objectives 



Objectives are the second heading of the major program plan. They summarize 
the planned results or impacts you intend you program to have on clientele, re- 
lated to the situation described in the first subheading of the major program plan 
form. These objectives serve as the basis for your plan of action. Progress and 
results that achieve these objectives will be recorded in your accomplishment 
reports. 

Use the following as a guide to the important elements needed in well-written 
program objectives. 

Checklist 

Yes or No 

1 . Relate directly to the need, problem, or opportunity summarized 

in the situation statement. 

2. Fit the broader priorities and goals of Extension and the 

community. 

3. Identify what specific clientele will accomplish or improve. 

4. Specify desired levels of clientele knowledge or practice. 

5. Reflect realistic expectations for clientele, given time and 

resources available. 

6. Describe, in measurable terms, the expected program 

results on targeted clientele. 

7. Provide directions for type, design, and sequence of 

learning experiences needed in the Action section. 

8. Are understandable and communicate clearly to others. 

Guidelines 

To develop u ^et of objectives that meet these criteria, use the following working 
questions. 

1. What changes in learning and practices should clientele make? 

2. What subject matter is necessary? 

3. How will clientele or the situation differ after the program? 

4. Can the changes be achieved through educational programs? 

5. How will you know if the changes have occurred? 

a ^ . continued 
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6. What can you use as evidence that the change has occurred? 

7. Can these changes be described in measurable terms? 

8. Can changes be measured directly, or will you use indicators of change? 



—Adapted from Forest et al. (1986) 
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Learner Objectives Worksheet 


The Need: The numbers and percentages of farm water wells polluted with nitrates and conforms have in- 
creased from zero in 1965 to 10 percent in 1975 to 12 percent in 1985. Two nitrate-related infant deaths 
have been reported during the past year in this area. 

The Goal: To reverse the general trend of farm and municipal well-water pollution and, in fact, to reduce 
the occurrence to zero by the end of the four-year program cycle. 


The Learning Objectives: 


Not 

Acceptable acceptable 


Why 


1 . Conduct workshops on 
pesticide applicator 
calibration. 

2. Have exhibit at county 
fair on nitrate pollution 
sources. 

3. Conduct well-water 
testing campaign. 

4. Create public awareness 
of environmental concerns. 


□ m 

IZ\ x 

r~ m 


inoi specific on learner cnanges 

Not specific on learner changes 
Not SDQCif ic on learner chanops 

Too vague 


5. Create public appreciation 
of need for safe water. 




Too vague 


n m 




6. Stoney Creek livestock 






farmers to learn six 
opitons for managing 
barnyard runoff. 

7. Take my full vacation for 
me Tirst time in id years. 

8. Extension home econom- 
ics leader training lesson 
to include a unit on well- 
water pollutants. 


x □ 


Not relevant to program 


□ m 


Not specific on learner changes 


9. Farmers to learn to apply 
fertilizer according to soil 
tests. 

10. Develop improved urban 
and farm relationships 
program. 


x, □ 
□ LXJ 


Vague; not specific on learner changes 

continued 
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The Learning Objectives: 

1 1 . Commercial pesticide 
applicators to learn safe 
disposal methods for 
pesticide containers. 

12. Implement a mass media 
campaign on nonpoint 
pollution. 


Acceptable 


Not 
acceptable 


Why 


! X 

1 




i 
1 

1 X| 


Not specific on learner changes 


13. Apple growers to 

eliminate Alar from their 
spray programs. 


i v 






Not relevant to program 


14. Celebrate the 75th 
annivtJr&dry oi tno lyi** 
Smith-Lever Act. 


1 




1 X| 




15. Reduce the number of 
farm foreclosures in 
Adams County. 








Not relevant to program 






IX 1 




16. Increase the number of 
farmers who use the In- 
tegrated Pest Manage- 
ment Program. 

17. Crop farmers to calibrate 
weed spray applicators 
when spray pattern is dis- 
torted. 

18. Develop educational 
programs to foster under- 
standing of the impact of 
natural resources on the 
quality of both urban and 
rural life. 










I x 




1 1 


Incorrect knowledge 


1 
1 




1 X| 

rxi 


Vague; not specific to learner changes 


19. Facilitate the collabora- 
tion of public groups af- 
fected by water quality to 
assess and develop 
Dublic Dolicv 


1 




|X| 


Not specific to learner changes 




20. Crop farmers to launder 
pesticide applicator 
clothes separately from 










1 XI 




1 1 
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